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Tue history of Ireland, like the 
: character of her inhabitants, is full 


of romance. From the earliest leg- 
end, which tells us that, at a period 
anterior to the Deluge, a niece of 
Noah, accompanied by a numerous 
retinue, established herself in: Ire- 
* land, down to the latest oratorical 
description of past events in that 
country, all is tinged with an ex- 
aggeration and unreality more at- 
tractive than satisfactory ‘to the 
mind of the student who is seek- 
ing after truth.” It is, moreover, 
greatly to be deplored that, in 
times subsequent to those early 
periods which in the history of 
every country are naturally shroud- 
ed in mystery, whatever has been 
written with regard to Ireland and 
her past has been constantly dic- 
tated by the bitterness of party 
spirit, and the desire to wrest* the 
events of history into the ‘weapons 
by which some political object 
| Might be advanced. So that in 
_ attempting to arrive at the truth 
_ by means of a careful study of the 
Works of those who have written 
. 0n the subject, it is not only desir- 
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able but necessary to compare one 
with the other, and to, exercise con- 
siderable discretion in accepting © 
or rejecting statements which are 
made by writers of a particular 
bias. Nothing is more easy than 
to make out a case for a political 
theory, if we only read those books 
and documents which tend to the 
conclusion at which we desire to 
arrive. On the: other hand,’ if it 
be our object really to ascertain 
historical truth upon which to 
found our own opinions and to 
guide the opinions of others, the 
advocates of different theories must 
be consulted and heard, their state- 
ments compared, and the probabil- 
ities of their truth duly considered. 

These remarks are suggested by 
occurrences which have taken place 
within the last few months,- and 
which are of too much importance 
to be lightly passed over or for- 
gotten. 

Mr Gladstone recently proposed 
certain legislation for Ireland, 


which, whether right or wrong, 

involved, distinctly and certainly, 

a departure from those principles 
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which have been held by every 
British Minister since the days of 
William Pitt, and the practical 
reversal of the policy of that great 
statesman. Without entering into 
any argument upon the abstract 
merits or demerits of the legisla- 
tion proposed, we are bound to 
allow that its wisdom or unwisdom, 
its justice or injustice, the proba- 
bility or improbability of its suc- 
cess, depended to a very large 
extent upon the accurate reading 
of the history of the past. For 
if the historical statements made 
by Mr Gladstone and some of his 
adherents are to be accepted as 
absolutely and literally true, Ire- 
land had enjoyed in bygone days 
privileges and advantages of which 
she was deprived at and by the 
passing of the Act of Union; that 
Act itself was passed by the most 
nefarious means, and in defiance 
of the wishes and feelings of the 
whole people of Ireland; and 
Great Britain owes to that people 
a debt which honour, justice, and 
care for her own reputation should 
all impel her to discharge in the 
fullest and most ample manner, 
and in a spirit of combined re- 
pentance and generosity. If, on 
the other hand, the statements to 
which I allude are either histori- 
cally doubtful or positively inac- 
curate, too much blame can hardly 
be thrown upon those who = have 
advanced them. They are state- 
ments which cast shame upon our 
country, which is also the country 
of those who have made them; 
they throw the greatest discredit 


upon men who lived and died in 
the service of that country, and 
whose memories are still revered 
and honoured amongst their fel- 
low-countrymen ; and, moreover, 
they disparage the reputation of 
all those British statesman who 
for eighty-six years past have been 
content to administer the govern- 
ment of these islands without any 
attempt to redress the grievances 
of which complaint is made, or to 
revise that legislation which, ac- 
cording to Mr Gladstone, has 
wronged Ireland in so cruel a 
manner, and has been inflicted 
upon her against the almost unani- 
mous voice of her people. The 
object of this article is to investi- 
gate, with as much _ impartiality 
as may be, the accuracy or inac- 
curacy of the statements to which 


I refer. For this purpose I have - 


ransacked the pages of Irish his- 
torians from a remote period down 
to the present day.' I have. care- 
fully studied the principal. parlia- 
mentary debates upon Irish sub- 
jects, and have also availed myself 
of the side light which several 
writers upon portions of English 
or-Irish history have thrown upon 
the subject. 

Within the limits of an article 
in a magazine, it is impossible to 


deal fully and completely with . 


questions the elucidation of which 
requires many references and much 
research. Nevertheless, it seems 
to me that the attempt ought to 
be made, and specially with regard 
to three points which are of ma- 
terial interest in the Irish con- 








1 The principal authorities which I have cofsulted before and during the writ- 
ing of this article have been Spenser’s ‘ View of the State of Ireland,’ Campion, 
Hanmer’s ‘Chronicle of Ireland,’ «Pacata Hibernia,’ Keating, Leland, Wright, 
Plowden, Sir J. Davies’s ‘ Discoverie of the True Causes why Ireland was never 
entirely subdued nor brought under obedience of the Crowne of England untill 
the beginning of His Majesties happie Raigne,’ Parliamentary debates, ‘ Earl 
Clare’s Speeches,’ Massey’s History of England, Montgomery Martin’s ‘ Ireland 
before and after the Union,’ Stanhope’s ‘Life of William Pitt,’ Froude’s ‘ English 
in Ireland,’ Barry O’Brien’s ‘ Fifty Years of Concession to Ireland,’ &c. &c. : 
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troversy. First, the statements 
concerning the Parliament of Ire- 
land in early times and up to the 

1782. Secondly, those as to 
the character of ‘‘Grattan’s Par- 
jiament,’’ established that year, 
andthe history of the times dur- 
ing its existence. 
assertions respecting the Act of 
Union, and the manner in which 
it was carried. With respect to 
all these points I shall quote the 
published words of Mr Gladstone 
just previous to‘and during the 
late elections; and without for a 
moment imputing any unworthy 
motive or intentional deception, I 
shall humbly submit that those 
words do not convey the histori- 
cal. truth of the matters with 
which they deal, but are calcu- 
lated to impart to the minds of 
those who have heard or read 
them, impressions and opinions 
the reverse and opposite of those 
to which that truth would lead. 
It is the more necessary to deal 
carefully with these questions, 
because Mr Gladstone has made 
it a special charge against those 
who have ventured to differ from 
his Irish policy that they avoid 
those references to history which 
I desire to make. Speaking at 
Glasgow on the 22d of June last, 
he declared that his opponents 
had ‘“‘made among themselves a 
kind of three-fold self - denying 
ordinance,’’ and that ‘the first 
point of that ordinance’’ was 


“never to have any regard for 


history at all.” Again, at Man- 
chester, on the 25th of June, he 
said : ‘Our opponents will not refer 
to history, or learn anything by 
experience from other nations of 
the world and the history of our 
own country. I think they are 
very wise in not touching history. 
At every point it condemns them.”’ 

A statesman who speaks thus 


Thirdly, the: 
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appeals to history as a _ sure 
witness in his favour, must un- 
doubtedly have fully and care- 
fully studied the historical records 
of the questions under discussion. 
Let me state his own views in 
his own words, and then proceed 
to test them by the light of that - 
history to which he appeals. In 
his second speech at Edinburgh 
during the late election, delivered 
upon the 21st of June last, Mr 
Gladstone spoke of ‘the old ori- 
ginal National Parliament of Ire- 
land, that independent legislative 
authority, — a Parliament which 
claimed the exclusive title to 
make laws which were for the 
people of Ireland.’’ In his speech 
at Liverpool he declared that ‘‘ the 
Parliament of Ireland when it was 
extinguished was 500 years old. 
It was nota gift to Ireland ; it had 
sprung from the soil;”’ and in his 
letter to the Liberal agent for East 
Denbighshire, dated ‘‘-Hawarden 
Castle, 1st July,’’ he asserts that 
‘¢JTreland had a Parliament of her 
own for 500 years or more,” and 
then ‘‘had it taken away by a 
mixture of violence and corrup- - 
tion.’”” Unless these words were 
intended to mislead those to whom 
they were addressed (which I can- 
not for a moment suppose to have 
been the case), we must undoubt- 
edly understand them as conveying 
the statement that Ireland had in 
past times a Parliament possessed 
of legislative powers independent 
of England. I am unable to find 
any historical authority for such 
a statement. 

Whatever form of government 
may have prevailed in Ireland at 
pericds antecedent to the inter- 
ference of Henry II. with her 
affairs, and whatever traditions of 
national assemblies may have 
been handed down, it can scarcely 
be seriously contended that any- 
thing approximating to our ideas 
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of a representative Parliament 
can have existed. Leland, in his 
‘¢Preliminary Discourse,’’ mentions 
the monarch ‘‘ Ollam-Fodla,’’ wha, 
according to tradition, ‘‘established 
a regular form of govesnment, 
erected a grand seminary of learn- 
ing, and instituted the Fes, or tri- 
ennial convention of kings, priests, 
and poets, at Teamor, or Tarah, in 
Meath, for the establishment of 
laws and regulation of govern- 
ment.’”’ He observes, however, 
that ‘‘ Keating, the Irish histo- 
rian, who transcribed his accounts 
from poetical records, mentions 
little more of this boasted assem- 
bly than that its great object was 
to introduce civility, and to guard 
against those crimes which pre- 
dominate in days of rudeness and 
violence. The magnificent detail 
of its grandeur and solemnity, the 
scrupulous attention paid by its 
members to the national history, 
annals, and genealogies, are noth- 
ing more (as I am assured) than 
the interpolations of an ignorant 
and presumptuous translator.” 
Whatever the amount of credit 
to be attached to the traditions 
relative to the convention to which 
reference is thus made, I can 
hardly suppose it to be the ‘‘old in- 
dependent legislative authority’’ to 
which Mr Gladstone refers. So 
far as we can judge from the rec- 
ords which have come down to us, 
the kings or chieftains of the ear- 
lier part of Irish history exercised 
a somewhat despotic rule over their 
followers, and were little likely to 
have submitted to the control of 
any representative body. They 
appear, indeed, to have been prin- 
cipally occupied, not in framing 
laws for the benefit of their people, 
but in constant warfare against 
each other ; and however great may 


have been their glory, however 


heroic their deeds, that glory was 
gained and those deeds were per- 
formed on the field of battle, and 
not in the peaceful arena of Par- 
liament. King Henry certainly 
found no parliamentary institutions 
existing in Ireland. Torn by con- 
tending factions, oppressed by 
Danish invasion on one side, and 
the tyranny of their own chieftains 
on the other, the unhappy people 
had sunk into a state of semi-bar- 
barism. Order and good govern- 
ment were unknown ; plunder, rob- 
bery, and rapine prevailed through- 
out the land; and Sir John Davies, 
writing of those times in 1612, 
thus sums up the condition of the 
country: ‘‘ As for oppression, ex- 
tortion, and other trespasses, the 
weaker had never anie ee 
against the stronger: whereby 

came to passe, that no man coulde 
enjoy his life, his wife, his lands, 
or goodes in safety, if a mightier 
man than himself had an appetite 
to take the same from him.’ As 
to King Henry himself, it was to 
Synods and not to Parliaments 
that he directed his attention. He 
relied upon the bulls of two succes- 
sive Popes to establish his author- 
ity; and at the Synod of Cashel, 


in the year 1172, succeeded in com 


ciliating the Chutch of Rome, and 
binding the Irish clergy to his in 
terests. King Henry and his suc- 
cessors, recognised as ‘‘Lords of 
Ireland’’ (the title of ‘‘ King” 
having been assumed first by Henry 
V1II.), never had more than @ 
limited portion of Ireland actually 
under their authority, being satis- 


fied with their nominal recognition 


by the great chieftains beyond 
the Pale. ‘‘ The Pale,” says Plow- 
den, ‘‘ comprised the counties of 
Dublin, Kildare, Meath, and Uriel, 





1 « Uriel” was the ancient name of Louth. 


Louth and Monaghan. 


« Ergallia” or “ Argallie” included 
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with the cities of Waterford, Cork, 
and Limerick, and the lands im- 
mediately. surrounding them. Over 
the other parts of the kingdom, 
which were without the Pale, 
neither Henry II. nor any of his 
successors until the reign of James 
]. either had or even pretended to 
claim more than a naked sover- 
eignty, marked by nothing else 
than a formal homage, an incon- 
siderable tribute, and an empty 
title.’ It is with reference to this 
condition of affairs that the boast 
is sometime made that Ireland 
was ‘‘never conquered ’’ by the 
Anglo-Normans. ‘The more truth 
that there is in this boast, the less 
can there be 1n any claim on the 
part of the ‘‘ unconquered ”’ rac¢ to 
a share in those ‘‘ Parliaments ”’ 
which existed in the times of which 
Iwrite. For, as a matter of fact, 
”” were neither 
more nor less than conventions of 
British settlers within the Pale. 
In his famous speech upon the 
Union, delivered in the Irish 
House of Lords upon the roth 
February 1800, Lord Clare states 
the case with perfect accuracy :— 


“But what,” he says, “is the fact 
which stands recorded and authenti- 
cated beyond doubt or controversy? 
That Ireland, before the accession of 
James I., never had anything like a 
regular government or parliamentary 
constitution. In the reign of Edward 
Il. the descendants of the first Eng- 
lish settlers had a provincial assembly 


‘which was called the Parliament of 


the Pale. The same sort of assembly 
was occasionally summoned during 
several successive reigns; and any 
man who will take the trouble to read 
the statute-book will find that the 
principal business of them all was to 
pass ordinances of outlawry against 

native Irish, and inhabitants of 
English blood connected with them. 
But such was the contempt in which 
these assemblies were held, that even 
the colonists of the Pale consideted it 


' afinsult to be summoned to attend 


them. AndI repeat, without incur- 
ring the hazard of contradiction, that 
Ireland never had any assembly which 
could be called a Parliament until 
the reign of James I. The legislative 
assemblies before his accession were 
composed only of the few persons who 
could be prevailed upon to attend from 
obedient shires and towns within the 
Pale, or immediately adjacent to it, and 
from a few scattered English settle- 
ments on the coast of Munster.” 


I may remark, in passing, that 
this speech of Lord Clare, as well 
as the great Union speech of Pitt 
in January 1799, should be read 
by those who desire to learn the 
real feelings by which the states- 
men of that day were inspired in 
their dealings with the Irish ques- 
tion ; and to theseshould be added 
Sir Robert Peel’s speech in the 
debates of 1834 in the House of 
Commons. The whole of this latter 
debate, indeed, is very instructive ; 
and with respect to the particular 
point with which I am now deal- 
ing, I may remark that those (if 
any) who dispute the testimony of 
Lord Clare, will find that, upon 
this occasion, a very different wit- 
ness, the late Mr. O’Connell, gives 
similar evidence. In his speech, 
in moving for a committee upon 
the subject of the Union, on April 
22, 1834, he says (speaking of the 
period after the Anglo-Norman in- 
vasion of Ireland): ‘‘ In the period 
of which I now speak, Ireland had 
a separate Parliament. The far- 
liament of the Pale was formed, in 
which British subjects were repre- 
sented.’’ It is hardly necessary to 
call further evidence in order to 
establish the fact that these early 
Parliaments of Ireland, such as 
they were, were not the products 
of Irish soil, but of that Anglo- 
Norman invasion without which it 
is probable that they would never 
have existed. Indeed, in the same 
speech to which I have already 
alluded, Mr. O’Connell declared 
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that ‘‘down to the year 1614, 
two distinct independent nations 
were recognised in Ireland ;’’ and 
that in that year, for the first 
time, the ‘‘ power of the King of 
Great Britain was generally recog- 
nised in Ireland.’”’” It appears, 
then, tolerably certain that no 
claim to a ‘‘ free’’ and ‘‘ indepen: 
dent’’ Parliament, or in fact to 
any Parliament at all, can be ad- 
vanced, except such as is founded 
upon the assemblies of English 
settlers to which I have alluded. 
But in what sense can_ these 
assemblies be called free and inde- 
pendent? How can they be said 
to be ‘‘not a gift to Ireland,”’ but 
something which ‘‘ sprang from the 
soil’”’? In 1295, Sir John Wogan 
had called a ‘‘ Parliament’’ of the 
English subjects, principally for 
the purpose of regulating their 
relations with the native Irish 
and composing their own internal 
dissensions. 

It was not until 1356 that Ed- 
ward III. published an ordinance, 
in which he authorised the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland to ‘‘take cog- 
nisance”’ of public matters. Le- 
land (vol. i. p. 213) gives a quota- 
tion from Lord Coke, which it 
may be well to insert here, as 
showing the origin of the power of 
the Irish Parliament to transact 
business: ‘‘ By this ordinance the 
Parliaments of Ireland are regu- 

In Nov. 

“ 1380 

1397 
1559 
15°5 
1613 
1634 
1639 


And in 1692 the number seem: to 
have been fixed at 309, at which 
it remained until the Union. 
Surely, then, if it be certain that 
the authority of the English sover- 


1374 there were summoned 
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lated. according to the instituti 

of England, for before this tir 
the conventions in ‘Ireland were 
not so properly Parliaments as — 
assemblies of great men.” It was 
under the powers conferred by this ~ 
ordinance that the Parliament of — 
Kilkenny was held in 1367. It © 
will therefore be seen to” be be- — 
yond question that, instead of © 
having sprung from Irish soil, © 
these Irish Parliaments were an 
article of English importation, ~ 
They were confined to English 7 
subjects, and composed of repre- = 
sentatives only from the districts — 
absolutely under British authority, 
They were summoned from time 
to time, at the will and pleasure of 
the English sovereign or his rep- 
resentative. Not only so, but if 
will be found that they were sum 
moned at different places and at dif- 
ferent intervals of time; and that, 
even at a much later period than 
that to which Mr O’Connell alludes, 
an interyal of no less than twenty- 
five years was allowed to elapse : 
without the convening of an Irish ~ 
Parliament. Moreover, the num- 
ber of persons summoned varied, 
according to the will of the King. 
Thus I find that in the March of | 
the year 1374 only twenty mem 
bers were summoned, all from con- 
stituencies within the Pale, and 
that in subsequent years the num- 
bers constantly varied. 


54 persons. 
“ 58 “ec 

“ 62 

“ 76 

ne 122 

“ 232 

“ 254 

4 274 
eign was necessary to the meeting 
of this body, and that he was never 
under any restraint as to the time 
at which it should be summoned, . 
the place at which it should meet, - 
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" or the number of which it should 

“pe composed, it seems on the face 
of it somewhat preposterous to 
allege that any ‘‘right,” such as 

that now advanced, can have a real 
" and substantial foundation. Those 
' who desire that Ireland should be 
4 ated from Great Britain, and 
' who are bold and honest enough 

* to openly avow such sentiments, 
) are of course at liberty to appeal 


> to any real or fancied greatness 


and prosperity of their country 
which existed in what are prac- 
tially prehistoric times, and to 
date the history of her decline 
fom the period of “the Anglo-Nor- 
man invasion. But it is as absurd 
# unreasonable to seize upon an 
institution which (in whatever 
form it existed) was undoubtedly 
the creation of those very Anglo- 
Norman invaders, and to claim it 
against them and their descendants 
as a proof of Irish independence. 
It may, however, be alleged by 
those who adopt Mr. Gladstone’s 
view of the subject, that, whatever 
' the origin of the Irish Parliament, 
and however complete its subjec- 
tion to the English sovereign in 
the earlier times after the reign of 
Henry II. it afterwards achieved 
a practical independence of Eng- 
land. In support of this view may 
be quoted the mission of Sir E. 
Poynings in the reign of ‘ King 
Henry VII., and the proceedings 
of his Parliament, held at Drog- 
heda in 1495. This Parliament 
‘passed the famous measure known 
as ‘* Poynings’ Act,’’ by which it 
was provided that in future no 
Parliament should be held in Ire- 
land until the King’s Lieutenant 
and Council had first certified, 
under the Great Seal of England, 


“The causes and considerations 
thereof, and all such Acts as to them 
Seemeth should pass in the same Par- 
lament; and such causes, considera- 
- tions, and Acts, affirmed by the King 
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and his Council to be good and ex- 
pedient for that land, and his licence 
thereupon, as well in affirmation of 
the said causes and Acts, as to sum- 
mon the said Parliament under his 
Great Seal of England had and ob- 
tained ; that done, a Parliament to be 
had and holden after the form and 
effect afore-rehearsed; and if any 
Parliament be holden in that land 
hereafter, contrary to the form and 
provision aforesaid, it shall be deemed 
void and of none effect in law.” 


It may be contended that this 
Act, which gave to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant or to the King in Council 
the whole initiative of legislation 
in the Irish Parliament, would 
have been wholly unnecessary if 
that Parliament had not previously 
possessed and exercised the powers 
of which it was thus deprived. 
But all that is really proved is 
that the Irish Parliament had 
assumed a greater power than that 
to which it was entitled, and than 
that which the sovereign upon 
whose will its existence depended 
was disposed to allow. I doubt 
whether any historical transaction 
has been more misrepresented and 
misunderstood than the cause and 
action of this Parliament of Drog- 
heda, which is commonly repre- 
sented as having violently invaded 
the constitutional rights of Irish- 
men, and basely surrendered the 
rights of an Irish Parliament. 
Those who take the trouble to in- 
vestigate history for themselves, 
will find that neither charge can 
be sustained; and Mr. Flood, speak- 
ing of ‘* Poynings’ law’ in 1781, 
admitted that, at the time of its 
passing, it was considered by the 
people ‘‘ as a boon and a favour.” 
The Irish people had from the first 
warmly espoused the cause of the 
house of York; and in 1452 the 
Irish Parliament had, in support- 
ing it, declared that ‘‘ Ireland is, 
and. always has been, incorporated 
within itself by ancient laws, &c., 
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and is only to be.governed by /aws 
made by its own Parliament.” — 
(Leland, vol. ii. p. 42.) The mis- 
sion of Sir Edward Poynings was 
caused principally by this unwar- 
ranted assumption of power by the 
Irish Parliament. It had been 
followed first by the coronation of 
the Pretender ‘‘ Lambert Simnel’’ 
(‘the Priest’s Boy,” as Sir John 
Davies calls him) in 1486, and 
then by the encouragement given 
to Perkin Warbeck. The Irish 
Parliament had fallen completely 
under the control of* the great 
lords, who used it for their own 
purposes, and grievously oppressed 
the people. The Parliament of 
Drogheda was called in order 
to strengthen the Crown by break- 
ing down their undue influence, 
exercised through the native Par- 
liament. At the same time that 


it placed that Parliament in its 
original position of entire subser- 


vience to the English Crown, it 
abolished many irregular taxes, 
instituted a small land-tax, pay- 
able only to the King, and in sev- 
eral other ways diminished the 
power of the great lords. Not 
to multiply quotations upan this 
question, it will perhaps suffice to 
give the words of Sir John Davies, 
Attorney-General in the time of 
James I., whom Mr. Gladstone 
himself quoted in his last Man- 
chester speech as ‘‘a most able 
authority.’’ Speaking of ‘‘Poyn- 
ings’ Act,” he says :— 

‘This Act, though it seemed Arima 
facie to restrain the liberty of the 
subjects of Ireland, yet was it made 
at the prayer of the Commons, upon 
just and important cause. For the 
governors of that realm, specially such 
as were of that Country Birth, had 
layd many oppressions upon the com- 
mons: and amongst the rest, they 
had imposed Lawes upon them, not 
tending to the general good, but to 
serve private turnes, and to strengthen 
their particular factions. This moved 


tea 


them to referre all Lawes that 

to be passed in Ireland, to be i 
ered, corrected, and allowed first by 
the State of England.” 


Those who still maintain that 
Ireland has had a ‘*¢ national’ 
Parliament for the last 500 y 


in Irish History. 


appear to be placed in this dilem- 


ma: either the Irish Parliament 
up to the year 1495 had been, as] 


have endeavoured to show, nothing . 


more than a convention of British 
settlers, entirely dependent upon 
the will of the English sovereign; 
or else, being independent as they 


allege, it solemnly and formally — 


relinquished it’ independence at 
the Parliament of Drogheda. The ~ 
moral which I think we may fairly 
draw from the proceedings of this 
celebrated Parliament of Drogheda’ 
is that, even in the days of King» 
Henry VII., it had become evie 
dent that the existence of two 
bodies claiming to be ‘‘ independ: 
ent’’. Parliaments, in contiguous 
countries governed by the same 
monarch, was inconsistent with 
the harmonious working of the 
constitution. If space permitted, 
there are several’Irish Parliaments 
to which it would be interesting 
to allude, and several events in - 
Irish history which throw light 
upon the question of ‘‘ independ- 
ence.’’ Mr. O’Connell, indeed, tells 
us, in the same speech which I 
have already quoted, that ‘the 
parliamentary principle, first con- 
fined to the Pale, was extending 
throughout Ireland in the reign 
of James I., sudjected still to 
unjust control, but working out 
the entire principle of legislative 
and judicial independence.’’ He 
calls to mind, moreover, that the 
Irish Parliament ‘‘four times re- 
pealed Poynings’ law, and as many 
times re-enacted it.’’ It was, he 
says, ‘‘a Parliament sometimes 
considerably checked—sometimes ~ 
acting more freely.’’ I have pre 
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ferred to quote Mr O’Connell 
upon this point, rather than to 
call witnesses more favourable to 
my own views, because it appears 
tome that, ‘‘ reading between the 
lines’”’ of the speech of that emi- 
nent man, those views are strongly 
corroborated. What is the real 
meaning of this ‘repealing and 
eenacting Poynings’ law,’”’ being 
«considerably checked,” and ‘*sub- 
jected to unjust control’’? Simply 
this, that from time to time the 
Irish Parliament attempted to 
exetcise greater powers than really 
belonged to it, and that as often 
athe attempt was made it was 
checked and defeated. Such would 
probably — nay, undoubtedly — be 
the case if the Irish Parliament 
in any shape or form, should be 
reconstituted to-morrow ; and those 


_who doubt it can have given but 


little time to the study of human 
nature in general, or that of Irish- 
men in particular. It would be 
beyond the scope of this article to 
do more than glance at a few 
points in the history of the Irish 
Parliament from the time of the 
enactment of Poynings’ law. Its 
continued and entire subserviency 
tothe English-monarch is evinced 
by its behaviour in the next reign, 
when ft passed a law declaring the 
inheritance of the Crown to be in 
King Henry VIII. and his heirs 
by Anne Boleyn; and on receiv- 
ing intelligence of her condemna- 
tion and death, immediately re- 
pealed its own Act, and resolved 
that it was in the issue of the 
King by Jane Seymour. The 
Statute of the 13 of Henry VIII. 
C. 3, ‘‘ recites that at that time 
the King’s laws were obeyed and 
executed in the four shires only’”’ 
(Sir J. Davies, p. 236); and the 
majority of historians appear to 
concur in the statement that Ire- 

was reconquered—or more 


completely conquered than before 
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—by Queen Elizabeth. ‘For the 
arms of this queen,” says Leland 
(vol. ii: p. 410), ‘* was reserved the 
honour of completely reducing all 
the enemies of the Crown of Eng- 
land in this island, after a per- 
petual contest of 440 years.’’ The 
first semblance of anything ap- 
proximating to a real Parliament 
in Ireland was that summoned 
by James I., with the intention 
of consolidating his power in that 
country. No better summary of 
the transactions of this and the 
succeeding period will be found 
than in Lord Clare’s great Union 
speech in 1800; nor is it necessary 
to refer to the Irish Parliaments 
held under the Stewarts, or the 
summoning of forty Irish rep- 
resentatives to Westminster by 
Oliver Cromwell. It was in 1698, 
in the reign of William III., that 
Mr Molyneux, member for the 
University of Dublin, published 
his book—‘ The case of Ireland’s 
being bound by Acts of Parlia- 
ment in England stated ’—which 
claimed independence for the Irish 
Parliament. This book was em- 
phatically condemned by the Eng- 
lish Parliament, as ‘‘.of dangerous 
tendency to the Crown and people 
of England, by denying the autho- 
rity of the King and Parliament 
of England to bind the kingdom 
and people of Ireland.’’ The only 
effect of this claim to. independ- 
ence seems to have been to irritate 
the English Parliament, whose 
legislation during this and the 
succeeding reign was in many 
respects unjust and injurious to 
Ireland, and whose discourage- 
ment of her woollen manufacture, 
and enactment of penal laws 
against the Catholics, cannot be 
regarded without disapproval and 
regret. The Irish Parliament, 
meanwhile, being all the while ex- 
clusively Protestant, and _ repre- 
senting only the English settlers, 
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could neither assert nor maintain 
its independence. Plowden tells 
us (vol. iii. p. 229), that ‘‘in so 
much diffidence and contempt did 
the British Parliament kold that 
of Ireland during Queen Anne’s 
reign, that in every matter which 
was considered to be of importance 
to the British empire, they ex- 
pressly legislated for Ireland, as 
if Ireland had no Parliament of 
her own.”’ Indeed, the estimation 
in which this Parliament of the 
Pale has always been held by Irish- 
men may be judged by the terms 
in which they speak of it down to 
this very day, an instance of which 
may be quoted from the interest- 
ing work of Mr R. Barry O’Brien, 
entitled ‘ Fifty Years of Concession 
to Ireland,’ in which he invariably 
speaks of the ‘‘ Colonial Parlia- 
ment,’’ or the ‘‘Anglo-Irish Colonial 
Parliament,’’ as if to mark that it 
had nothing to do with the ancient 
Irish race. In 1719 another at- 
tempt was made by the Irish Par- 
liament to act independently of 
that of England. This time it 
was the Irish peers who claimed 
an appellate jurisdiction, which 
was promptly denied by the Eng- 
lish Parliament, who passed ‘‘ An 
Act for better securing the De- 
pendency of the Kingdom of Ire- 
land upon the Crown of Great 
Britain,’”’ in which Act it was 
declared that no such jurisdiction 
existed. In the same manner, 
every attempt at independent ac- 
tion during the succeeding reigns 
was at once repressed, and the 
supremacy of the British Parlia- 
ment maintained. 

The Irish Parliament was under 
the control of a few great families, 
who, in return for the patronage 
of the State, which was allowed 
to pass through their hands, gave 
their support to the Government 
of the day. During all this time 
complaints of the venality and 
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corruption which prevailed wil] — 


be found in the pages of every 
historian of the times. From the 
beginning to the end of the his- 
tory of the ‘‘Irish Parliament” 
it will be found, first, that it never 
was more that the Parliament of 
the Protestants and English set. 
tlers ; and secondly, that its inde. 
pendence was never established 
and never admitted. It was en- 
larged by James I., who first gave 
representation to Ulster, and who 
created a number of new constitu. 
encies for the support of the Prot- 
estant interest. Its action after 
the Treaty of Limerick showed 
that it was still bent upon the 
same pursuit, and represented no- 
thing but the strongest anti-Cath- 
olic party. There is little for 
any one to be proud of in its 
performances during the reign of 
Queen Anne and the sovereigns 
who succeeded her; and with 
truth it may be stated that, until 
the American war brought to the 
front questions concerning taxa 
tion and representation, which 
bore forcibly upon the condition 
of Ireland, there is no pretence 
for saying that any approach was 
made towards the - possession of 
independence by the Irish Parlia- 
ment. : 


The second class of Mr Glad- 
stone’s statements with which I 
desire to deal are those relating 
to the establishment and _ history 
of the Irish Parliament of 1782, 
commonly known by the name of 
‘¢Grattan’s Parliament.’”’ He tells 
us (Mid-Lothian Address, May 1, 
1886) that this Parliament was 
‘‘yielded to the demands of the 
volunteers ;”” and in his speech at 
Manchester (June 25) he says 
that if it had been now revived 
‘¢it would have been undoubtedly 
an independent and not a statu- 
tory power, and would have had 
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the power of inconvenient inter- 
ference at every point with the 

eedings of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment.”’ Furthermore, in his letter 
to Mr Sydney Buxton, of 2gth 
June last, he uses the following 


. 
md 


«A hundred years ago we gave to 
Ireland a free Parliament of her own, 
with which she was satisfied. Its 
constitution was faulty, but it made 
many and great improvements, and 
was beginning to make more and 

rwhen in 1795 the Tory Gov- 


emment of England stopped the work ° 


by recalling Lord Fitzwilliam, to the 
homor of every Liberal statesman of 
the day, and of the whole Irish 

e. This tyranny begot discon- 
tent; discontent was met by arbitrary 
government. Then came resistance in 
i798. and frightful bloodshed.” 


In words but little varying from 
the above, Mr Gladstone had 
already told the people of Liver- 
pool that— 


“In 1782, by an act of late but 
great wisdom, the Parliament of Ire- 
land was placed upon a footing on 
which she would have worked out 
the regeneration of that country, and 
was working it out patiently and 
steadily, had it not been for the . evil 
fate which induced the British Gov- 
emment to interfere and to prevent 
that Parliament from consummating 
its beneficent undertaking.” 


It is difficult to write in calm 
terms of the indictment which Mr 
Gladstone deems it just to bring 
against his countrymen in the 
words which I have quoted. They 
contain such a description of the 
Irish Parliament of 1782-1800, 
and its concurrent history, as one 
could hardly have expected from 
the pen of a British Minister, and 
certainly not from one who had 
Studied that history with any 
amount of care. It is unques- 
tionably true that, taking advan- 


tage of the pressure upon Eng- 
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land which arose from the revolt 
of her American colonies and the 
war with France, the Irish volun- 
teers vehemently urged those de- 
mands which, refused by the Ad- 
ministration of Lord North, were 
conceded upon the accession to 
office of Lord Rockingham. It 
may also be true, as Mr Glad- | 
stone seems to imply, that this 
concession was due to fear of the 
volunteers, just as it may likewise 
be true that more recent conces- 
sions in Irish legislation have 
been due to fear of the power 
and practices of the ‘‘ Nation- 
alists’’ and their Fenian allies. 
Perhaps, however, the ‘author of 
these later concessions might have 
been reasonably expected to give 
some credit to the English Gov- 
ernment of 1782 for having been 
actuated less by fear than by an 
honest desire to conciliate and 
satisfy the Irish people. Mr Fox, 
indeed, in his place in the House 
of Commons, protested that he 
‘would agree to the demands of 
the Irish, not because he was in- 
timidated, or afraid to oppose 
them, but because he believed 
them to be founded in justice.’ 
But however this may be, it is 
well to observe, in the first place, 
the distinct statement that in 
1782 England ‘‘gave to Jreland 
a free Parliament of her own;”’’ 
because to an ordinary mind this 
would appear to negative the pre- 
vious allegation, that Ireland had 
possessed such a Parliament al- 
ready for 500 years, and that such 
a Parliament was ‘‘ not a gift, but 
had sprung from the soil.’’ 

It is also well to note, in the 
second place, the admission that 
this Parliament ‘‘ had the power 
of inconvenient interference at every 
point with the proceedings of the 
Imperial Parliament,’’ as furnish- 
ing aclue to some of the reasons 
why, eighteen years later, patriotic 
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statesmen who desired the har- 
monious working of the constitu- 
tion resolved to put an end to that 
system which so greatly impeded 
it. But the main point with which 
we have now to deal is, whether 
the description of this Parliament 
given by Mr Gladstone is a true 
. and just description, and whether 
the British Government deserves 
the complete and withering con- 
demnation which he deals out to 
it with such an unsparing hand. 
Upon such a point I must appeal 
to authority, and would venture, 
in the first place, respectfully to 
remind Mr Gladstone that at Glas- 
gow he himself described the Irish 
Parliament which passed _ the 
Union, and which was a Parlia- 
ment elected under the ‘‘ constitu- 
tion” of 1782, as ‘‘a miserably 
constituted. Parliament—a Par- 
liament of. 300, in which there 
were 116 placemen, and in which 
a large number of the remaining 
members were returned by nom- 
ination boroughs.’’ This ‘‘misera- 
bly constituted free Parliament” 
does not seem to have possessed 
the entire confidence of the Irish 
people even after it had received 
the gift of independence. It would 
have been strange if such had been 
the case, for it was a Parliament 
of an exclusively Protestant char- 
acter—the Catholics, who formed 
the majority of the population, 
being still refused political rights. 
But even the Protestants did not 
place implicit reliance upon the 
powers and good intentions of this 
‘‘regenerating’’ Parliament. The 
volunteers were composed of Prot- 
estants, and they assumed a totally 
unconstitutional position, appoint- 
ing delegates, who sat in conven- 
tion simultaneously with the Par- 
liament, for no other. apparent 
purpose than to guide, control, and 
overawe that august body. Speak- 
ing of the Irish House of Commons 
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in 1782, Mr Froude (vol. ij, 
396) terms it, ‘undoubtedly an ~ 
absurd caricature.’”” Absurd of — 
not, it had the spirit to refuse the _ 
Reform Bill which Flood presented, — 
as the mouthpiece of the conven. — 
tion; but this was done by the 
initiative and in support of the 
British Government. . 
With regard to the ‘*independ- 
ence”’ of the Parliament of 1782. 
1800, it may be well to recall the 
fact, that ‘‘the assent of the 
sovereign under the Great Seal of 
England (not of Ireland) was still 
required to any Act passed by both 
Houses of the Irish Parliament, 
and that no Parliament could be ~ 
held without license under the 
Great Seal of Great Britain. There 
was still, therefore, virtual control 
by England over the proceedings 
of the Irish Parliament, which, 
moreover, had no power whatever 
over the executive administration. 
The old complaint of Irishmen had 
been that they were legislated for 
by a Parliament in which t 
were not represented ; and Moly- 
neux, in his book, had declared 
that ‘‘the people of Ireland ought 
to have their representatives in 
the Parliament of England; and 
this, I believe, we should be willing 
enough to embrace, but this is@ 
happiness we can hardly hope for.” 
It was well remarked by Mr 
Emerson Tennent, in the debate 
of 1834, that, during the period 
of which we speak, Ireland, ‘with- 
out enjoying the dignity of a separ- 
ate State, suffered all the incon- 
veniences of being a_ separate 
people.” The very language im 
which her parliamentary constitu 
tion was given her in 1782 stated — 
that it was ‘‘ indispensable to the 
interest and happiness of the king- 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland 
that the connection between them 
should be established by mutual 
consent on a solid and permanent 
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Z basis; ’’ and during the time that 
‘Jreland possessed a separate Par- 


jiament, nominally independent, 
but unable to take any step with- 
out the concurrence and assent of 
the Parliament of Great Britain, 
how could the connection be so 
described ? 

The only ‘‘ solid and permanent 
basis’ was one into which the ele- 
ment of equality should enter ; and 
the reason given to Lord Charle- 
mont by Montesquieu is one which 
an Irishman might well accept as 
decisive in favour of a single 
legislature for the two countries— 
namely, that ‘‘an inferior country 
comected with one much superior 
in force can never be certain of 


’ the permanent enjoyment of con- 


stitutional freedom, unless she has, 
by her representatives, a propor- 
tional share in the representation 
of the superior kingdom.’’ The 
character of this Parliament, how- 
ever,*as given by Plowden, is 
hardly in accordance with the 
eulogy of Mr Gladstone. Speak- 
ing of its acceptance of the ‘‘ con- 
stitution ’’ given by Lord Rocking- 
ham, he says :— 


“Although the short space of six 
weeks had scarcely elapsed since the 
House of Commons had triumphantly 
boasted of their steady adherence to 
the dictates of the Castle in rejecting 
every effort of the patriots to attain 
that constitutional liberty which they 
had been labouring at for years, .. . 


‘the ductile and instantaneous versatility 
_ of that very majority in supporting 


the propositions which they had be- 
fore rejected, is a political phenom- 
enon worthy of the most serious 
observation. All the ministerial 
members of independent fortune 
Started up in rapid succession to 
purify their past conduct by disclaim- 
ing the influence of place or emolu- 
ment: the chastest motives of patri- 
otism had induced them hitherto to 
Oppose that very system on which, 
by the magic of new appointments, 
they now discovered the salvation of 
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their country depended "—(vol. i. p. 
596). 


Whether or not the above is an 
accurate description of the Irish 
Parliament of 1782-1800 is a mat- 
ter of little moment compared with 
the question whether their pro- 
ceedings during that period really 
entitle them to be spoken of as a 
Parliament which was all the time 
‘patiently and steadily working 
out the regeneration of their coun- 
try.”’ The record of their transac- 
tions will occupy no great space, 
either of time or paper. In 1783 
they were almost entirely occupied 
in defending their position against 
the attempted dictation of the vol- 
unteers, whose moral defeat and 
eventual collapse, though credit- 
able to the majority who brought 
it about, by their support of the 
Government, can hardly be termed 
a work of ‘‘ regeneration.” In 
1784, houghing, tarring and fea- 
thering, and other outrages, were 
practiced to a serious extent; the 
‘«Whiteboys ”’ came into notice, and 
no great social benefits can be said 
to have accrued from the recent 
‘¢independence’”’ of the Parliament; 
their chief sessional work was the 
rejection of Flood’s reiterated mo- 
tion for reform, for which they 
were subjected in June to an ad- 
dress from a meeting in Dublin, 
over which the high sheriffs pre- 
sided. In the resolutions adopted 
at this meeting, a description of 
the parliament is given in terms 
little more flattering than those 
which I have quoted from Plow- 
den. One of the resolutions ran 
as follows :— 


“Resolved unanimously, that the 
venality and corruption of the present 
House of Commons, evinced the 
many arbitrary Acts passed in the 
last session, and the contempt and 
indignity with which they treated the 
applications and petitions of the con- 
stituent body, oblige us now to re- 
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quest the people at large to unite with 
us in the attainment of a more ade- 
quate representation, and in petitions 
to the throne for a dissolution of the 
present Parliament.” 


The address itself, founded upon 
these resolutions, is too long to in- 
sert here, but it condemns in the 
strongest terms the character and 
conduct of the Parliament. The 
Irish people do not seem to have 
been much enamoured of their 
‘‘free Parliament” at this period, 
for mobs frequently invaded the 
sittings of the House, whilst the 
continued prevalence of ‘‘ tarring 
and feathering,’’ ‘‘ houghing,”’ and 
other malpractices, gave no proof 
that the ‘‘ regenerating’’ process 
was at work. 

In 1785 the principal business 
of the Irish House of Commons 
was the discussion of Mr Pitt’s 
commercial proposals, which were 
eventually withdrawn owing to the 
narrowness of the majority (19) 
which the minister could com- 
mand. The bill for the revival of 
the militia, which dealt a death- 
blow to the volunteers, was car- 
ried, but carried by the ‘‘ Castle’’ 
majority against the “ Patriots.’’ 
Riots and confusion again prevail- 
ed in Dublin during this year. In 
1786 the ‘‘ Right-boys’’ caused 
disturbances in the southern pro- 
vince, and gross outrages were 
committed upon the Protestant 
clergy. In parliament, the pen- 
sion-list was attacked by Grattan 
and his friends, but the attack was 
defeated ; and their violent opposi- 
tion to the bill for regulating the 
police (the only important bill of 
the session) shared the same fate. 
In 1787 the turbulent state of the 
southern province was mentioned 
in the King’s speech. The subject 


occupied much of the attention of 
Parliament, and the principal le- 
gislation consisted of a bill ‘‘ to 
prevent tumultuous risings and 


assemblies,’’ opposed by some of 


Grattan’s friends, though only par- 
tially by himself. He mooted she 
question of tithes in this session 
but his motion was negatived with: 
out a division. In 1788 he renew- 
ed this motion, which was lost 
121 to 49. ‘The pension-list and 
the hearth-tax were both attacked, 
but the House refused to entertain 
either question, and the session 
terminated in April. This year 
witnessed the riots and fighting of 
the ‘‘Peep o’ Day Boys’’ and * De. 
fenders’’ in the north. In 1 
the Irish Parliament was 
occupied with discussions upon the 
Regency, which arose in conse 
quence of the King’s illness. Ip 
this session Grattan had some sue- 
cess in his attack upon pensions; 
but as soon as the King’s recovery 
was announced, the majority im- 
mediately veered around again and 
supported the ‘‘ Castle,’’ so that he 
failed in this and in other attempted 
reforms. The shameless conduct 
of the ‘‘ time-servers’’ in the Irish 
Parliament at this period, and the 
notorious corruption which pre- 
vailed, probably led to the motion 
in whick Grattan attacked the whole 
system of ‘‘ Castle’’ government in 
the beginning of the year 1790. 
In the same session, Ponsonby 
again assailed the pension-list, and 
Curran also took up the subject, 
but all three failed to impress’ the 
Parliament. The same thing oc- 
curred in 1791; and in that year 
came more disturbances in the 
north, savage murders of Protest- 
ants, and the formation of the 
‘‘ United Irishmen,’”’ whose main 
principle was hatred of England, 
and admiration of the republican 
doctrines of the French Revolu- 
tion. In 1792 Grattan made his 
famous attack upon the adminis- 
tration of Lord Westmorland, and 
once more exposed the corruption. 
of the system of government. He 
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emphatically denounced the sub- 
serviency of the House of Com- 
mons, and their ‘‘sale of their 
yes? to the Government. In 
fhis session the Government sup- 

ed a very partial measure of 
relief to the Catholics, introduced 
by Sir Hercules Langrishe, which 
was carried ; but the great Catholic 
petition, praying for the franchise, 
was rejected by 208 to 23 votes. 
In 1793 discontent and disturbance 
were still rife, and the ‘‘Conven- 
tion Bill,’” vehemently opposed by 
Grattan, was.carried. Ministers 
also made some further concessions 
to the Catholics, but the attempt 
to introduce Reform again failed. 
The session of 1794 was remark- 
ably short, the only important de- 
bate being upon Mr. Ponsonby’s 
Reform Bill, which was defeated 
by alarge majority ; and the ses- 
sion terminated upon the 25th of 
March. 

This closes the record of the 
proceedings of the Irish Parlia- 
ment up to the period of Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s appointment to the 
viceroyalty. Surely it is ‘a 
farce and something more’’ to 
speak of this Parliament as having 
been engaged in the ‘‘beneficent 
undertaking’ of ‘‘patiently and 
steadily working out the regenera- 
tion of their country.’’ During the 
whole of its career since 1782, it 
was the obedient slave of the Brit- 
ish Government, ‘‘patiently and 
steadily” supporting the ‘‘Castle,’’ 
and resisting every proposal in the 
shape of Reform or ‘‘regeneration”’ 
made by the independent party. 
Save and except the legislation 
initiated by the Government, its 
legislative work was practically 
nothing. It refused Reform—it 
only meted out relief to its Cath- 
olic fellow-subjects in such misera- 
ble dribblets as the British Govern- 
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ment permitted and suggested. 
The ‘‘many and great improve- 
ments”’ which it made of its own 
motion are absolutely chimerical, 
and most of its more important 
measures were such as would .in 
the present day be bitterly de- 
nounced as savouring of ‘‘coer- 
cion.’’ Whilst corruption and ven- 
ality were again and again imputed 
to it in the most open manner and 
the most outspoken language, it 
cannot for a moment be pretended 
that this “free Parliament” was 
one with which ‘‘Ireland was sat- 
isfied.’’ During the whole period 
from 1782 to 1795, discontent, dis- 
loyalty, riots, murders, tumultuous 
meetings, and illegal societies pre- 
vailed and increased in number ; 
the Parliament was held in the 
greatest contempt by the people, 
and the description now given of 
it by those who accept Mr. Glad- 
stone’s views is utterly at variance 
with that given by the Irish 
‘Patriots’ of the time, as well as 
with the historical facts of the 
case. Mr. Barry O’Brien, indeed, 
expressly excepts the concession 
of independence to this Parliament 
from his list of British concessions 
to Ireland, on the ground that ‘‘it 
was a concession to the English 
colonists only.”! ‘The truth is, 
that such a Parliament could not 
have existed so long if it had not 
been subservient to the British 
Government ; and this very body, ° 
even as things were, whenever it 
evinced any ‘‘independence’”’ at 
all, proved at once the immense 
difficulty which must always at- 
tend the coexistence of two parlia- - 
ments in the same kingdom. .Per- 
haps the clearest and most conclu- 
sive statement upon this point is 
to be found in the speech of Sir 
Robert Peel, on the 25th April 
1834, whose words, on account of 





1 Fifty Years of Concession to Ireland, vol. ii. p. 419. 
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their extreme importance, I ven- 
ture to quote at length :— 


“The history of Ireland herself,” 
says Sir Robert, “between the year 
1782 and the period of the Union, is 
pregnant with evidence fatal to the 
re-establishment of the system under 
which her affairs were then admin- 
istered—conclusive as to the fact, that 
under such a system the conmection 
between the two countries is in per- 
Gow danger. The annals of Irish 

istory for that short period—a period 
of only eighteen years—present, first, 
an address to the Crown from the 
Irish Parliament on the subject of 
the special relations of Ireland to 
Portugal ; which address—considered 
by Mr Grattan a spiritless and languid 
address, because it did not demand 
instant reparation for the insult offer- 
ed to Ireland—implied a right on the 
part ofthe Irish Parliament to resent 
the injury Ireland had sustgined, and 
to take such effectual means as the 
honour and indispensable rights of 
Ireland might demand. Thus, one of 
two events might have occurred from 
the decision of the Irish Parliament ; 
either the foreign relations of Great 
Britain with a friendly Power might 
have been disturbed, contrary to the 
wish of the British Parliament and 
the British Minister; or Ireland 
might have been involved in a war, 
to which Great Britain refused to be 
a party. The affair of Portugal oc- 
curred in 1782. In 1785, the proposi- 
tions adopted by the Parliament of 
Great Britain for regulating the com- 
mercial intercourse of Ireland with 
_ Great Britain and her colonies, were 

necessarily abandoned in consequence 
of the opposition of the Irish Par- 
liament. In 1788, upon the great 
question of Regency, it is prefectly 
notorious that the Parliaments of the 
two countries pursued a different 
course, acting upon principles at com- 
plete variance. . . . There have been 
only two occasions, in modern times, 
in which a difference between the 
two countries, as to the rights of 
sovereignty, could by ppery have 
occurred, and on both it did occur. 
The first was in respect of the title of 
William III. to the crown of Ireland ; 
the second, the right of the Prince of 
Wales to the office of Regent. 


Within the short ae of six years ¥ 


from the establishment of what js 
called the independence of the Irish 
Parliament—from the year 1782 to 
the year 1788—the foreign relations 
of the two countries, the commercial 
intercourse of the two countries, the 
sovereign exercise of authority in the 
two countries, were the subjects of — 
litigation and dispute; and it was 
owing more to accident than to 
other cause that they did not produce 
actual alienation and rupture. Add 
to these sources of discord and mis. ’ 
fortune a foreign invasion in 1796 
and a savage rebellion in 1798, and - 
what becomes of the boasted pros. 
perity and happiness which Ireland 
is said to have enjoyed under the 
government of the independent Par- 
liament ?” 


I think it will be admitted that 
the above passage affords a ra 
commentary upon Mr Gladst : 
laudation of the Irish Parliament 
at the period of which we are 
treating. But what shall we say 
of his description of what Mr 
Froude calls ‘‘the Fitzwilliam 
crisis’? I prefer to take my ac 
count of, this episode, not from Mt 
Froude, but mainly from the his- 
torian to whose ‘‘liberal and most 
impartial mind,’’ as well as to his: 
‘loyalty to truth and equity,” 
Mr Gladstone has himself borne 
willing testimony. Lord Stan 
hope gives us, in his ’Life of Wil- 
liam Pitt,’ a full account of the 
whole transaction, which is re 
dered still more reliable by his 
access to the private as well as 
public documents from which his 
knowledge was derived. But, if 
the first place, let me again call 
attention to Mr Gladstone’s words, 
that the Irish . Parliament ‘was 
beginning to make more 
greater improvements when, in 
1795, the Tory Government of 
England stopped the work by recall 
ing Lord Fitzwilliam, to the horror 
of every Liberal statesman of the : 
day, and of the whole Irish people.” 
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The impression left upon the minds 
of those unacquainted, or only par- 
tially acquainted, with Irish his- 

, would undonbtedly be that 
Lord Fitzwilliam, in conjunction 
with the Irish Parliament, had 
for some time entered upon and 
was actively engaged in the “ benef- 
jcent undertaking ’’ of ‘‘ regenera- 
tion,’ and that to his recall is 
to be attributed all the unhappy 
events of the succeeding years. 
“The Irish Parliament,’’ said Mr 
Gladstone at Liverpool, ‘‘ in’ 1795, 
under Lord Fitzwilliam, had been 
gallantly and patriotically exercised 
in amending the condition of the 
country.”” Now it should be at 
once stated and remembered, that, 
asa matter of fact, Lord Fitz- 
william arrived in Ireland upon 
the 4th January 1792, that his 
resignation of the office of Viceroy 
was given upon the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, and that consequently, al- 
though he did not actually leave 
Ireland until the following month, 
he was only Viceroy for a period 
of some seven or eight weeks, and 
remained in the country less than 
three months altogether. I have 
already summarised the proceed- 
ings of the Irish Parliament ‘up to 
the close of its session in 1794, 
from which may be gathered the 
reat amount and extent of its ‘¢ re- 
generating ’’ action. It will be 
remembered that Lord Fitzwilliam 
—who had become President of the 


Council in the Government formed 
in July 1794 upon the coalition of 


Pitt and a section of the Whigs— 
went to Ireland as the successor 
of the Earl of Westmorland. It 
must be fully and fairly admitted 
that his appointment was hailed 
with delight by all Irishmen who 
shared Grattan’s feelings with re- 
gard to ‘‘ Castle’’ corruption, and 
by the Catholics, who believed 
that it boded good to their claims 


_ for emancipation. I write without 
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prejudice upon this point, because 
I believe that these claims were 
just, and that the long delay’ in 
their recognition was morally wrong 
and politically unwise. But it is 
impossible, upon the evidence, to 
believe the assertion made by Mr 
Plowden (vol. ii. p. 471), and fre- 
quently made elsewhere, that ‘*Lord 
Fitzwilliam went over with a plen- 
itude of power from the British 
Government to carry every mea- 
sure which he proposed, amongst 
which was Catholic emancipation.” 
Mr Plowden says that this was 
‘*roundly asserted by that noble- 
man himself, by Lerd Milton, by 
Mr Ponsonby, and Mr Grattan, 
who was sent for to England and 
consulted upon the subject.’’ Mr 
Massey, in his ‘History of Eng- 
land’ (vol. iv. p. 284), quotes 
Grattan’s son and __ biographer, 
who says that Grattan was in- 
formed (by Mr Pitt) that ‘ while 
the Government were desirous of 
postponing the Catholic question, 
and would not bring it forward at 
present on their own responsibil- 
ity, they would not oppose it, if 
brought forward by others.’’ This 
is very much what Lord Fitz- 
william asserts in his ‘ Letters to 
Lord Carlisle’ upon the subject, 
and in support of this view must 
be borne in mind Mr Pitt’s well- 
known feeling in favour of the 
Catholic claims. Lord Stanhope, 
however, explicitly denies the state- 
ment. He tells us, touching the 
interview with Grattan, that Pitt 
was ‘‘fully determined not to 
pledge hinself or the Cabinet as 
to their future course.’’ More- 
over, in the debate of 17th March 
1800 upon the Union, Lord Fitz- 
william himself alluded to the 
subject, and admitted that he had 
assumed the Government of Ire- 
land ‘‘under orders, clearly un- 
derstood by me, not to give rise to 
or bring forward the question of 
2G 
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Catholic emancipation on the part 
of Government.’’ It is true that 
he declared in the same speech 
that he had at the same time 
entered his ‘‘ protest aganst re- 
sisting the question if it should 
be brought forward from any other 
quarter,’’ and had distinctly de- 
clared that in that case it should 
receive his ‘‘ full support.’’ Lord 
Grenville, however, who followed 
him in the debate, had ‘‘no re- 
collection of any such protest,” 
which Lord Fitzwilliam then stated 
to have been only verbal.—(Plow- 
den, vol. iii. 928, 929.) Some 
little light is thrown upon the 
maiter by a reference to Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s speech upon this 
occasion, wherein he alleges as 
a reason fcr his accepting such 
‘* orders,”’ that he ‘‘ yielded to the 
arguinent of not wishing to en- 
tangle Government in difficulties 
upon the subject at that period.” 
It is probable that the objections 
of the Government were not so 
much to the abstract merits of 
Catholic emancipation itself, as to 
the inexpediency of entering upon 
a question sure to excite so much 
of religious animosity—in a coun- 
try where religious animosities are 
of an exaggerated kind—at a mo- 
ment when the whole attention 
and energies of Government and 
people were concentrated upon a 
foreign war. Pitt. had at that 
time the ‘‘Act of Union” in 
view, and the great probability is 
that his hope and intention was to 
smooth the way for that union 
which he believed to be so desir- 
able for both Great Britain and 
Ireland, by accompanying it with 
concessions which should con- 
ciliate and satisfy the Catholics. 
But he was not prepared to enter 
upon the question at a moment 
which, rightly or wrongly, he 
judged to be inopportune, for 


reasons wholly outside the ques- 








he seems to have forgotten” the 
wish not 
ment in difficulties upon the 


subject,’’ for he gave such encour: — 


agement to the supporters of 
Catholic emancipation that Grat- 
tan promply introduced his bill, 
and then ensued the *‘ tyranny” of 
the British Government of which 
Mr Gladstone complains. It con- 
sisted in their adherence to their 
determination #o¢ to entertain the 
Catholic question at that moment, 
and their recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
who had practically forced it upon 
them. 

Be it observed, mpreover, that 
the Cabinet were entirely unan- 
mous in their action, and, as Lord 
Stanhope observes, ‘‘ the Duke of 
Portland, Lord Spenser, and Mr 


Windham were men of high feel-. 


ing and unblemished honour. They 
had long been the friends and allies 
of Lord Fitzwilliam, yet they, 
with whatever reluctance, con- 
curred in the necessity of his recall, 
and remained in office as the col. 
leagues of Mr Pitt.” An attempt 
has been made by several histori- 
ans of these events to show that 
the Catholic question had nothing 
to do with this recall, and that it 
is to be attributed to the Beresford 


influence, and that of other officials _ 


connected with the old and the new 
system, whom Lord Fitzwilliam 
had dismissed. As Lord Fitz 
william has himself endorsed this 
view, it is perhaps worth while 
to record the fact stated by Lord 
Stanhope (vol. ii. p. 2gt), and 
taken from Pitt’s own memoran- 
dum, that the Minister had made 
several conditions which were to 
be indispensable in the eventof 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s assumption of 
the Irish viceroyalty, Among 
these were: 1st, ‘‘A full explana- 


tion that all idea of a new system — 


ott 
ae) 


foes 
tion itself. Lord Fitzwilliam had _ 
no sooner arrived in Ireland than — 


to ‘‘entangle Govern- — 
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of measures or of new principles 
of government in Ireland is 
disclaimed and abandoned; 2d, 
Complete security that Lord Fitz- 
gibbon and all the supporters of 
Government in Ireland shail not 
be displaced; 34, That a place 
shall he found for Lord Westmor- 
land, the then Viceroy, so that it 
might be evident that the new 
appointment was not intended as 
aslight to that nobleman.”’ Lord 
Fitzwilliam landed on a Sunday 
evening, was ill all the next day, 
and on Wednesday sent notice of 
dismissal to Beresford and Cooke, 
twoof the ‘‘supporters’’ to whom 
Pitt had alluded. Pitt may have 
been wrong in making the condi- 
tion; but there can be no doubt 
that Lord Fitzwilliam acted with 
precipitate indiscretion in this 
matter, and it is very possible that 
this action, and the offence given 
to the Protestants by his conduct 
upon the Catholic question, may 
have both had their weight in 
determining the decision of the 
Cabinet. The continuance in 
office of Portland and his friends 
disproves the assertion that Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s recall was ‘* regard- 
ed with horror by every Liberal 
Statesman in the country.’’ It 
is beyond dispute that it was 
received with indignation by the 
Irish Catholics and their sym- 
pathisers. But it is a misuse of 
words to call ita ‘‘tyranny.”” Mr. 
Pitt had determined that emanci- 


pation could not be given at this 


moment; and to retain a Viceroy 
who desired to give it his ‘full 
support,’’ would have been as im- 
possible as for Mr. Gladstone to 
have retained in his Cabinet Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir George Tre- 
velyan, when he had resolved to 
give to Ireland that ‘‘ Home Rule”’ 
in which they could not concur. 
It is worse than a misuse of words 


_ to pretend and to allege that all 


the troubles of subsequent years 
sprang from the recall of Lord 
Fitzwilliam. . There were, after 
all, two sides to the Catholic 
claims. Mr. Froude (vol. iii. p. 
145) well observes, that ‘‘ the first 
argument for admitting the Catho- 
lics to the constitution had been 
their approved loyalty. Now, the 
argument was their disloyalty, 
which no other remedy would 
remove.’’ But whether or not it 
would have been right, wise, and 
politic to have conceded Catholic 
emancipation in 1795, and whether 
or not, in the then state of feeling 
between Catholic and Protestant 
in Ireland, and in a moment of 
national trial and national peril, it 
could have been fairly considered, 
and so great a change between 
the relative positions of the two 
religions effected without danger, 
it is beyond all question a complete 
and unwarrantable perversion of 
history to attribute to its refusal 
the unhappy events which occurred 
between 1795 and 1799. 

I say nothing of the cruel im- 
putation upon the Catholics, that 
they became rebels because the 
consideration of their claims was 
postponed, which is what Mr 
Gladstone’s words appear to imply. 
What I do say is, that no impartial 
man can read the history of the 
period between 1790 and 1798 
without perceiving that the episode 
of Lord Fitzwilliam’s recall (how- 
ever important in itself at the 
moment), was a very small portion 
of that history. During that 
period the French Revolution shook 
the whole framework of European 
government. Kings trembled upon 
their. thrones— strong Govern- 
ments were alarmed—religion it- 
self was assailed — revolutionary 
doctrines were everywhere. preach- 
ed, and under the attractive name 
of Liberty, the wildest theories 
of republican socialism were pro- 
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-mulgated and adopted, alike by 
honest enthusiasts and dishonest 
schemers. . 

Ireland, filled with an impulsive 
and excitable people, was not like- 
ly to escape the general infection ; 
unhappily, it fell upon a soil al- 
ready predisposed to receive the 
noxious seeds. Long before the 
days of Lord Fitzwilliam, secret 
societies and illegal clubs had been 
the favourite pastime of. disaffected 
Irishman. I have already alluded 
to the ‘* United Irishmen,’’ who 
sprang into existence after the 
French Revolution, and were in- 
spired by its principles. It was 
in 1791 that this body commenced 
operations, and Wolfe Tone 
(prompted, as he has told us, by 
‘*hatred to England’’) had been 
successfully preaching treason long 
before 1795. 

Ireland was in fact a hotbed of 
sedition when Lord Fitzwilliam 
arrived. It may be that his policy 
of concession would have postponed 
the rebellion. It may even be, 
and probably is, the truth that his 
recall hastened it, and strength- 
ened the disaffected party by en- 
abling them to appeal to the Cath- 
olics to join in the attack upon a 
Government which refused them 
equal rights of citizenship. But 
it is not true that the ‘‘ discontent ”’ 
of which Mr Gladstone speaks was 
“begotten ’’ by the ‘‘tyranny”’ of 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s recall. It is 
not true that loyal men, Catholic 
or Protestant, became disloyal on 
that account; nor is it either just 
or patriotic to accuse the Ministry 
of Mr Pitt of ‘‘arbitrary govern- 
ment ’’ because they took the neces- 
sary steps to repress and subdue a 
rebellious and incendiary spirit, 
which threatened the very exist- 
ence of their country. If other 
statesmen in more recent times had 
been equally firm and courageous 
in their determination to put down 


illegal societies and protect those 
who obeyed from those who defied 
the law, it might have been better 
for Ireland to-day, I have already 
called attention to some of the 
treasonable and mischievous soci- 
eties which troubled the peace of 
Ireland subsequently to 1782. 
Those who still doubt will do well 
to read the speech delivered by the 
Attorney-General on the 2oth May, 
1796, wherein he gave an historical 
detail of the outrageous proceed- 
ings of the ‘‘ Defenders,”’.commenc- 
ing with the year 1790; and as 
regards the fact that treason was 
rife long before 1795, indubitable 
proof is afforded by the Report of 
the Secret Committee, both of the 
Irish Lords and Commons, which 
sat upon the subject in 1798. In 
confirming the Report of the Com 
mons, the Lords unanimously re 
solved that ‘‘they were fully sat- 
isfied and convinced from the 
evidence laid before them, that a 
traitorous and alarming conspiracy 
has been formed for the subversion 
of the established laws and consti- 
tution, and the introduction of a 
system of anarchy, plunder, and 
confusion similar to that which 
had fatally prevailed in France.” 
They went on to state that ‘it 
appeared distinctly to them that 
such a system was the first and 
Jundamental object of these socie- 
ties, at their original institution im 
the summer of 1791; and that the — 
attainment of what were called 
Parliamentary Reform and Catho- 
lic Emancipation were and con- 
tinued to be holden out by them 
merely as a pretence for their asso- 
ciations, and with a view to seduce 
persons who were not apprised of 
their traitorous designs to unite 
with them.’’ In his speech upon 
the Union, Lord Clare said that 
he could ‘state with perfect confi- 
dence that the seditious and trea- 
sonable conspiracies which have — 
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brought this country to the verge 
of ruin, are the natural offspring 
of the adjustment of 1782." This 


" done extreme, of which Mr Glad- 


stone’s extravagant praise of the 
same ‘‘adjustment”’ is the other. 
As usual, the truth is probably to 
be found bétween the two. It is 
absolutely certain that the con- 
spiracies in question were not pre: 
yented by the gift of ‘‘independ- 
ence” to the Parliament of 1782. 
It is not so certain that they would 
not have existed, at least to the 
same extent, without that gift. 
What I take to be shown by the 
facts beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, may be summed up thus: 
ist, That Mr Gladstone’s descrip- 
tion of the Parliament from 1782 to 
i800 as a ‘* regenerating ’’ Parlia- 
ment, engaged in a ‘‘ beneficent 
undertaking,’’ is an absolutely 
erroneous and inaccurate descrip- 
tion, except upon the supposition 
that Grattan and the “patriots,” 
who were always defeated in that 
Parliament were invariably wrong, 
and the British Government, who 
initiated all the legislation which 
that Parliament passed, invariably 
right. 2d, That whatever the 
merits of the Fitzwilliam contro- 
versy, the recall of that nobleman, 
though it may have aggravated, 
did not cause the discontent which 
had existed long before it, and 
which would have culminated ina 
rebellion, whether or not Lord Fitz- 
william had been recalled. 3d, 
That the ‘‘ arbitrary government ”’ 
of the British Ministry was abso- 
lutely necessary in the perilous 
times with which they had to deal, 
and should be looked upon with at 
least as much leniency as Mr Glad- 
stone’s own ‘ coercion’’ policy be- 
tween 1880 and 1885. 

It is not necessary to particu- 
larise the events of the unhappy 
years 1796-98, save bya brief refer- 


; ence to the conduct of the Parlia- 
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ment which has been held up to 
our admiration. In 1795, as soon 
as the Government had declared 
against Catholic emancipation, 
they negatived Grattan’s bill by 


‘a large majority. They defeated 


by 1§8 to 48 his motion for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of 
the country; and in their subse- 
quent sessions they still resisted 
every proposal for Reform, whilst 
in the last division upon the Cath- 
olic claims, only 19 members were 
found to support them. 

Mr Plowden, who wrote in 1803, 
thus describes this Parliament :— 


“The ready adoption and support 
which the majority in Parliament had, 
in the first days of Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
administration, given to his proposed 
system of measures, and their unstead- 
iness and instant tergiversation upon 
the change of men, filled the people 
of Ireland with mistrust and jealous- 
ies that have never completely sub- 
sided to the present hour. They 
looked up no longer with any degree 
of confidence to the persons who were 
ready to barter their rights and in- 
terests to every set of men that could 
reward their ductility and subservi- 
ence.” 


I cannot leave the evidence as 
to the character of this Irish Par- 
liament without two quotations 
from Mr Grattan, which I respect- 
fully recommend to Mr’ Gladstone’s 
consideration. Upon one occasion 
he described it as ‘*an assembly 
whose _ restricted constitution ex- 
cluded freedom, and whose servile 
compliances had collected upon the 
country an accumulation of calam- 
ities.’” And, on the 26th of Feb- 
ruary 1790—ten years before the 
Union—he spoke thus :— 


“What has our renewed constitu- 
tion as yet produced? A Place Bill? 
No. A Pension Bill? No. Any 
great or good measures? No. Buta 
City Police Bill, a Press Bill, a Riot 
Act; great increase of pensions ; four- 
teen new places for members of Par- 
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liament, and a most notorious and cor- 
rupt sale of peerages. Where will 
this end ? ! 


I might accumulate evidence 
upon the same subject, but I think 
I have said enough to prove to any 
impartial mind that the Irish Par- 
liament of 1782-1800 is hardly 
deserving of Mr. Gladstone’s. ex- 
travagant eulogium, and cannot be 
said to have been one with which 
‘«Treland was satisfied.” 


The third series of statements 
to which I wish to call attention 
are those respecting the passing of 
the Act of Union in 1800. It is 
due to Mr Gladstone to chronicle 
the fact that in his second Edin- 
burgh speech he used the follow- 
ing words : ‘‘ Gentlemen, I tell you 
frankly that I am not prepared to 
consent to the repeal of the Un- 
ion;’’ and went on to say that 
‘the repeal of the Union means 
the permitted revival of the old 
original National Parliament of 
Ireland,’’ &c. It may well be con- 
tended that, as the principal effect 
of the Act of Union was to put an 
end to the separate Parliament of 
Ireland, and that Mr Gladstone’s 
proposed legislation was accepted 
by the Nationalists as about to 
revive, in same shape or other, a 
separate Parliament, it came with- 
in measurable distance of the re- 
peal of an Act the chief provision 
of which it would have abrogated. 
This, indeed, was. the opinion of 
no less a personage than Mr Glad- 
stone’s Lord Chancellor in 1885, 
Lord Selborne, who, in a letter 
addressed to the ‘Times’ upon the 
rst May in the present year, re- 
marked that ‘‘Mr Gladstone’s 
scheme is really a repeal of the 
Union.’’ But having given Mr 
Gladstone fair-play in quoting his 
denial of this fact, let us go on to 
see how he speaks of that Act of 


Union which he will of consent . 


to repeal. 
He tells the people of Glasgow 
that— 


“We took the Parliament of Ire. 
land from her in 1800 by fraud and 
force—by a mixture of fraud and 
force as disgraceful as has ever been 
recorded in history. . Through 
the executive government of Eng- 
land,” he adds, “the foulest and most 
monstrous corruption, joined with the 
grossest intimidation, was exercised 
to defile the minds and to purchase 
the votes ” of the Irish Parliament. 


At Edinburgh he says, that— 


“ The.Act of Union left Ireland in 
a state of burning indignation from 
one end of the country to the other; 
but the mass of the population, the 
Roman Catholic population, at that 
time were without organisation, and 
had no power to make their. senti- 
ments effective.” 


At Liverpool we have the same 
story— 


“I know of no blacker or fouler 
transaction in the history of man 
than the making ofthe Union. Fraud 
is bad, and force—violence as against 


right—is bad; but if there is one ~ 


thing more detestable than another, 
itis the careful, artful combination of 
force and fraud applied in the basest 
manner to the attainment of an end 
which all Ireland—for the exceptions 
might almost be counted on your 
fingers— detested, the Protestants 
even more than the Roman Catholics. 


In the Irish Parliament there were 


300 seats, and out of these there were 
116 placemen and pensioners. The 
Government of Mr Pitt rewarded 
with places those who voted for them, 
and took away the pensions of those 
who were disposed to vote against 
them. . . . That the detestabte Un- 
ion of fraud and force might be con- 
summated, the bribe was held out 
to the Roman Catholic bishops and 
clergy, in the hope of at any rate 
slackening their opposition, that if 
only they would consent to the Union 
it should be followed by full admis- 
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‘on to civil privileges, and by endow- 
ore &c., Re. Well, I have heard 
of more bloody proceedings, — the 
Massacre of St Bartholomew was a 
more cruel proceeding,—but a more 
base proceeding, a more vile proceed- 
ing, is not recorded, in my judgment, 
upon the page of history, than the 

ess by which the Tory Govern- 
ment of that period brought about 
the Union with Ireland.” 


In.his letter to Mr Philip Stan- 
hope, Mr Gladstone declares his 
conviction that, as the late Earl 
Stanhope was ‘‘a man of ‘liberal 
and impartial mind, he would have 
stigmatised as it deserved the in- 
famous history of the Union had 
it fallen within his period,’’ and 
“truth and equity would have 
placed him on our side;’’ whilst 
inhis letter to Mr George Leveson- 
Gower he still: further improves 
upon his vocabulary of abuse. For- 
getting the opinion which he had 
expressed at Liverpool that in nine 
out of ten recent subjects of legis- 
lation ‘‘ the masses had been right,”’ 
or perhaps taking the view that 
‘the exception in the present case 
“proves the rule,’’ Mr Gladstone 
writes, ‘‘ 1 am amazed at the dead- 
ness of vulgar opinion to the black- 
guardism and baseness—no words 
are strong enough—which befoul 
the whole history of the Union.” 

‘* Force,’’ ‘* fraud,’’ ‘* baseness,’’ 
‘“‘blackguardism,’’ are the terms 
which Mr Gladstone thinks it fit- 
ting to employ with respect to the 
legislation of one of the greatest of 
his predecessors, and one, too, who 
in his dealings with Ireland never 
displayed other than a liberal and 
conciliatory spirit. The use of 
such terms can only be explained 
by the supposition that the emi- 
~ment man who employs them has 
confined his studies of Irish History 
to the writings of a particular 
school of Irish politicans, and the 
Speeches of those whose object 
seems to have been to paint Eng- 
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land and her statesmen in the. 
darkest possible colours. It is 
impossible to surpass the violence 
of the language in which the con- 
duct of our country and her Gov- 
ernment has been described by 
such speakers and writers. Of its 
justice Mr Gladstone might have 
judged by comparing it with some 
of the attacks of the ‘‘ Nationalist ”’ 
press upon himself, and more espe- 
cially upon Lord Spencer, within 
the last two years. Great allow- 
ance is to be made for men who 
write under the influence of a 
strong belief that wrongs have 
been inflicted upon their country. 
It would be unfair to accuse such 
writers of wilful misstatements or 
exaggeration. Nevertheless, it is 
absolutely necessary to check their 
narrations by reference to other 
and more impartial accounts of the 
same transactions. It may be 
generous towards Ireland, but it 
is certainly not just towards Eng- 
land, nor conducive to the dis- 
covery of the truth, to accept 
without question all the accusa- 
tions of anti-Unionist writers, and 
to assume (as Mr Gladstone ap- 
pears to have done) the worst 
against our own country and the 
statesmen who directed her policy. 

Let me, in the first place, dispel 
the illusion that the late Earl 
Stanhope, had he now been alive, 
would have been on Mr Glad- 
stone’s side, and would have en- 
dorsed his abuse of the conduct 
of those who passed the Act of 
Union. In his history of the 
year A.D. 1707, Lord Stanhope 
speaks of the ‘Union with Scotland 
as ‘‘a great and healing measure ; ’’ 
and with regard to the allegation 
of bribery against the members of 
the Scottish Parliament, remarks 
that ‘‘ exactly the same allegation, 
and on just as flimsy grounds, was, 
on occasion of the Irish Union, 
a century afterwards, brought 
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against the members of. the Irish 
Parliament.” But this is not all. 
Although it is true that the ‘¢his- 
tory of the Union ”’ was not written 
by Lord Stanhope, it seems to 
have escaped Mr Gladstone’s mem- 
ory that the same noble historian 
has given to the world the ‘ Life 
of William Pitt,’ in which much 
of that history of necessity came 
before him. Is there anything to 
justify the belief that he considered 
the term ‘‘ infamous ’’ as one which 
could fairly be applied to that his- 
tory? Not one line. Lord Stan- 
hope describes Mr Pitt’s endeavours 
to remove the shackles and restric- 
tions upon the trade of Ireland, 
and the Protectionist opposition 
which he encountered from Fox 
and his followers. He relates in 
detail the episode of Lord Fitz- 
william’s mission and recall (with 
which I have already dealt), and 
he tells us that Pitt thought that 
‘*a new and comprehensive and 
healing measure must be tried— 
an Act of Union, which should 
raise the minds of Irishmen from 
local to imperial aims, which 
should blend the two legislatiures, 
and if possible also the two nations, 
into one.’’ Then, speaking of the 
change in Irish public opinion upon 
upon the szbject in 1800, Lord 
Stanhope says: ‘‘ Meanwhile the 
Irish people became better in- 
formed as to the project, and the 
strong arguments in its support 
began in various quarters to pre- 
vail.’’ Fvom one end of his history 
to the other there is nothing which 
affords the least justification for 
the assumption that he’ would have 
joined Mr Gladstone in his vehe- 
ment denunciation of the manner 
in which the Union was carried. 
Of course it cannot be for one 
moment denied that honours and 
places were promised and given 
to no inconsiderable extent. This 
is really the one foundation upon 
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which rests the huge superstruc- 
ture of ‘‘fraud, force, baseness. 
and _ blackguardism,”’ which Mr 
Gladstone has built up before our 
wondering eyes. 

But even this crime of ‘bribe 
and corruption” has been not alittle 
exaggerated, and must be judged 
with a fair consideration of all 
the facts.of the case. To some 
people it may seem a little hard 
that a British Minister should vent 
all his wrath upon his countrymen 
for their-misbehaviour in ‘giving, 
and none upon the immaculate © 
patriots who received, the honours 
and places for which their votes 
are said to have been bartered. 
It argues a low state of public 
morals, a want of patriotism, and 
a grievous laxity of principle, if, 
for the sake of such considerations, 
a majority of Irish representatives 
were ready to sacrifice the best 
interests of their country, and to 
support a measure which robbed 
her of her ‘‘old National Parlia- 
ment,’’ and inflicted upon her such 
injuries as are now alleged. I am 
inclined to take a more favourable 
view of Irish nature. As to the 
statement that money payments — 
were made for votes, Lord Stan- 
hope tells us that ‘‘to any large 
extent the allegation does not seem” 
true. There were certainly some 
payments of money on both sides. 
There was a stock-purse of the 
Opposition chiefs furnished by sub- 
scription, also a demand from time 
to time of secret supplies from the 
Treasury. But these secret sup- 
plies, as confidential notes ‘have 
since disclosed, were on no con- 
siderable scale,’’ and this fund, as 
Lord Stanhope reminds us, was 
not applicable only ‘to bribes to 
members of Parliament (if such 
were given), but ‘*there were con- 
spiracies to trace, and, in a lower 
class of life, runners and informers 
to pay.”” As of bribes, so of in- 
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timidation, we must always bear in 
mind that, however it may be al- 
tered.at the present day, the Irish 
nature and the Irish language of 
1799-1800 was somewhat prone 


to exaggeration. 


“He had good reason to believe,” 
said Mr Barrington, in the Irish 
House of Commons, “that corrupt 
and unconstitutional means had been 
used by the noble lord to individuals 
of the Irish Parliament. Some of 
those means were open and avowed: 
two of the oldest, most respectable, 
andmost beloved officers of the Crown 
had been displaced, because they pre- 
sumed to hint an opinion adverse 
to the stripling s dictates, on a sub- 
ject where their country was at 
stake.” 


Mr Plunket was even- more 
vehement in his language in de- 
nouncing the ‘‘ black corruption ”’ 
of the Castle. He alluded to men 


who had been disinissed ‘* because 
they dared to express a sentiment 


in favour of the freedom of their 
country,’’ and because they ‘re- 
fused to co-operate in the dirty job 
of a dirty administration.”’ 

But what was the cause and 
foundation of this outbreak of in- 
dignant patriotism? Sir John 
Parnell, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and Mr Fitzgerald, the 
Puisne Sergeant, could not con- 
scientiously support the Union 
proposed by the Government of 
which they were members, and 
consequently had to leave the 
Government. We have had _ in- 
stances of the same kind in mod- 
ern times, and no one, as far as I 
am aware, has charged a Prime 
Minister with the practice of ‘in- 
timidation ”’ or ‘‘ black corruption”’ 
because he has not felt able to re- 
tain as members of his Government 
persons who objected to its policy. 
_ Lord Castlereagh justly observed, 

m reply to these infuriated patri- 
ots, that ‘if the minister must re- 
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tain those persons who are hostile 
to his measure, because such is the 
will of a faction, the constitutional 
power of the Crown, and with it 
the constitution itself, were at an 
end. 

But what with regard to the 
bestowal of places and honours ? 
Lord Castlereagh, Sir J. Blaquiere, 
Lord Hawkesley, and others, in 
their places in Parliament, strong- 
ly denied the charges of corrup- 
tion. Still there can be no doubt 
that peerages and places were pro- 
mised and given which would not 
have been bestowed if the recipi- 
ents had not supported the meas- 
ure of the Government. We must 
endeavour to look fairly at the 
question from every point of view. 
We must bear in mind that the 
abolition of the Irish Parliament 
would of necessity diminish the 
importance, and, in some other re- 
spects, prejudicially affect the pos- 
ition of those members of both 
Houses of the Irish Parliament 
who would not find places in the 
United Legislature. Moreover, 
there must be taken into account 
the abolition of places in connec- 
tion with the Irish Parliament, 
which would of necessity follow 
its disappearance; .and beyond 
these considerations is to be re- 
membered the desire on the part 
of English statesmen to show that, 
in the furtherance of a measure 
which the Government believed to 
be for the great and substantial. 
benefit of both countries, there 
was every wish and intention to- 
conciliate Irish national feeling, 
and to meet with a liberal response 
every individual claim that might 
be advanced. Some allowance, 
therefore, may be made for those 
who yielded to the earnest solici- 
tations of Irish patriots for recog- 
nition; nor is it necessary, in 
judging of the behaviour of the 
latter, to endorse, absolutely and 
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completely, the saying of Charles 
Fox as to the propensity of Irish- 
men to desire jobs either for them- 
selves or for their country. It 
may have been, and probably was, 
the case, that many Irishmen, be- 
lieving the Union to be desirable, 
and being therefore willing to sup- 
port it, deemed it at the same 
time allowable to make the best 
bargain they could for themselves, 
and obtain as high a ‘‘ compensa- 
tion”’ as possible for their loss of 
place or position. Their conduct 
is, of course, to be condemned ; 
but it is a very different thing 
from the charge of having believed 
the Union to be injurious to their 
country, and to have sacrificed her 
interests by the sale of their votes. 
I am not attempting to deny that 
bargains were made and corrup- 
tion practised in order to secure 
the passing of the Union; but I 
maintain that there has been an 
immense amount of exaggeration 
upon the subject, and that the 
British Government of the day 
found so much corruption in the 
system previously existing in Ire- 
land, that they were in fact al- 
most forced to ‘‘fight fire by 
fire.’’ Certainly, if we are to 
believe Grattan, Curran, and the 
Irish ‘‘ patriots’ of the day, the 
practice of corruption did not 
commence with the __ introduc- 
tion of the Union measure, but 
had been part and parcel of the 
system of ‘*Castle’’ government 
ever since and long anterior to the 
‘*constitution’’ of 1782. It is 
better to look facts calmly in the 
face, and to admit that there is 
very little doubt of the fact. 
‘« Corruption ’’—that is to say, the 
retention of a parliamentary ma- 
jority by means of Government 
patronage and the return of 
**placemen’’ to Parliament—must 
and will always prevail in such 
circumstances as those which sur- 
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rounded the miscalled ‘National. 
Parliament ’’ in Ireland. 

Given two countries, one of 
which is the larger and stronger, 
but both of which are subject to 
the sovereignty of one king, and 
if a separate Parliament is to ex- 
ist in each, that of the weaker 
country must, in some shape or 
other, be subservient to the 
stronger. 
as was the case in the earlier 
history of Irish Parliaments, solely 
as a convefiient machine for regis- 
tering the edicts of the sovereign 
and his Government, or the latter 
must possess a majority in the Par- 
liament itself sufficiently strong to 
prevent the clashing of the two as- 
semblies. It argues no exceptional 
weakness or depravity in Irish 
nature, that in the Parliaments 
of that country Ministerial majori- 
ties were obtained by the bestowal 
of patronage for that purpose. This 
was undoubtedly the case; and al- 
though the system furnished a 
fruitful topic for patriotic declam- 
ation, it is difficult to imagine how 
Government could have been car- 
ried on without it. 

But as 
Gladstone’s vehement language 
makes it desirable to institute a 
more particular investigation. One 
part of the charge of wholesale 
bribery rests upon the ‘‘ compensa- 
tion’’ paid to the proprietors of 
boroughs. These compensations 
may have been right or wrong; 
but it must be remembered that 
they were indiscriminately paid to 
the opponents and supporters of 
the Act of Union, and cannot 
therefore be described as bribes 
for support. Lord Downshire, 
who was the proprietor of ‘seven 
seats, received £52,500—at the rate 
of £7500 per seat. But Lord 
Downshire was one of the most 
strenuous opponents of the Union. 
Lord Ely, who supported it, re- 
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ceived at the same rate £ 45,000 for 
his six seats; and other proprietors 
in the same proportion. 

Then, as regards pensions, it will 
be found that the great majority, 
if not the whole, of the pensions 
given were in respect of places in 
connection with the Parliament— 
of which there were a very large 
number—which, of course, perished 
with the Parliament, but the hold- 
és of which were held to have a 
daim to be pensioned. The names 
of these persons—between 200 and 

in number—will be found in 
areturn ordered by the House of 
Commons, and dated 28th June 
1842. It is clear, that whilst, on 
the one hand, those who think with 
Mr Gladstone may denounce as 
bribery, corruption, and ‘ base- 
ness” this granting of pensions 
and payment of ‘‘compensations’’ 
tothe proprietors of boroughs, it 
is open to the friends of the ‘Act 
of Union, on the other hand, to 
speak of these transactions as an 
instance of the desire of British 
statesmen that all Irishmen who 
had personal interests which would 
be prejudicially affected by the 
proposed legislation, should be 
treated with liberal generosity. 
The lavish bestowal of peerages 
and.other honours may, of course, 
be censured by the one, and _palli- 
ated, if not defended, by the other 
party, upon much the same prin- 
ciple. After all—and this should 
be borne in mind in judging of the 
wisdom and patriotism of Mr Glad- 
stone’s invective--much depends 
upon the motives and intentions. of 
those who were concerned in the 
passing of the Act of Union. 
They had undoubtedly to deal 
‘with men who, themselves part 
and parcel of a corrupt system, 
were bound to the maintenance 
of that system by strong ties of 
self-interest. If the authors of the 
Act of Union honestly believed 
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that it was the only solution of 
the questions by which Ireland 
had so long beén convulsed ; if, 
recognising the absurdity of term- 
ing that a ‘‘national’’ Parliament 
from which the vast majority of 
the nation were excluded on ac- 
count of their religion, they deemed 
it better for Ireland as well as 
Great Britain that there should 
be but one United Parliament, in 
which eventually men of each na- 
tion should sit together without 
any such exclusion; and if they 
felt that the position of Irishmen 
would be raised rather than low- 
ered by an alteration which gave 
them a more direct share in the 
representative government of the 
empire,—there is surely som2 ex- 
cuse for them if they used all 
the means at their command to 
bring to the same way of thinking 
men of pliable disposition and easy 
political consciences, whose per- 
sonal interest would otherwise have 
caused them to oppose the measure. 
That such opinions were held and 
professed by the advocates of the 
Union can hardly be contested. 
I have quoted Mr Pitt’s views as 
described by Lord Stanhope. It 
is worth while to record the words 
of Lord Clare in his speech of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1800 :— 


“We are tokd, by giving up a sepa- 
rate Government, and separate Par- 
liament, we sacrifice national dignity 
and independence. . . Is the dig- 
nity and independence of Ireland to 
consist in the continued depression 
and unredeemed barbarism of the 
great majority of the people, and the 
factious contentions of a puny and 
‘rapacious oligarchy, who consider the 
Irish nation as their political inher- 
itance, and are ready to sacrifice the 
public peace and happiness to their 
insatiate love of patronage and power? 
I hope I feel as becomes a true Irish- 
man, for the dignity and independ- 
ence of my country, and therefore I 
would elevate her to her proper sta- 
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tion in the rank of civilised nations. 
I wish to advance her from the de- 
graded post of mercenary province 
to the proud station of an integral 
and governing member of the great- 
est empire in the worid. I wish to 
withdraw the higher orders of my 
countrymen from the narrow and cor- 
rupted sphere of Irish politics, and 
to direct their attention to objects of 
national importance.” 


Lord Clare has been much ab- 
used by Irish ‘* patriots,’’ but I 
question whether more sensible 
and patriotic words have ever 
been uttered by an Irish states- 
man. It is idle to conceal the 
fact, that the experience of eigh- 
teen years, since the ‘‘adjust- 
ment’’ of 1782, had shown, first, 
that the difficulties of govern- 
ment were enormously increased 
by the coexistence of two Parlia- 
ments ; and secondly, that no con- 
cession to Catholic claims was to 
be expected from that Irish -Par- 
liament, which, by its continual re- 
fusal of the same, had given an- 
other proof of the truth of Mr 
Froude’s opinion (vol. iii. p. 551), 
that it had become ‘‘the most 
mischievous parody of a> repre- 
sentative legislature which the 
world has ever seen.’’ Mr Glad- 
stone speaks of ‘‘the bribe held 
out to the Roman Catholic bishops 
and clergy’’ for the purpose of 
‘slackening their opposition.’’ This 
is another instance of severe and 
unjust judgment passed upon very 
insufficient evidence. So far as I 
can discover, the only foundation 
for this imputation lies in the fact 
that Mr Pitt, being in favour of 
concessions to the Catholics, doubt- 
- less believed, and probably inti- 
mated his belief, that those con- 
cessions were more_likely to be 
obtained from a United Parlia- 
ment than from that which sat in 
Dublin. Lord Castlereagh also 
explicitly stated that ‘it was 
known that an arrangement for 


the clergy, both Catholic and Pro- 
testant dissenters, had been long in 
the contemplation of his Majesty's 
Ministers.”” That this intention 
was not carried out in the man- 
ner which -Mr Pitt desired, and 
that Catholic emancipation was 
not obtained until twenty-nine 
years after the Act of Union, 
arose from circumstances into 
which I need not here enter; but 
they were such as cast no dis- 
credit upon Mr Pitt, and entirely 
fail to sustain the charge of broken 
promises. 

Upon the general charge of 
bribery, it may be well to quote 
the words of Lord Castlereagh on 
the 15th February 1800 :— 


“As to the insinuation that the 
measure of Union was a measure of 
bribery; if bribery and public ad- 
vantage were synonymous, he readily 
admitted it to be a measure of the 
most comprehensive bribery that ever 
was produced. It bribed all the in- 
habitants of Ireland, by offering to 
embrace them within the pale of the 
British constitution, and to commu- 
nicate to them all the advantages of 
British commerce. But perhaps there 
was one class in the community to 


which our Union would not act as- 


a bribe. He alluded to those who 
called themselves lovers of liberty 
and independence; of (shat liberty 
which consisted in the abdication of 
the British constitution; that inde- 
pendence which consisted in the aban- 
donment of British connection. He 
acknowledged thai those WERE BRIBES 
HE WAS NOT PREPARED TO OFFER: 
there were many with whom he was’ 
not prepared to make any treaty but 
the treaty of the law.” 


With this quotation, which may 
perhaps be considered not inappli- 


cable to the circumstances of the | 


present moment, I pass from the 


question of bribery to the allega- 


tions that the Act of Union was 
‘detested by all Ireland, the Pro- 


testanis even more than the Ro — 


man Catholics.”’ 
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Let us examine a little into the 
evidence upon this point. Plow- 
den informs us that, at the time 
of the first introduction of the 
measure, ‘‘never was there so 
strong an opposition of conviction 
to any proposal of government in 
that kingdom, never so transcend- 
ent a necessity for carrying it.’’ 
He goes on to mention the cele- 
brated pamphlet of Mr. Cooke ih 
favour of the Union, and tells us 
that as many as_ thirty, pamphlets 
were published upon the subject 
before the end of December 1798. 
Public attention was thus called 
tothe question, and there can be 
no doubt that during the follow- 
ing year, it underwent ample dis- 
cussion, and received the fullest 
consideration, both by Parliament 
and people, before it became law 
in 1800. Plowden further in- 
forms us that, befére Parliament 
met in 1799, ‘‘so great indeed was 
the clamour excited by the idea 


of Union, that the general voice 
seemed to reject it with indigria- 


tion.” But he subsequently tells 
us that, before the meeting of Par- 
liament in the following year, <‘if 
the Union had not become popu- 
lar, it had ceased at least to be 
generally unpopular’ (vol. iii. p. 
983); and he records a meeting 
at Galway (p. 919) at which ‘‘the 
Archbishop of Tuam and other re- 
spectable individuals warmly de- 
clared in favour of Union ;’”’ and a 
speech of Hely Hutchinson, in 
which he spoke of a similar feel- 
ing in the counties of Cork and 
Kerry. 

It is not only to such reports, or 
to the opinion of one historian, that 
we can refer in order to show that 
the allegations as to the universal 
_ unpopularity of the Union, so 
freely made by the ‘‘Separatists”’ 
of to-day, and so readily endorsed 
by Mr Gladstone, are by no means 
to be accepted as unquestioned 
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facts. Common-sense tells us that 
it was very unlikely to be so, when 
one of the effects of the retention 
of a separate Parliament would 
have been the continued exclusion 
from political rights of the majority 
of the Irish people. It is doubt- 
less correct to say that it was the 
Protestants rather than the Catho- 
lics from whom came the most 
bitter opposition to the Union, 
and for a very excellent reason. 
The Parliament which was to be 
taken away was composed ex- 
clusively of Protestants, and was 
one of the means by which ‘‘Pro- 
testant ascendancy’? in Ireland 
was maintained. One of the main 
arguments for the abolition of that 
Parliament was, that in it only a 
minority of the Irish people was 
represented, and that it was im- 
possible to expect from it any such 
concession to the religion of the 
majority as: would give them a 
share in the representation. It 
required no bribe or corrupt pro- 
mise to show this to the Catholics ; 
and although Plowden states that 
in 1799 ‘‘the great body of Roman 
Catholics had rather kept them- 
selves back upon the question,’’ he 
goes on to say that, somewhat 
later, ‘‘it may, indeed, be said that 
a very great preponderancy in fa- 
vour of the Union existed in the 
Catholic body, particularly in their 
nobility, gentry, and clergy.’’ Those 
in Dublin, indeed, joined in the 
opposition ; but it must be remem- 
bered that Dublin, more than any 
other place, would lose by the 
removal of the: Parliament, and 
was naturally anxious for its re- 
tention. But, away from Dublin, - 
the facts of the ‘case do not seem 
to justify Mr Gladstone’s sweeping 
assertions. Nothing is so easy as 
to make such assertions, and doubt- 
less many quotations might be 
brought to sustain them, because 
the party which was opposed to 
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the Union was active and power- 
ful, and spared no pains to arouse 
popular enthusiasm by appeals to 
national feelings. When we come 
tu weigh the evidence, we shall 
find that there was a considerable 
change in public opinion, when, as 
Lord Stanhope says, ‘‘the Irish 
people became better acquainted 


with the subject.’”’ Lord Corn- 
wallis wrote on March 28th: 
‘From everything that I can 


learn, the opinion of the loyal 
part of the public is changing fast 
in favour of the Union.”’ Again, 
on August 13th, he says of the 
south : ‘‘In general, there is good 
disposition towards the Govern- 
ment, and cordial approbation of 
the measure of Union. This senti- 
ment is confined to no particular 
class of men, but equally pervades 
both the Catholic and Protestant 
bodies.’’ Massey tells us (vol. iv. 
* p. 390) that the results of the tour 
which the Lord Lieutenant took 
through the island was ‘‘a con- 
firmation of the opinion which he 
had always expressed, that the op- 
ponents of the Union were chiefly 
those who had an immediate in- 
terest in the maintenance of a 
local Parliament.’’ It is quite 
true that petitions were presented 
against the Act from a majority 
of the counties ; but Lord Castle- 
reagh was able to state, in February 
1800, that ‘‘the great body of the 
landed property in Ireland had 
become friendly to the principle ; 
for the property of those who had 
declared in favour of it in the two 
Houses of Parliament was, in com- 
parison with that of its opponents, 
nearly inthe proportion of three 
to one. Nineteen counties, whose 
superficial coutents formed five- 
sevenths of the island, had come for- 
ward in its support,’”’ and_seventy- 
four declarations had been present- 
ed to the same effect. Lord Castle- 


reagh spoke of the organization and 
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active exertions of its leading op- 
ponent to obtain signatures to 


petitions against the Union; facts 
which are abundantly proved by 
documentary evidence. He ad- 
mitted that the counties of which 
he had spoken were not unanimous, 
but maintained that ‘‘a very great 
proportion of the property in those 
counties decidedly favoured the 
Union, and that most of the com- 
mercial towns in the kingdom had 
also declared in its favour.” Ad- 
dresses in support of the measures, 
with many hundreds of signatures, 
were also presented from the 
Catholics of Waterford, Wexford, 
Cork, Leitrim, Longford, Tip- 
perary, Kilkenny, Roscommon, 
and a number of other places. 
(See Appendix to Plowden, vol. 
ili.) A reference to the division- 
list of February 6, 1800, will be 
a useful commentary upon these 
statements. The minority of 112 
against the Union included the 
pith and strength of the Orange 
party, and many representatives 
of small boroughs. The majority 
of 159 comprised the representa- 
tives of the cities and counties of 
Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Gal- 
way, Kerry, Clare, Mayo, Long- 
ford, Leitrim, Carlow, Roscommon, 
Wexford, Queen’s County, Down, 


Londonderry, Antrim, Armagh, 
Belfast, and other important 
places. With these lists before 


us, and considering the other facts 
to which I have called attention, 


it is idle to pretend that there was — 


no considerable party in Ireland 
favourable to the Union. There 
can be little doubt that this party 
existed, and increased in numbers 
and strength as people came to 
comprehend the strong arguments 
which could be adduced to show 


the benefits which Ireland might — 


expect from the measures. These 


- 


arguments had been well and fully . 


set forth in Mr Pitt’s speech on 
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January 23 and 31, 1799, which 
were widely circulated. throughout 
the country, and probably aided to 
bring about a change in public 
opinion. But perhaps no_ better 
summary of the expected benefits 
and of the general position of the 
question can be found than that 
contained in the speech of Chief 
Baron Yelverton in the Irish. House 
of Lords on the 22d March 1800:— 


“The great value,” he said, “of the 
arrangement of 1782, which he had 
assisted in forming, was, that it placed 
the Irish on a proud footing of legis- 
lative independence,and enabled them 
tosay on what terms they were will- 
ing to unite; whereas, if that adjust- 
ment had not occurred, they would 
perhaps before this time have yielded 
to an union of subjection, -not an 
union of equality. Their independ- 
ence had never since been violated, 
and they were not now desired to give 
up their legislative rights, but to per- 
petuate them by union: their liber- 
ties would not be annihilated,’ but 
would be rendered immortal, by being 
placed on the same broad base with 
those of Great Britain. The Hiber- 
nian Parliament would so far be an- 
nihilated as to be no longer a distinct 
legislature, and so would that of Great 
Britain be extinguished: but out of 


.the two a third would arise, neither 


British nor Irish, but a compound 
body, more competent than either to 
promote and secure the freedom, the 
prosperity, and the happiness of the 
whole. If an idle fondness for in- 
dependence had prevailed from the 
beginning, no political association 
could ever have been framed, and 
mankind must have remained in a 
State of nature. But prudence and 
policy taught two or more families to 
form a society, societies to form a 
nation, and small nations to form a 
at one, but sacrificing distinct in- 
pendence to common security. 


These words really go to the 
toot of the matter, and show the 
wise and sound principles upon 
which the advocates of the Union 
Tested their case. After all, there 
are two questions which we ought 


to ask ourselves with regard to the 
Act of 1880. First, has it or has 
it not improved the position and 
condition of Ireland? Secondly, 
even if it has in some respects 
failed to fulfil all the anticipations 
of its authors, would it be either 
desirable or possible to return to 
the state of things which it re- 
placed? If not, is it well to de- 
nounce, in the unmeasured terms 
of Mr Gladstone, the manner and 
morality of the passing of a mea- 
sure which we are not willing to 
repeal? I commend to my readers 
the brave words of the Duke of 
Argyll, spoken on the night of the 
meeting of the present Parlia- 
ment :— 


“The question of the morality of 
the Union of 1800 cannot be affected 
by the addition of forty or forty-five 
members to the Parnellite party in 
the House of Commons. Morality 
does not depend on party exigencies, 
and I repudiate the whole argument. 
In the first place, even if it were true, 
nothing would be more childish than 
to condemn the Government on that 
ground. How was the reformation of 
the Church affected? Will Mr Glad- 
stone contend that the atrocities of 
Henry VIII. afford reason for pulling 
down the Church. I deny altogether 
the immorality of the Union. I say 
that it was impossible to get the 
government of Ireland out of the 
hands of the Irish Parliament except 
by paying the price which the exist- 
ing law enabled the memhers to de- 
mand. The money then paid was 
much more a ransom than a price; 
and let me tell the leaders of the 
Liberal party, whoever they may be, 
that there is no man, and there is no 
party in this country, who can with 
impunity revile the character of Mr 
Pitt. Look at his speeches in 1800, 
and compare them with the shrieking 
speeches we have heard at this day. 
Look at the magnanimity of his tone 


towards Ireland, and the manifest de- . 


sire he had to raise Ireland, to make 
her perfectly equal with England in a 
united Parliament, and to induce her 
to take an equal part in the manage- 
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ment of imperial affairs. I take ex- 
ception to the whole argument, and I 
maintain that the conduct of Mr Pitt 
was pure and elevated conduct with a 
pure and elevated purpose.” 


If I am not greatly mistaken, 
there are thousands of Englishmen 
—and of loyal Irishmen too—who 
will thank the Duke of Argyll for 
this defence of the character of 
Mr Pitt and his Government from 
the attacks of a successor whose 
own attempts to deal with Irish 
questions have not hitherto been 
attended with conspicuous success. 
But has the Union altogether 
failed of its purpose? It would 
be easy to quote statistics to show 
how much, since its accomplish- 
ment, Ireland has increased in 
material prosperity. It would be 
easy, moreover, to point out other 
improvements. Speaking in Dub- 
lin, in the year 1841, Mr O’Connell 
recalled the fact that, when he was 
born, ‘a Catholic could not pur- 
chase land, could not rent a house 
or farm for more than thirty years, 
could not own a horse of the value 
of more than £5,’ and was subject 
to numerous other disabilities and 
‘disqualifications which had been 
removed. Mr O’Connell forgot to 
add that this removal had taken 
place under the United Parlia- 
‘ment, and might have been hope- 
lessly demanded from the Irish 
Parliament which it replaced. An- 
other eminent Catholic has very 
recently given similar evidence of 
the improvement which has taken 
place in the condition of his co- 
religionists. Ina letter which ap- 
peared a few weeks ago in the 
newspapers, Archbishop Manning 
says :— 

“Ireland was never so united as it 
is now. The Catholics of Ireland, 
since their three confiscations, have 
never held so much land as they hold 
to-day. There was never so much 
money in Ireland. With all its in- 
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equalities and vexatious restrictj 
the primary, falsely called the oationst 


education, was never so widespread. : 
Ireland had never so powerful seat 4 


opinion, or so vigorous a press, or so 
great a hold upon the chiet centres of 
England, or upon the public opinion 
of Great Britain, or upon the Imperial 
Parliament, as it has at this time,” 
In the face of these statements, 
it can hardly be denied that the 
Union has at least done something 
for Ireland, and we are able to 
understand why it is that Mr 
Gladstone is ‘‘ not prepared to con- 
sent’’ to its repeal. 

But if so, what is to be gained 
by his vehement denunciation of 


the manner in which it was pass-. 


ed? Surely the more useful and 
logical course would have been to 
say boldly that the means taken 
to pass the Act of Union, however 
objectionable, do not affect the 
merits of the measure itself; and 
that, if we admit those merits and 
intend to preserve the Union, it 
is more than idle to rake up the 
records of 1799-1800 in order to 
show that those means were not 
such as we should approve to-day. 
The only result of the abuse which 
Mr Gladstone _has'so lavishly pour- 


ed upon the Union and its authors — 


is to throw discredit upon the 
measure which, he tells us, he still 
desires to maintain, and to en- 
courage those who desire its Te- 
peal. 
further encouraged by those words 
in his letter to Mr Leveson-Gower 
which tell us that if ‘this folly” 
of the ‘‘ vulgar opinion”’ of Eng- 
land lasts, it is ‘‘an open ques 
tion’? in Mr Gladstone’s mind 
‘‘whether the thing may not im 
the end contribute to repeal, which 
he would ‘greatly regret.” After 
all, the ‘folly of vulgar opinion” 
has only consisted in the rejection 
of a measure which to this hour 
nobody. completely unders 

If it was intended to give to Ite- 


They will probably be still . 
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jand a Parliament with the status 
and position, and with equal, 
though not identical, powers with 
those possessed by Grattan’s Par- 
jiament, then, conceal it as we 
please, it was a virtual repeal of 
the:main principle and provision 
of the Act of Union. If it was 
anything less, it wotld have given 
Ireland no real Parliament at all, 
and would not have existed for a 
month without giving occasion to 
anew and powerful agitation. The 
Irish people would have complain- 
ed, and not without reason, that 
they had been deceived, and would 
have quoted Mr Gladstone’s ex- 


travagant praise of their ‘‘ inde- . 


_ pendent ’’ Parliament of 1782, and 
his denunciation of the ‘ fraud, 
force, and blackguardism’’ by 
which it was destroyed, as afford- 
ing ample justification of their 
hopes that he had intended to re- 
vive and restore that immaculate 
institution. 

It is not easy to discover what 

the partial restoration of such a 
Parliament could effect -for Ire- 
land. <‘* The right of managing 
her own affairs’? is a mere phrase, 
useful in the mouth of a candidate 
seeking parliamentary honours, but 
exceedingly difficult of explana- 
tion. What practical grievance 
has Ireland at this moment for 
which she is unable to obtain re- 
dress from the United Parliament 
in which she has so full and fair a 
representation ? It cannot be said 
that there has been any unwilling- 
hess to entertain Irish questions, 
or that sufficient of the public 
time is not given to their discus- 
sion. In his recent speech at 
Manchester, Mr Gladstone indig- 
nantly called attention to the cir- 
cumstance, which he believed to 
be true, that out of sixty-seven or 
seventy-seven magistrates in the 
county of Fermanagh, all but one 

- were Protestants. But Mr Glad- 
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stone forgot to tell his audience 
that, although the Lords Lieuten- 
ant of counties recommend per- 
sons for the magistracy, it is the 
Lord Chancellor who appoints; and 
that if there have been persons fit 
to be appointed in Fermanagh, 
whom the Lord Lieutenant of that 
county has passed over on account 
of their religion, at any time dur- 
ing his own administrations, his 
Lord Chancellor could have set 
matters right. No separate Par- 
liament and no new legislation was 
required for the purpose. 

It is sometimes urged, indeed, 
as a grievance from which Ireland 
suffers, that she is not put upon 
the footing of those of our distant 
colonies which have Parliaments 
of their own. ‘Is there,’’ sar- 
casticaily asked Lord Rosebery at 
Glasgow, ‘‘a geographical limit to 
representative institutions?’ Of 
course there is, otherwise we 
might have a separate Parliament 
for Lancashire and another for 
Yorkshire. It is not only well 
but necessary to have such insti- . 
tutions in colonies many thousand 
miles away from us, whose inter- 
nal affairs we cannot possibly 
manage from home. But, in the 


- first place, Ireland is not a colony, 


but practically a limb of our own 
island separated from us by a 
narrow strip of sea; and, in the 
second place, her propinquity 
causes constant interchange of 
traffic, and intimate relations be- 
tween the inhabitants on either 
side the Channel, which «make 
highly inconvenient the separation 
of the management of their do- 
mestic affairs. I am not speaking 
of strictly local business, but of 
all matters of sufficient general 
importance to be worthy of the 
attention of a Parliament. 

Ithink I have said enough to 
prove my three points, and to 
show that Mr Gladstone’s state- 

2H 
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ments—as to Ireland having pos- 


sessed a free Parliament for more. 


than 500 years, as to the char- 
acter and history of the Parlia- 
ment of 1782, and as to the pass- 
ing of the Act of Union—cannot 
be accepted as a fair and accurate 
description of historical facts, I 
do not desire to dispute for one 
moment that in the history of the 
past Ireland has suffered wrong, 
once and again, at the hands of 
England. There is certainly some- 
thing also to be said on the other 
side; but, for. the moment, let us 
admit that the wrongs perpetrated 
by England upon Ireland in the 
old days have outweighed the 
benefits which she has conferred 
upon her by the establishment of 
a settled government, the intro- 
duction of better laws than those 
of the old Brehon code, and the 
general advantages of contact with 
a richer and more progressive na- 
tion. However this may be, it 
appears to me to be not only un- 
patriotic, but contrary to common- 
sense, to revive the memory of old 
and obsolete transactions in which 
England may have oppressed Ire- 
land, and on account of these to 
ignore the fact that, for more than 
half a century past, there has been 
a uniform desire and attempt on 
the part of England to treat Ire- 
land as a sister country, and Irish- 
men as fellow-countrymen. Events 
which occurred eighty-six years 
ago are not to be judged by exactly 
the same standard as we should 
judge the occurrences of to-day. 
Whatever we may find ‘o question 
or to condemn in the manner of 
passing the Act of Union, it is 
impossible to deny that, on the 
part of Great Britain at least, 
every desire has been shown to 
carry out its provisions in a man- 
ner friendly to Ireland. The Eng- 
lish people hnve been ready and 
anxious to draw nearer and closer 
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to their Irish brethren ; and there 
is no Englishman worthy of the 
name who does not desire the 
welfare and happiness of Ireland. 
But all this kindly feeling—all 
the sympathy which, as in the 
time of the terrible potato famine, 
Great Britain has evinced for Ire- 
land and her people—is to count 
for nothing, because to establish a 
separate nationality and to effect 
an impossible independence is an 
idea which, skilfully manipulated 
by those ‘‘ vopular”’ leaders who 
are too often the curse of a> free 
people, flatters national vanity and 
excites national prejudice ‘against 
the only course which can lead to 
real and permanent prosperity. 
That course is easy to discern. 
It is, to blend together the peoples 
of the three countries in such a 
manner as to inspire alike in all 
the feeling that their interests are 
identical) and their nationality 
practically the same. And is it 
not so in reality? Mr Froude is 
not far from the truth when he 
tells us- that ‘‘ the modern Irish- 
man is of no race, so blended now 
is the blood of Celt and Dane, 
Saxon and Norman, Scot and 
Frenchman.’’ It is probable that 
of all the ‘‘ Nationalist ’’: leaders of 
the present day, there are an in- 
finitesimally small number who, 
if it were possible to trace their 
pedigrees, would not be found to 
have at least as much ‘alien ” as 
Celtic blood in their veins ; and 
the words which Sir John Davies 
used (p. 7) in 1612 are certainly 
more true than -at that time— 
namely, ‘there have been ' so 
many English colonies planted in 
Ireland, as that, if ghe people 
were numbered at this day by the 
poll, such as are descended of Eng- 
lish race- would be found more in 
number than the ancient natives.” 
Indeed it may be said of Eng- 
land with equal truth; that» the 
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jntermixture of ‘races since the 
Norman conquest has been such 
that it is almost an absurdity 
for any family to pretend to be 
able to trace its descent to one 
particular nationality as distinct 
and apart from all other of those 
which, during the lapse of more 
than 800 years, have built up our 
nation. If the attempt is difficult, 
neither can it be said to be profit- 
able ; and the strength of the Brit- 
ish empire owes not a little to the 
fact that the citizenship of that 
empire has been considered by the 
inhabitants of this island as a 
greater subject of pride than the 
descent from any single and sep- 
_ arate nationality. 

Unfortunately for Ireland, it has 
not been so with her ; and although 
the glories of her past are in many 

. respects doubtful, and the tradi- 
tions of her early history wrapped 
in an obscurity which it is difficult 
if not impossible to penetrate, 
yet to a large portion of her in- 
habitants those traditions possess 
a value which cannot be ignored, 
and the shadowy memories of 
power and prosperity which, if 

'. they ever really existed, are in all 
probability mightily exaggerated, 
have greater charms than _ the 
more substantial advantages of an 
equal share and portion in the 
glories of the British empire. It 
is the duty of patriot statesmen 
to show to Ireland the reality of 
these advantages, rather than: to 
encourage them in ideas and feel- 
ings which foster discontent, and 
tan only result in misfortune. 

Instead of dwelling upon events 
which occurred at periods when 
civilisatign had not reached its 
present -development; instead of 
miserable criticisms upon the 

events which happened eighty-six 
years ago, during a’period of tran- 

_ Sition attended with enormous dif- 
ficulty, surely the wiser and more 
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statesmanlike course is to judge of 
those events by their results, and 
if we are not prepared to re- 
verse the decision then deliber- 
ately adopted, to. abstain from 
-reviling those who were responsible 
for that decision. It is not my duty 
to-day .t6 ‘criticise minutely the 
legislative proposals recently made 
to Parliament by Mr Gladstone. 
I only desire; and have endeav- 
oured to point out, that if they 
have been based upon the reading 
of Irish history which he has given 
us in the speeches and letters 
which I have quoted, they rest 
upon a most insecure foundation. 

The truth is, that we have only 
the choice before’ us of entire sep- 
aration between Great Britain and 
Ireland or éntire unity." The 
former would entail the abandon- 
ment of those who have settled in 
Ireland upon the faith of British 
Acts of Parliament, and with the 
practical assurance of the support 
of the British Government and 
the security of British law. Such 
aseparation would, without doubt, 
bring about a -state of civil war 
in Ireland, which would be little 
likely to lead to any improvement 
in her material prosperity or the 
happiness of her’ people. Unity 
with Great Britain, on the other 
side, has everything which should 
recommend it to Irishmen who 
really love their country, and to 
Englishmen who love Ireland. It 
is difficult to imagine how men 
can persuade themselves that this 
unity can be promoted by separa- 
tion—how ‘‘ separate Parliaments ’’ 
can promote united interests, and 
Irishmen can be drawn nearer to 
Englishmen by being kept apart 
in their transaction of parliament- 
ary business. 

If we are to remain united—as 
is unquestionably for the interests 
of both countries—loyal men on 
both sides of the Channel must 
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agree to maintain the Union in a 
practical. manner. Whilst every 
concession is made to the legit- 
imate demands of Irish public 
opinion, the- law must be firmly 
upheld in Ireland as well as in 
England, and an end put -to that 
intolerable system of” coercion 
which, inflicted by the miserable 
dupes of the teachers of ‘* Natiom 
alist’’ doctrines, is all the more 
detestable because carried on in 


the name of Liberty. And whilst_ 


we are ready and anxious to re- 
move every grievance of which 
Irishmen can legitimately com- 
plain, let us take care, in justice 
to Ireland-as well as to England, 
that those griévances, past or 
present, are not magnified and 
exaggerated by the misreading 
and perverting of historical truths 
in such a manner as to increase 
irritation which it would be wiser 
and kinder to allay, and excite 
national and religious animosities 
which every true patriot, whether 
English or Irish, would desire to 
assuage and rémove. 
* BRABOURNE. 


P. S.—The above article was 
written before the appearance of 
the pamphlet in which Mr Glad- 
.stone has given us his ‘‘ History 
of an Idea’’ and ‘* Lessons of the 


Election.’”” I cannot refrain from 
adding three allusions to the con- 
tents of this pamphlet. 

The first of these. is Strictly 
germane to my article. At page 
11, Mr Gladstone, in speaking of 
the Act of Union (which he does 
not want to repeal), uses these 
words—‘‘U/nspeakably criminal, I 
own, were the means by which the 
Union was brought about; and 
utterly insufficient were the reasons 
for its adoption.’ So far asI am 
aware, Mr Gladstone has gone 
further than in any of his previous 


¥ 
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utterances in the latter part of 
this sentence. 
the adoption” of the Union ip 
1800 are pretty much the same as 
those-which exist for its retention 
to-day; and therefore we must 
understand Mr Gladstone to hold 
that the- retention of the Union 
cannot be upheld excepting upon 
the additional ground that “a 
measure vast in itself and in its - 
consequential arrangements’ can- 
not be lightly or easily upset. 
This seems a clear advance upon 
the road to repeal; and if that 
repeal should hereafter be directly 
proposed by Mr Gladstone, these 


‘words will be quoted by him as 


evidence that the ‘‘idea’’ was in. 
his mind at the time of his writing 
this pamphlet, just as other words 
from former speeches are quoted 
in the pamphlet itself, to show 
that the ‘‘idea’’ of Home Rule 
was cherished by him long since, 
although the ignorant and careless 
world never discovered it. 

The second allusion I desire to 
make, is tothe fact that Mr Glad- 
stone throws over the Land Bill, 
which at one time he declared to . 
be inseparable from his Home Rule 
Bill.* I only wish to remark that 
whilst he considers the verdict of 
the country at the general election 
as ‘irresistible ’’ in its severance of 
the two measures, and consequently 
holds himself ata liberty to press for- 
ward a ‘‘Home Rule Bill,’’ if oppor- 
tunity should offer, without accom- 
panying it with the Land Bill 
which Lord Spencer and Mr Mor- 
ley have declared to be indispen- 
sable in honour and justice, he 
does not at all accept the same 
verdict as ‘‘irresistible’’ in its 
effect upon the Home-Rule Bill 
against which it was undoubt- 
edly aimed. Why should it mot. 
be equally -conclusive upon one 
point as upon the other? 
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My third allusion is to the 
fact that Mr Gladstone’s pam- 
phlet, beyond all question, estab- 
lishes the fitness of the term ‘“ sep- 
aratist’’ as applied to him and _ his 
followers. At page 36 he dis- 
tinctly encourages the assertion of 
‘special national interests. or feel- 
ings’’ on behalf of Scotland and 
Wales as well as Ireland. This 
may be denied, but the suggestion 
of such ideas by Mr Gladstone at 
this moment is distinctly their 
encouragement. He speaks of 
«the sense of nationality, both in 
Scotland and in Wales, set astir by 
this controversy.”” Yes; and who 
has set it astir? Unionists may 
thank Mr Gladstone for having 
now at last set forth clearly what 
is the real difference between him- 
self and them. He contemplates 
and evidently favours the asser- 
tion of separate ‘‘nationalities,”’ 
separate ‘‘interests,’’ and separate’ 
‘feelings ’’ in the United King- 
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dom: We, on the contrary, desire 
that separate nationalities’ should 
be forgotten wherever their ~ re- 
membrance would create or sugget 
a separation of ‘‘feeling’’ or of in 
terest—we wish to take nothing 
from the just pride witlr’which the 
inhabitants of each of the four 
countries may cherish their own 
descent and love their own race; 
but »we desire that each and all 
should regard. with a still greater 
pride their. common right of citizen- 
ship in the greatest empire which 
the world has ever seen, and should 
be bound together by a community 
of interest and of sentiment which 
will maintain that unity to which 
English and Scotch, Irish and 
Welsh; may all alike look as the 
outcome of the patriotism of all, 
and themeans by which the happi- 
ness, and prosperity of each sepa- 
rate race ‘may be most certainly 
secured and most permanently 
preserved. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 


Corona was fast coming to a state 
of mind in which a kind of passive 
expectation—a sort of blind sub- 
mission to fate—was the chief 
feature. She had shed tears when 
her husband spoke of his-approach- 
ing end, because her gentle heart 
was grateful to him, and by its 
own sacrifices had grown used to 
his presence, and because she sud- 
denly felt that she had compre- 
hended the depth of his love for 
her, as she had never understood 
it before. In the five years of 
married life she had spené with 
him, she had not allowed herself to 
think of his selfishness,-of his small 
daily egotism; for, though it was 
at no great expense to himself, he, 
had been uniformly generous and 
considerate to her. Byt she had 


* been conscious that if she should 


ever remove from her conscience the 
pressure of a self-imposed censor- 
ship, so that her judgment might 
speak boldly, the verdict of her 
heart would not have been so, in- 
dulgent to her husband as was that 
formal opinion of him which she 
forced herself to hold. Now, how- 
ever, it seemed as though the best 
things she had desired to believe 
of him were true; and with the 
conviction that he was not only 
not selfish but absolutely devoted 
to herself, there had come upon 
her a fear of desolation, a dread_ of 
being left alone—of finding herself 
abandoned by this strange compan- 
ion, the only persop in the world 
with whom she had the habit of 
familiarity and the bond of a com- 
mon past. Astrardente had thought, 
and had told her too, that the 


knowledge of his impending death 
might lighten her burden—might 
make the days of self-sacrifice that 
yet remained seem shorter ; he had 


spoken kindly of her marrying ~ 


again when he should be dead, 
deeming perhaps,.in his sudden 
burst of generosity, that she would 
be capable of looking beyond the 


unhappy present to the possibilities” 


of a more brilliant future, or at 
least that the certainty of his con- 
sent to such a second union would 
momentarily please her. It was 
hard to say why he had _ spoken. 
It had been an impulse such as the 
most selfish people sometimes yield 
to when their failing strength 
brings ‘upon ,them suddenly the 
sense of their inability to resist 
any longer the course of events. 
The vanity of man is so amazing, 
that when he is past arrogating to 
himself the attention which is ne- 
cessary to him as his daily bread, 
he is capable of so demeaning his 
manhood as to excite interest in 
his weaknesses rather than that 
he should cease to be the object of 
any interest whatever. The analy- 
sis of the feelings of old and selfish 
persons is the most difficult of all 
studies; for in proportion as the 
strength of the dominant passion 
or passions is quenched in the bit- 
ter still waters of the harbour of 
superannuation, the small influ- 
ences of life grow in importance. 
As when, from the breaking surge 
of an angry ocean, the water is 
dashed high among the re-echoing 
rocks, leaving little pools of limpid 
clearness in the hollows of the 
storm-beaten cliffs; and as when 
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the anger of the tossing waves has 
subsided, the hot sun shines upon 
the mimic seas, and the clear 

waters that were so transparent 

w thick and foul with the mo- 
tion of a tiny and insignificant in- 
sect-life undreamed of before in 
such crystal purity: so also the 
clear strong sea of youth is left to 
dry in the pools and puddles of old 

, and in the motionless calm of 
the still places where the ocean of 
life has washed it, it is dried up 
and consumed by myriads of tiny 
parasites—lives within lives, pas- 
sions within passions—tiny efforts 
at mimic greatness, —a_ restless 
little world, the very parody and 
infinitesimal reproduction of the 
mighty flood whence it came, where- 
in great monsters have their being, 
and things of unspeakable beauty 
grow free in the large depths of an 
unfathomed ocean. 

To Corona d’Astrardente in the 
freshness of her youth the study 
of her husband’s strange littleness 
had grown to be a second nature 
from the habit of her devotion to 
him. But she could not under- 
stand him ; she could not explain 
to herself the sudden confession of 
old age, the quiet anticipation of 
death, the inexplicable generosity 
towards. herself. She only knew 
that he must be at heart a man 
more kindly and of better impulse 
than he had generally been con- 
sidered, and she resolved to do her 
- utmost to repay him, and to soothe 
the misery of his last years. 

Since he had told her so plainly, 
it must be true. It was natural, 
perhaps—for he was growing more 
feeble every day—but it was very 
sad. Five years ago, when she 
choked down her loathing for the 
old man to whom she had sold her- 
self for her father’s sake, she would 
not have believed that she should 
one day feel the tears rise fast at 
the thought ef his dying and leay- 
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ing her free. He had said it; she 
would be free. They say that men 
who have been long confined in a 
dungeon become indifferent, and 
when turned out upon the world 
would at first gladly return to their 
prison walls. Liberty is in the 
first place an instinct, but it. will 
easily grow to be a habit. Corona 
had renounced all thought of free- 
dom five years ago, and in the 
patient bowing of her noble nature 
to the path she had chosen, she 
had attained to a state of renuncia- 
tion like that of a man who has 
buried himself for ever in an order 
of Trappists, and neither dreams of 
the freedom of the outer world, 
nor desires to dream of it. And 
she had grown fond of the aged 
dandy and his foolish ways—ways 
which seemed foolish because they 
were those of youth grafted upon 
senility. She had not known that 
she was fond of him, it is true ; but 
now that he spoke of dying, she 
felt that she would weep his loss. 
He was her only companion, her 
only friend. In the loyal deter- 
mination to be faithful to him, she 
had so shut herself from all inti- 
macy with the world that she had 
not a friend. She kept women at 
a distance from her, instinctively 
dreading lest in their careless talk 
some hint or comment should re- 
mind her that she had married a 
man ridiculous in their eyes; and 
with men she could have but little 
intercourse, for their society was 
dangerous. No man save Giovanni 
Sarracinesca had for years put him- 
self in the light of a mere acquaint- 
ance, always ready to talk to her 
upon general subjects, studiously 
avoiding himself in all discussions, 
and delicately flattering her vanity 
by his deference to her judgment. 
The other men had generally 
spoken of love at the second meet- 
ing, and declared themselves de- . 
voted to her for life at the end of a 
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week: she had quietly repulsed 
them, and they had dropped back 


into the position of indifferent ac- - 


quaintances, going in search of 
other game, after the manner of 
young gentlemen of leisure. Gio- 
vanni alone had sternly maintained 
his air of calmness, had never 
offended her simple pride of loyalty 
to Astrardente by word or deed ; so 
that, although she felt and dreaded 
her growing interest in him, she 
had actually believed that he was 
nothing in her life, until at last she 
had been undeceived and awakened 
to the knowledge of his fierce pas- 
sion, and being taken unawares, had 
nearly been carried off her feet by 
the tempest his words had roused 
in her own breast. But her 
strength had not utterly deserted 
her. Years of supreme devotion 
to the right, of honest and unwaver- 
ing loyalty, neither deceiving her 
conscience on the one hand with 
the morbid food of ~a fictitious 
religious exaltation, nor, upon the 
other, sinking to a cynical indif- 
ference to inevitable misery; days 
of quiet and constant effort ; long 
hours of thoughtful meditation 
upon the one resolution of her life, 
—all this had strengthened the 
natural force of her character, so 
that, when at last the great trial 
came, she had not yielded, but had 
conquered once and for ever, in the 
very moment of sorest temptation. 
And with her there. would be no 
return of the danger. Having 
found strength to resist, she knew 
that there would be no more weak- 
ness: her love for Giovanni was 
deep and sincere, but it had be- 
come now the chief cause of suffer- 
ing in her life ; it had utterly ceased 
to be the chief element of joy, as it 
had been for a few short days. It 
was one thing more to be borne, 
and it outweighed all other cares. 
The news of the duel had given 
her great distress. She believed 


honestly that she was in no way; 
concerned in it, and she had bit. _ 
terly resented old Sarracinesca’s _ 
In the hot words that 


imputation. 
had: passed between them, she had. 


felt her anger rise justly against 


the old Prince; but when he ap- 
pealed to her on account of his. 


son, her love for Giovanni had 
vanquished her wrath against the — 


old man. Come what might, she 
would do what was best for him. | If 
possible, she would induce him to: 


leave Rome at once, and thus free ~ 


herself from the pain of constantly 
meeting him. Perhaps she could 
make him marry—anything would 


be better than to allow things to 


go on in their present course, to 
have to face him at. every turn, 
and to know that at any moment 
he might be quarrelling with some- 
body and fighting duels on her 
account. , 

She went boldly into the world 
that night, not knowing whether 
she should meet Giovanni or not, 
but resolved upon her course if he 
appeared. Many people looked 
curiously at her, and smiled cun- 
ningly as they thought they de- 
tected traces of care upon her 
proud face; but though they 
studied her, and lost no opportuy 
nity of talking to her upon the 
one topic which absorbed the gen- 
eral conversation, no one had the 
satisfaction of moving her even 
so much as to blush a little, or 
to lower the gaze of her eyes 
that looked them all indifferently 
through and through. 

Giovanni, however, did not ap-~ 
pear, and people told her he would 
not leave his room for several 
days, so that she returned to her: 
home without having accomplished, 
anything in the matter. Her hus- 


band was very silent, but looked 
at her with an expression of un= ~~ 
certainty, as though hesitating,to 
speak to her upon some. subject — 
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that absorbed his interest. Neither 
of them referred to the strange 
interview of the previous night. 
They went home early, as has been 
aiready recorded, seeing it was 
onlya great and formal reception 
to which ‘the world went that 
night ; and even the toughest old 
society jades were weary from the 
ball of the day before, which had 
not broken up until half-past six 
inthe morning. 

On the next day, at about twelve 
clock, Corona was sitting in her 
boudoir writing a number of invi- 
tations which were to be distrib- 
uted in the afternoon, when the 
door opened and her husband 
entered the room. 

‘My dear,’ he cried in great 
excitement, ‘‘it is perfectly hor- 
tible!. Have you heard ?”’ 

«What?’’ asked Corona, laying 
down her pen. 

“Spicca has killed Casalverde 
—the man who seconded Del 
Ferice yesterday,—killed him on 
the spot "a 

Corona uttered an exclamation 
of horror. 

‘«And they say Del Ferice is 
dead, or just dying ’’—his cracked 
voice rose at every word; ‘‘and 
they say,”’ he almost screamed, lay- 
ing his withered’ hand roughly upon 
his wife’s shoulder,—‘‘they say 
that the duel was about you—you, 
do you understand ? ’’ 

‘« That is not true,’’ said Corona, 
firmly. «Calm yourself—I_ be- 
seech you to be calm. Tell me 
connectedly what has happened— 
who told you this'story.”’ 

“What right has any man to 
drag your name into a quarrel?’’ 
cried the old man,  hoarsely. 
“Everybody is saying it—it is 
outrageous, abominable——”’ 

Corona quietly pushed her hus- 
band into a chair, and ‘sat down 
_ beside him. 

“You are excited—-you — will 
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harm yourself,—remember your 
health,” she said, endeavouring to 
soothe him. ‘* Tell me, in the first 
place, who told you that it was 
about me.”’ 

‘« Valdarno told me ; he told me 
that every one was saying it—that 
it was the talk of the town.”’ 

‘‘But why?” insisted Corona. 
‘You allow yourself to be furi- 
ous for the sake of a piece of 
gossip which has no foundation 
whatever. What is the story 
they tell ?”’ 

‘¢ Some nonsense about Giovanni 
Sarracinesca’s going away last 
week. Del Ferice proposed to call 
him before yqu, and Giovanni was 
angry.” 

‘* That is absurd,’’ said Corona. 
‘¢Don Giovanni was not.the least 
annoyed. He was with me after- 
wards——”’ 

‘¢ Always Giovanni. Always 
Giovanni! Wherever you go, it 
is Giovanni !’’ cried the old man, 
in unreasonable petulance—un- 
reasonable from his point of view, 
reasonable enough had he known 
the truth. But he struck uncon- 
sciously upon the key-note of all 
Corona’s troubles, and she turned 
pale to the lips. 

‘¢You say it is not true,”’ he 
began again. ‘‘ How do yowknow? 
How can you tell what may have 
been said? How can you guess 
it ? Giovanni Sarracinesca is about 
you in society more than any one. 
He has quarrelled about you, and 
two men have lost their lives in 
consequence. He is in love with 
you, I tell you.. Can you not see 
it? ‘You must be blind !”’ 

Corona leaned back in her chair, 
utterly overcome by the sudden- 
ness of the situation, unable to 
answer, her hands folded tightly 
together, her pale lips compressed. 
Angry at her silence, old Astrar- 
dente continued, his rage gradually 
getting the mastery of his sense, 
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and his passion working itself. up 
tothe pitch of madness. 

‘« Blind—yes—positively blind!’’ 
he cried. ‘Do you think that I 
am blind too? Do you think I 
will overlook all this? Do you not 
see that your reputation is injured 
. —that people associate your name 
with his—that no woman can be 
mentioned in the same breath with 
Giovanni Sarracinesca and hope 
to maintain a fair fame? A fellow 
whose adventures are in every- 
body’s mouth, whose doings are 
notorious; who has but to look at 
’ a woman to destroy her; who is a 
duellist, a libertine-———’”’ 

‘¢ That is not-true,’’ interrupted 
Corona, unable to listen calmly to 
the abuse thus heaped upon the 
man she so dearly loved. ‘* You 
are mad ” 

** You defend him!” screamed 
Astrardente, leaning far forward in 
his chair and clenching his hands. 

‘¢ You dare to support him—you 
acknowledge that you care for him! 
Does he not pursue you every- 
where, so that the town rings with 
it! You ought to long to be rid 
of him, to wish he were dead, rather 
than to allow his name to be breathed 
with yours; and instead, you de- 
fend him to me—you say he is 
right, that you prefer his odious 
devotion to your good name, to 
my good name! Oh, it is not to 
be believed! If you loved him 
yourself you could not do worse !”’ 

‘«If half you say were true s 
said Corona in terrible distress. 

‘« True?’’ cried Astrardente,. who 
would not brook interruption. ‘‘It 
is all true—and more also. It is 
true that he loves you, true that 
all the world says it, true—by all 
that is holy, from your face I 
would 
do love him! . Why do yow not 
deny it? Miserable woman !’’ he 
screamed, springing towards ‘her 
and seizing her roughly by the 


» hands. 


almost believe that you: 


Sarracinesca. ‘{e 


arm, as she hid her facéin: hep 
‘¢ Miserable woman |! 7 
have betrayed me—— 

In the paroxysm ‘of ‘his: rage 


the feeble old man became almost 4 
strong; his grip tightened upon 


his wife’s wrist, and he d 
her violently from her seat.. 

‘* Betrayed ! 
cried again, shaking with passion... 
‘* You whom I have: loved!) 
is your gratitude, your sanctified. 
devotion, your cunning pretence 
at patience! All to hide’ your 
love for such.a man as that’! You 
hypocrite, . you 

By a sudden effort Corona shook 
off his grasp, and drew herself up. 
to her full height -in magnificent; 
anger. 


** You shall hear me,’’ she:said,, 


in deep commanding tones. »#¢] — 


have deserved much, but. T have 
not deserved this.’ 

‘¢Ha!”’ he hissed, standing back 
from her a step, ‘‘ you can speak. 
now—I have. touched you! © You 
have found words. It was-time bh’ 

Corona. was as white as: death, 
and her black eyes shone like’coals 
of fire. 


concentrated passion. 
‘«] have not betrayed you. I 
have spoken no word of love to-any 


man alive, and you know that I - 


speak the truth. If any one has 
said to me what should: not: be 


‘said, I have rebuked him to ‘si- 


lence. You know, while you ac- 
cuse me, that I have. done’ my best 


to honour and love you ; you know 


well that I would die by my own 
hand, your loyal and true wife, 


rather than let my lips utter one — 


syllable of love for any other 
man.’ 
Corona possessed a 


eyes; .and what she said was N0-— 





And by you !” ee 


Her words came slowly, 
every accent clear and strong with 


supreme — 
power over her husband. She — 
was so true a woman that er . 
truth blazed visibly from» bene ; 
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thing but the truth. She had 
doubted it herself for one dread- 
fal moment ; she knew it now be- 
all doubting. In a moment 
‘old. man’s wrath broke and 
vanished before the strong asser- 
tion of her perfect innocence. He 
tumed pale under his paint, and 
his limbs trembled. He made a 
forward, and fell upon his 
knees before her, and tried to take 
her hands. 
“Qh, Corona, forgive me,’’ he 
moaned—‘‘ forgive me! I so love 
!? 
Suddenly his grasp relaxed from 
her hands, and with a groan he 


‘ fell forward against her knees. 
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“God knows I forgive you! 
cried Corona, the tears starting to 
her eyes in sudden pity. She bent 
down to support him; but as she 
moved, he fell prostrate upon his 
face hefore her. Witha cry of terror 
she kneeled beside him; with her 
srong arms she turned his body 
and raised his head upon her knees. 
His face was ghastly white, save 


_where the tinges of paint made a 


hideous mockery of colour upon 
his livid skin. His parted lips 


’ were faintly purple, and his hollow 


eyes stared wide-open at his wife’s 
face; while the curled wig was 
thrust far back upon his bald and 


’ wrinkled forehead. 


Corona supported his . weight 
upon one knee, and took his nerve- 
less hand in hers. An agony of ter- 
tor seized her. 

“‘Onofrio ! ’’ she cried—she rare- 
ly called him by his name—‘‘ Ono- 
ftio! speak to me! My husband!”’ 
She clasped him wildly in her 
ams. ‘*Q God, have mercy !.’”’ 

Onofrio d’Astrardente was dead. 
The poor old dandy, in his paint 
ad his wig and his. padding, had 
died at his wife’s feet, protesting 
his. love for her to the last. The 
long-averted blow had fallen. For 
years he had guarded himself 


against sudden emotions, for he was 
warned of the disease at his heart 
and knew his danger; but his 
anger had killed him. He might 
have lived another hour while his 
rage lasted; but the revulsion of 
feeling, the sudden repentance for 
the violence he had done his wife, 
had sent the blood back to its 
source too quickly, and with his 
last cry of love upon his lips he 
was dead. 

Corona had hardly ever seen 
death. She gently lowered the 
dead man’s weight till he lay at 
full length upon the floor. Then 
she started to her feet, and drew 
back against the fireplace, and 
gazed at the body of her husband. 

For fully five minutes she stood 
motionless, scarcely daring to draw 
breath, dazed and stupefied with 
horror, trying to realise what had 
happened. There he lay, her only 
friend, the companion of her life 
since she had known life ; the man 
who in that very room, but two 
nights since, had spoken such kind 
words to. her that her tears had 
flowed—the tears that would not 
flow now ; the man who but a mo- 
ment since was railing at her in a 
paroxysm of rage— whose anger 
had melted at her first word of de- 
fence, who had fallen at her feet 
to ask forgiveness, and to declare 
once more, for the last time, that 
he loved her! Her friend, her 
companion, her husband—had he 
heard her answer, that she for- 
gave him freely? He could not 
be dead—it was impossible. A 
moment ago he had been speaking 
to her. She went forward again 
and kneeled beside him. 

‘«Onofrio,’”’ she said very gently, 
“you are not dead—you heard 
me?’’ 

' She gazed down for a moment 
at the motionless features. Wo- ” 
manly thoughtful, ske moved his 
head a little and straightened the 


° 
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wig upon his poor forehead. Then, 
in an instant, she realized all, and 
with a wild cry of despair fell 
prostrate upon his body in an 
agony of passionate weeping. How 
long she lay, she knew not. A 
knock at the door did not reach 
her ears, nor another and another, 
at short intervals; and then some 
one entered. It was the butler, 
who had come to announce the 
mid-day breakfast. He uttered an 
exclamation and started back, hold- 
ing the handle of the door in his 
hand. 

Corona raised herself slowly to 
her knees, gazing down once more 
upon the dead man’s face. Then 
she lifted her streaming eyes and 
saw the servant. 

‘« Your master is dead,’’ she said, 
solemnly. 

The man grew pale and trembled, 
hesitated, and then turned and fled 
down the hall without, after the 
manner of Italian servants, who 
fear death, and even the sight of it, 
as they fear nothing else in the 
world. 

Corona 


rose to her feet and 
brushed the tears from her eyes. 
Then she turned and rang the bell. 
No one answered the summons for 


some time. The news had spread 
all over the house in an instant, 
and everything was disorganized. 
At last a woman came, and stood 
timidly at the door. She was a 
lower servant, a simple strong 
creature from the mountains. See- 
ing the others terrified and para- 
lysed, it had struck her. common- 
sense that her mistress was alone. 
Corona understood. 

‘Help me to carry him,’’ she 
said, quietly ; and the peasant and 
the noble lady stooped and lifted 
the dead duke, and bore him to 
his chamber without a word, and 
laid him tenderly upon his bed. 

‘«Send for the doctor,’’ said 
Corona; ‘‘ I will watch beside him,”’ 


/ 


«¢ But, Excellency ‘are'you agit 
afraid ?”’ asked the wonlas, “ 


Corona’s lip curled a little, 


‘* 1] am not afraid,”’ she answered, 
‘¢Send at once.”. When’ the wot 
man was gone, she sat down by the 
bedside and waited. Her ‘tears 
were dry now, but she could not 
think. She waited motionless for 
an hour. Then the old physician 
entered softly, while a crowd of 
servants stood without, i 
timidly through the open: ahaa 
Corona crossed the room and 
quietly shut it. The physician 
stood by the bedside. 

‘It is simple enough, Signora 
Duchessa,”’ he said, gently. ** He 
is quite dead. It was only the 
day before yesterday that I warned 
him that the heart disease was 


worse. Can you tell me how it 


happened ?”’ 
‘¢ Yes, exactly,’’ answered Cor- 
ona, in a low voice. She was calm 
enough now. ‘‘ He came into my 
room two hours ago, and sud- 
denly, in conversation, he became 
very angry. Then his anger sub- 
sided in a moment, and he fell at 
my feet.” 
‘<It is just as I expected,” 
answered the physician, quietly. 
‘« They always die in this way. I 
entreat you to be calm—to con- 


sider that all men are mortal——” 


‘‘T am calm now,” interrupted 
Corona. ‘‘Ilamalone. Will you 
see that what is necessary is done 
quickly? I will leave you for @ 
moment. There are people out- 
side.”’ 

As she opened the door the gap- 
ing crowd of servants slunk out 
of her way. With bent head she 


passed between them, and went out 


into the great reception - rooms, 
and sat down alone in her grief. 


It was genuine, of its kind. The » 
poor man’s soul might rest in peace, - 


for she felt the real-sorrow at his 
death which he had longed ‘for, 
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had perhaps scarcely dared to hope 
she would feel. Had it not been 


real, in those first moments some . 


thought would have crossed her 
mind—some faint, repressed satis- 
faction at being free at last—free 
to marry Giovanni Sarracinesca: 
pot it was not so. She did not 
feel free—she felt alone, intensely 
alone, She longed for the familiar 
gund of his querulous voice—for 
the expression of his thousand 
little wants and interests; she 
remembered tenderly his harmless 
jittle vanities. She thought of his 
wig, and she wept. So true it is 
that what is most ridiculous in life 
jg most sorrowfully pathetic in 
death. There was not one of the 
small things about him she did not 
recall with a pang of regret. It 
was all over now. His vanity 
was dead with him; his tender 
love for her was dead too. It was 
the only love she had known, until 
that other love — that dark and 
stirring passion—had been roused 
inher. But that did not trouble 
-hernow. Perhaps the unconscious 
sense that henceforth she was free 
to love whom she pleased had 
_ suddenly made insignificant a feel- 
ing which had before borne in her 
mind the terrible name of crime. 
The struggle for loyalty was no 
more, but the memory of what she 
had borne for the dead man made 
him dearer than before. The fol- 
lies of his life had been many, but 
many of them had been for her, 
and there was the true ring in 
his last words. ‘‘ To be young for 
your sake, Corona—for your sake !”’ 
' The phrase echoed again and again 
in her remembrance, and her tears 
flowed afresh silently. The follies 
of his life had been many, but to 
her he had been true. The very 
violence of his last moments, the 
tenderness of his passionate appeal 
for forgiveness, spoke for the hon- 


‘sty of his heart, even though. 


his heart had never been honest 
before. 

She needed never to think again 
of pleasing him, of helping him, of 
foregoing for his sake any intimacy 
with the world which she might 
desire. But the thought brought 
no relief. He had become so 
much a part of her life that she 
could not conceive of living with- 
out him, and she would miss him 
at every turn. The new existence 
before her seemed dismal and empty 
beyond all expression. She won- 
dered vaguely what she should do 
with her time. For one moment 
a strange longing came over her to 
return to her dear old convent, to 
lay aside for ever her coronet and 
state, and in a simple garb to do 
simple and good things to the hen- 
our of God. 

She roused herself at last, and 
went to her own rooms, dragging 
her steps slowly as though weighed 
down by a heavy burden. She 
entered the room where he had 
died, and a cold shudder passed 
over her. The afternoon sun was 
streaming through the window up- 
on the writing-table where yet lay 
the unfinished invitation she had 
been writing, and upon the plants 
and the rich ornaments, upon the 
heavy carpet—the very spot where 
he had breathed his last word of 
love and died at her feet. 

Upon that spot Corona d’ Astrar- 
dente knelt down reverently and 
prayed,—prayed that she might be 
forgiven for all her shortcomings 
to the dear dead man; that she 
might have strength to bear her 
sorrow and to honour his.memory ; 
above all, that his soul might rest 
in peace and find forgiveness, and 
that he might know that she had 
been truly innocent—she prayed 
for that too, for she had a dread- 
ful doubt. But surely he knew 
all now; how she had striven 
to be loyal, and how truly — 
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yes, how truly—she mourned his 
death. 

At last she rose to her feet, and 
lingered still a moment, her hands 
clasped as they had been in her 
prayer. Glancing down, some- 
thing glistened on the carpet. 
She stopped and picked it up. It 
was a seal ring, engraven with the 


Serracinesea. 





ancient arms of the 
She looked long at the jewel, 
then put it on ter finger. 

**God give me grace to 
his memory as he would have’ me 
honour it,”’ she said, solemnly, 

Truly, she had deserved the lhe 
the poor old dandy had so truly 
felt for her. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


That night Giovanni insisted on 
going out. His wound no longer 
pained him, he said ; there was no 
danger whatever, and he was tired 
of staying at home. But he would 
dine with his father as usual. He 
loved his father’s company, and 
when the two omitted to quarrel 
over trifles they were very con- 
genial. To tell the truth, the dif- 
ferences between them arose gener- 
ally from the petulant quickness 
of the Prince; for in his son ‘his 
own irascible character was joined 
with the melancholy gravity which 
Giovanni inherited from his mother, 
and ‘in virtue of which, being taci- 
turn, he was sometimes thought 
long-suffering. 

As usual, they sat opposite each 
other, and the ancient butler Pas- 
quale served them. As he de- 
posited Giovanni’s soup before him, 
he spoke; a certain liberty was 
always granted to Pasquale. Italian 
servants are members of the family, 
even in princely houses. Never 
assuming that confidence implies 
familiarity, they enjoy the one 
without ever approaching the lat- 
ter. Nevertheless it was very 
rarely that Pasquale spoke. to 
his masters when they were at 
table. 

**I beg your Excellency’s par- 
don ” he began as he put down 
the soup-plate. 

‘* Well, Pasquale?”’ asked old Sar- 
racinesca, looking sharply at the 





old servant from under his 
brows. re 

‘¢Have your Excellencies heard 
the news ?’’ 

‘‘What news? No,’ returned 
the Prince. 

‘¢ The Duca d’ Astrardente— —” 

‘* Well, what of him ?’”’ 

‘* Ts dead.’’. 





‘« Dead !”’ repeated Giovanni in 
a loud voice, that echoed °to the 
vaulted roof of the dining-room. 

‘<Tt is not true,”’. said old Sarra- 
cinesca; ‘‘I saw him in the street. 
this morning.’ 

qs Nevertheless, your Excellen- 
cy,”’ replied Pasquale, ‘it is quite 
true. The gates of the palace were 
already draped with black before 
the Ave Maria this evening; and 
the porter, who is a nephew of 
mine, had créfe upon his hat and 
arm. He told me that the Duca 
fell down dead of a stroke in the 
Signora Duchessa’s room at half 
past,twelve to-day.’’ 

‘*Is that all you could learn?” 
asked the Prince. 


‘Except that the Signor 
Duchessa was overcome with 
grief,’ returned the servant, 
gravely. 


‘*] should think so—her hus 
band dead of an appoplexy! It is” 
natural,’’ said the Prince, looking — 
at Giovanni: The latter was sl 


lent, and tried to eat as aa 
nothing had happened—in 


- endeavouring not to rejoice too 
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madly at the terrible catastrophe. 
In his effort to control his fea- 
tures, the blood rushed to his fore- 


‘head, and his hand trembled vio- 


-|ently. His father saw it, but 
made no remark. 

«Poor Astrardente!”’ he said. 
«He was not so bad as people 
thought him.”’ 

««No,”’ replied Giovanni, with 
a great effort ; ‘‘he was a very 

man.” 

** T should hardly say that,” re- 
tuned his father, with a grim 


‘smile of amusement. . ‘I do not 


think that by the greatest stretch 
of indulgence he could be called 


“And why not?’’ asked the 
younger man, sharply snatching at 
‘any possible discussion in order to 
conceal his ernbarrassment. 

‘Why not, indeed! Why, be- 
cause he had a goodly share of 
original sin, to which he added 
others of hiseown originating but 


~ having an equal claim to origin- 


ality.”’ 

“T say I think he was a.very 
good man,’’ repeated Giovanni, 
maintaining bis point with an air 


_ of conviction. 


“Tf that is your conception of 
goodness, it is not to be wondered 
at if you have not attained to 
sanctity,’’ said the old man, with 
a sneer. 

“It pleases you to be witty,’ 
answered his son. ‘‘ Astrardente 
did not gamble; he had no vices 
of late. He was kind to his 
wife.’ 

"No vices—no. He did’ not 
steal like a fraudulent bank-clerk, 
nor try to do murder like Del 
Ferice. He did not deceive ‘his 
wife, nor. starve her to. death: 
He had therefore no vices. He 
was a'good man.” 

- Let us leave poor Del Ferice 
alone;”’ said Giovanni. 

“T suppose ‘you will pity. him 


now,”’ replied the Prince, sarcasti- 
cally. <‘‘ You will talk differently 
if he dies and you have to leave 
the country at a moment’s notice, 
like Spicca this morning.”’ 

‘*I should be very sorry if Del 
Ferice died. I should never re- 
cover from it. I am nota pro- 
fessional duellist like Spicca. 
And yet Casalverde deserved his 
death. I can quite understand 
that Del Ferice might in the ex- 
citement of the moment have 
lunged at me after the halt was 
cried, but I cannot understand 
how Casalverde could be so in- 
famous as not to cross his sword 
when he himself called. It looked 
very much like a preconcerted ar- 
rangement. Casalverde deserved 
to die, for the safety of society. 
I should think that Rome had had 
enough of duelling for a while.’’ 

“Yes; but after all, Casalverde 
did not count for much. I am not 


sure I ever saw the fellow before 


in my life. And I suppose Del 
Ferice will recover. There was a 
story this morning that he was 
dead ; but I went and inquired my- 
self, and found that he was better. 
People are rauch shocked at this 
second duel. Well, It could not 
be helped. Poor old Astrardente! 
So we shall never see his wig again 
at every ball and theatre and sup- 
per party! There was a man who 
enjoyed his life to the very end !”’ 

*¢T should not call it enjoyment 
to be built up every day by one’s 
valet, like a card-house, and tumble 
to pieces again when the pins are 
taken out,’’ said Giovanni. 

«*You do not seem so enthusi- 
astic in his defense as you were a 
few minutes ago,’’ said the Prince, 
with a smile. 

Giovanni was so. much disturbed 
at the surprising) news that ° he 
hardly knew what he said. He 
made. a desperate attempt to be 
sensible. 
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‘*It appears to me that moral 
goodness and personal appearance 
are two things,” he said, oracularly. 
The Prince burst into a loud 
laugh. 

‘* Most people would say that ! 
Eat your dinner, Giovanni, and do 
not talk such arrant nonsense.’’ 

‘« Why is it nonsense? Because 
you do not agree with me ?”’ 

‘Because you are too much 
excited to talk sensibly,’’ said his 
father. ‘*Do you think I cannot 
see it?” 

Giovanni was silent for a time. 
He was angry at his father for 
detecting the cause of his vaguie- 
ness, but he supposed there was no 
help for it. At last Pasquale left 
the room. Old Sarracinesca gave 
a sigh of relief. 

‘¢And now, Giovannino,”’ hesaid 
familiarly, ‘‘ what have you got to 
say for yourself ?”’ é 

‘«]?’’ asked his son, in some 
surprise. 

‘© You! 
to do?” 

‘*] will stay at home,’’ said 
Giovanni, shortly. 

‘¢ That is not the question. You 
are wise to stay at home, because 
you ought to get yourself healed of 
that scratch. Giovanni, the Astrar- 
dente is now a widow.” 


What are you going 


‘«Seeing that her husband is 


dead—of course. There is’ vast 
ingenuity in your deduction,”’ re- 
turned the younger man, eyeing 
his father suspiciously. 

‘*Do not be an idiot, Giovannino. 
I mean, that as she is a widow, I 
have no objection to your marry- 
ing her.” ; 

**Good God, sir!’ cried Gio- 
vanni, ‘‘ what do you mean ?”’ 

‘*What I say. She is the most 
beautiful woman in Rome. She is 
one of the best women I know. 
She will have a sufficient jointure. 
Marry her. You will never be 
happy with a silly little girl just 
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out of a convent. You are not 
that sort of man: The Astrardente 
is not three-and-twenty, but she | 
has had :five years of the world, 

and she has stood’ the test well):J 
shall be proud to call her my 

daughter.” Ta 

In his excitement Giovanni 
sprang from his seat, and ‘rushis 
to his father’s side, threw his arms 
round his neck and embraced:him, 
He had never done such a thing-in 
his life. Then he remained: stand- 
ing, and grew suddenly thoughtful, 

‘«It is heartless of us to talk in 
this way,’’ he said. ‘* The “poor 
man is not buried yet.” in 

‘*My dear boy,” said the «old 
Prince, ‘‘Astrardente is dead: ‘He 
hated me, and was_ beginning: to 
hate you, I fancy. We were nei- 
ther of us his friends, at any rate, 
We do not rejoice at his death ; we 
merely regard it in the light of an 
event which modifies our imme- 
diate future. He is dead, and his 
wife is free. So long as he’ was 
alive, the fact of your loving her 
was .exceedingly unfortunate? it 
was injuring you and doing: a 
wrong to her. Now, on thecon- 
trary, the greatest good fortune 
that.can happen to you both is to 
marry each other.”’ ' 

‘¢ That is true,’’-returned Gio- 
vanni. In the suddenness of ‘the 
news, it had not struck him, that 
his father would ever look favour- 
ably upon the match, although the ~ 
immediate possibility of the mat 
riage had burst upom him as a 
great light suddenly rising in@ 
thick darkness. But his nature, 
as strong as his father’s, was @ 
little more delicate, a shade less 
rough; and even in the midst. of 
his great joy, it struck him as 
heartless to. be discussing the 
chances of marrying a womal 
whose husband was not yet buried. — 
No such scruple disturbed «the - 
geniality of the old Prince. He — 
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was an honest and straightforward 
man—a man easily possessed by 
asingle idea—and he was capable 
of profound affections. He had 
joved his Spanish wife strongly in 
his own fashion, and she had loved 
him ; but there was no one left to 
him now but his son, whom he 
delighted in, and the rest of the 
world he regarded merely as pawns 
tobe moved into position for the 
honour and glory of the Sarracin- 
esca. He thought no more of a 
man’s life than of the end of a 
cigar, smoked out and fit to be 
thrown away. Astrardente had 
been nothing to him but an ob- 
stacle. It had not struck him 
that he could ever be removed ; 
but since it had pleased Provi- 
dence to take him out of the way, 
there was no earthly reason for 
mourning his death. All men 
must die—it was better that death 
should come to those who stood in 
the way of their fellow-creatures. 

“T am not at all sure that she 
will consent,’’ said Giovanni, be- 
ginning to walk up and down the 
room. 

‘Bah!’ ejaculated his father. 
“You are the best match in Italy. 
Why should any woman refuse 
you?’’ 

“JT am not so sure. She is not 
like other women. Let us not talk 
of itnow. It will not be possible 
to do anything for a year, I sup- 
pose. A year is a long time. 
Meanwhile I will go to that’ poor 
man’s funeral.”’ 

“Of course. So will I.” 

And they both went, and found 
themselves in a vast. crowd of 
acquaintances. No one had be- 
lieved that Astrardente could ever 
die, that the day would ever come 
when society would know his place 
no more; and with one consent 


éverybody sent their carriages to 
the funeral, and went themselves 
4 day or two later to the great 
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requiem Mass in the parish church. 
There was nothing to be seen but 
the great black catafalque, with 
Corona’s household of servants in 
deep mourning liveries kneeling 
behind it. ' Relationsshe had none, 
and the dead man was the last of 
his race—she was utterly alone. 

‘* She need not have made it so 
terribly impressive,’’ said Madame 
Mayer to Valdarno when the Mass 
was over. Madame Mayer paused 
by the holy-water basin, and dip- 
ping one gloved finger, she presented 
it to Valdarno with an engaging 
smile. Both crossed themselves. 

‘* She need not have got it up so 
terribly impressively, after all,’’ 
she repeated. 

- © dare say she will miss him at 

first,’’ returned Valdarno, who was , 
a kind-hearted fellow enough, and 
was very far from realising how 
much he had contributed to the 
sudden death of the old dandy. 
‘‘She is a strange woman. I 
believe she had grown: fond of 
him,’’ 

‘¢Oh, I know all that,” said 
Donna Tullia, as they. left the 
church. 

‘< Yes,’’ answered her companion, 
with a significant smile, “* I presume 
you do.’’ Donna Tullia laughed 
harshly as she got into her car- 
riage. 

‘¢You are detestable, Valdarno 
—you always misunderstand me. 
Are you going to the ball to- 
night ?”’ 

‘Of course. May I, have the 
pleasure of the cotillon?”’ 

‘‘If you are very good—if you 
will go and. ask the news of Del 
Ferice.”’ 

‘‘T sent this morning. He is 
quite out of danger, they be- 
lieve.”’ 

‘Is he? Oh, I am very glad 
—I felt so very badly, you know. 
Ah, Don Giovanni, are you re- 
covered ?’’ she asked coldly, as 
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Sarracinesca approached the other 
side of the carriage. Valdarno 
retired to a distance, and pre- 
tended to be buttoning his great- 
coat; he wanted to see what 
would happen. 

‘©Thank you, yes; I was not 
much hurt. This is the first time 
I have been out, and I am glad to 
find an opportunity of speaking to 
you. Let me say again how pro- 
foundly I regret my forgetfulness 
at the ball the other night ? 

Donna Tullia was a clever wo- 
man, and though she had been 
very angry at the time, she was in 
love with Giovanni. She therefore 
looked at him suddenly with a 
gentle smile, and just :for one 
moment touched with her fingers 
* his hand as it rested upon the 
side of the. carriage. 

‘Do you think it was kind?” 
she asked, in a low voice. 

‘Tt was abominable. I shall 
never forgive myself,’’ answered 
Giovanni. 

‘« Twill forgive you,’’ answered 
Donna Tullia, softly. She really 
loved him. It was the best thing 
in her nature, but it was more 
than balanced by the jealousy she 
had conceived for the Duchessa 
d’ Astrardente. 

‘*Was it on that account that 
you quarrelled with poor Del 
Ferice ?’’ she asked, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. ‘‘I have feared 
ei’ 

‘« Certainly not,’’ answered Gio- 
vanni, quickly. ‘Pray set your 
mind at rest. Del Ferice or any 
other man would have been quite 
justified in calling me out for it— 
but it was not for that. It was 
not on account of you.” 

It would have been hard to say 
whether Donna Tullia face most 
expressed surprise or disappoint- 
ment at the intelligence. Perhaps 
she had both really believed her- 
self the cause of the duel, and had 
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been flattered at the thought that : 


men would fight for her. 





‘Oh, I am very glad—it is q 


great relief,’’ she said, rather cold- 
ly. ‘Are you going to the ball 
to-night ? ”’ 

“*No; I cannot dance. My 
right arm is bound up in a sling, 
as you see.”’ 

‘*T am sorry you are not coming, 
Good-bye, then.”’ 

«* Good-bye ; I am very grateful 
for your forgiveness.”” Giovanni 
bowed low, and Donna Tullia’s 
brilliant equipage dashed away. 

Giovanni was well satisfied at 
having made’ his peace so easily, 
but he nevertheless apprehended 
danger from Donna Tullia. 

The next thing which interested 
Roman society was Astrardente’s 
will, but no one was much ‘sur- 
prised when the terms of it were 
known. As there were no rela- 
tions, everything was left to his 
wife. The palace in Rome, the 
town and castle in the Sabines, the 
broad lands in the low hill-coun- 
try toward Ceprano, and - what 
surprised even the family lawyer, 
a goodly sum in solid English 
securities,—a splendid fortune in 
all. Astrardente abhorred the 
name of money in his conversa- 
tion—it had beer ne of his affec- 
tations ; but he tad an excellent 
understanding of business, and 
was exceedingly methodical in the 
management of his affairs. The 
inheritance, the lawyer thought, 
might be estimated at ten millions 
of francs. 

‘« Ts all this wealth, mine, then?” 
asked Corona, when the solicitor 
had explained the situation. 

«< All, Signora Duchessa. You 
are enormously rich.”’ 

Enormously rich! And alone 
in the world. Corona asked her- 
self if she were the same womal, 
the same Corona del 


who five years before had suffered 


Carmine. 
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in the old convent the humilia- 
tion of having no pocket-money, 
whose wedding - gown had been 
rovided from the proceeds of a 
little sale of the last relics of her 
father’s once splendid collection of 
old china and pictures. She had 


~ never thought of money since she 


had been married; her husband 
was generous, but methodical ;* she 
never bought anything without 
consulting him, and the bills all 
went through his hands. Now and 
then she had rather timidly asked 
fora small sum for some charity ; 
she had lacked nothing that money 
could buy, but she never remem- 
bered to have had more than a 
hundred francs in her purse. As- 
trardente had once offered to give 
her an allowance, and had seemed 
pleased that she refused it. He 
liked to manage things himself, 
being a man of detail. 

And now she was enormously 


rich and alone. It was a strange_ 


sensation. She felt it to be so 
new that she innocently said so to 
the lawyer. 

«What shall I do with it all?”’ 

‘‘Signora Duchessa,’’ returned 
the old man, ‘‘with regard to 
money the question is, not what to 
do with it, but how to do: without 
it. You are very young, Signora 
Duchessa.’’ 

‘J shall be twenty - three in 

August,’’ said Corona, simply. 
. Precisely. I would beg to be 
allowed to observe that by the 
terms of the will, and by the’ laws 
of this country, you are not the 
dowager - duchess, but you are in 
your own right and person the sole 
and only feudal mistress and holder 
of the title.’’ 

“Am I?” 

“Certainly, with all the privi- 
leges thereto attached. It may be 
—I beg pardon for being so bold 
a to suggest it—it may be that 


‘iM years to come, when time has 


soothed your sorrow, you may 
wish, you may consent, to renew 
the marriage tie.”’ 

‘*T doubt it—but the thing is 
possible,’’ said Corona, quietly. 

‘‘In that case, and should you 
prefer to contract a marriage of 
inclination, you will have no diffi- 
culty in conferring your title upon 
your husband, with any reserva- 
tions you please. Your children 
will then inherit from. you, and 
become in their turn Dukes of 
Astrardente. This I conceive to 
have been the purpose and spirit 
of the late Duke’s will. The estate, 
magnificent as it is, will not be 
too large for the foundation of 
anew race. If you desire any dis-: 
tinctive title, you can call your- 
self Duchessa del Carmine d’As- 
trardente—it would sound very 
well,’’ remarked the lawyer, con- 
templating the beautiful womar 
before him. 

‘<It is of little importance what 
I call myself,’”’ said Corona. ‘* At 
present I shall certainly make no 
change. It is very unlikely that 
I shall ever marry.”’ 

‘*] trust, Signora Duchessa, that 
in any case you will always com- 
mand my most humble services.”’ 

With this protestation of fidelity 
the lawyer left the Palazzo Astrai- 
dente, and Corona remained in her 
boudoir in meditation of what it 
would be like to be the feudal 
mistress of a great title and estate. 
She was very sad, but she was 
growing used to her solitude. The 
liberty she enjoyed was strange to 
her, but little by little she was 
beginning to enjoy it. At first she 
had missed the constant care of 
the poor man who for five years 
had been her companion ; she had 
missed his presence and the bur- 
den of thinking for him at every 
turn of the day. But it was not 
for long. Her memory of him 
was kind and tender, and for 
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months after his death the occa- 
sional sight of some object asso- 
ciated with him brought the tears 
to her eyes. She often wished he 
could walk into the room in his 
old way, and begin talking of the 
thousand and one bits of town 
gossip that interested him. But 
the first feeling of desolation soon 
passed, for he had not been more 
than a companion; she could ana- 
lyse every memory she had of him 
to its source and reason. There 
was not in her that passionate un- 
formulated yearning for him that 
comes upon a loving heart when 
its fellow is taken away, and which 
alone is a proof that love has been 
real and true. She soon grew: ac- 
customed to his absence. 

To marry again—every one 
would say she would be right—to 
marry and to be the mother of 
children, of brave sons and noble 
girls,—ah yes! that was a new 
thought, a wonderful thought, one 
of many that were wonderful. 

Then, again, her strong nature 
suddenly rose in a new sense. of 
strength, and she paced the room 
slowly with a strange expression 
of sternness upon her beautiful 
features. 

‘‘Tama power in the world,” 
she said to herself, almost starting 
at the truth of the thought, and 
yet taking delight in it. ‘I am 
what men call rich and powerful ; 
I have money, estates, castles, and 
palaces; I am young, I am strong. 
What shall I do with it all?”’ 

As she walked, she dreamed of 
raising some great institution of 
charity; she knew not for what 


precise object, but there was room, 


enough for charity in Rome. The 
great Torlonia had built churches, 
and hospitals, and asylums. She 
would do likewise ; she would make 
for herself an interest in doing 
good, a satisfaction in the exercise 
of her power to combat evil. It 


would be magnificent to feel that 
she had done it herself, alone and — 


unaided ; built the walls from the 
foundation, and the corner-stone to 
the eaves: entered herself into the 
study of each detail, and herself 


peopled the great institution with 


such as most needed help in the 
world—-with little children, perhaps. 
She would visit them every day, 
and herself provide for their wants 
and care for their sufferings. She 
would give the place her husband’s 
name, and the good she would ac- 
complish with his earthly portion 
might perhaps profit his soul. She 
would go to Padre Filippo and ask 
his advice. 
was best to be done, for he knew 
more of the misery in Rome than 
any one, and had a greater mind to 
relieve it. She had seen him since 
her husband’s heath, but she had 
not yet conceived this scheme. 


And Giovanni—she thought of . 


him too; but the habit of putting 


him out of her heart was strong. 


She dimly fancied that in the far 
future a day might come when she 
would be justified in thinking of 
him if she so pleased ; but for the 
present, her loyalty to her dead 


husband seemed more than ever 


a sacred duty. She would not 
permit herself to think of Gio- 
vanni, even though she might con- 
template the possibility of a second 
marriage from a general point of 
view. She would go to Padre Fil 
ippo and talk over everything with 
him ; he would advise her well. 
Then a wild longing seized her 
to leave Rome for a while, to 
breathe the air of the sea, to get 
away from the scene of all her trou 
bles, of all the terrible emotions 
that had swept over her life in the 


last three weeks, to be alone in the 


country or by the sea. It 
dreadful to be tied to her great 
house in the city, in her oe 


shut off suddenly from the world, 
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and bound down by the chain of 
conventionality to a fixed method 


of existence. She would give any- 
thing to go away. Why not? She 


suddenly realised what was so hard 
to understand, that she was free 
to go where she pleased—if only, 
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by accident, she could chance to 
meet Giovanni Sarracinesca before 
she left. No—the thought was 
unworthy. She would leave town 
at once — surely she could have 
nothing to say to Giovanni—she 
would leave to-morrow morning. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Corona found it impossible to 
Jleave town so soon as she _ had 
wished. She had indeed sent out 
great cart-loads of furniture, ser- 
yants, horses, and all the para- 
phernalia of an establishment in 
the country, and she believed her- 
self ready to move at once, when 
She received an exceedingly cour- 
teous note from Cardinal Antonelli 


_ requesting the hohour of being 


received by her the next day at 
twelve o’clock. It was impossible 
to refuse, and to her great annoy- 
ance she was obliged to postpone 
her departure another twenty-four 
hours. She guessed that the great 
man was the bearer of some mes- 
sage from the Holy Father him- 


_ self; and in her present frame of 


mind, any such words of comfort 
from one whom she reverenced and 
loved, as all who knew Pius IX. 
did sincerely revere and love him, 
could not fail to be acceptable. 
She did not like the Cardinal, it is 
true; but she did not confound the 
ambassador with him who sent the 


embassy. The Cardinal was a most 


courteous and accomplished man 
of the world, and Corona could 
Not easily have explained the aver- 
sion she felt for him. It is very 
likely that if she could have under- 
stood the part he was sustaining 
in the great European struggle of 
those days, she would have accord- 
ed him at least the admiration he 
deserved as a statesman. He had 


his faults, and they were faults 
_ ittle becoming a cardinal of the 


Holy Roman Church. But few are 
willing to consider that, though a 
cardinal, he was not a priest—that , 
he was practically a layman who, 
by his own unaided genius, had 
attained to great power, and that 
those faults which have been 
charged against him with such 
virulence would have passed, nay, 
actually pass, unnoticed and un- 
censured in many a great statesman 
of those days and of these. He 
was a brave man, who fought a 
desperate and hopeless fight to his 
last breath, and who fought almost 
alone—a man most bitterly hated 
by many, at whose death many 
rejoiced loudly and few mourned ; 
and to the shame of many be it 
said, that his most obstinate ad- 
versaries, those who  unsparingly 
heaped abuse upon him during his 
lifetime, and most unseemingly 
exulted over his end, were the very 
men among whom he should have 
found the’ most willing supporters 
and the firmest friends. But in 
1865 he was feared, and those who 
reckoned without him in the game 
of politics reckoned badly. 

But Corona was a woman, and 
very young. She had not the 
knowledge or the experience to 
understand his value, and she had 
taken a personal dislike to him 
when she first appeared in society. 
He was too smooth for her; she 
thought him false. She preferred 
a rougher type. Her husband, on 
the other hand, had a boundless 
admiration for the cardinal-states- 
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man ; and perhaps the way in which 
Astrardente. constantly tried to 
impress his wife with a sense of 
the great man’s virtues, indirectly 
contributed to increase her aver- 
sion. Nevertheless, when he sent 
word that he desired to bée received 
by her, she did not hesitate a 
moment, but expressed her willing- 
ness at once. Punctually as the 
gun of Sant Angelo roared out 
the news that the sun was on the 
meridian, Cardinal Antonelli en- 
tered Corona’s house. She re- 
ceived him in the great draw- 
ing-room. ‘There was an air of 
solemnity about the meeting. The 
room itself, divested of a thousand 
trifles which had already been sent 
into the country, looked desolate 
and formal ; the heavy curtains ad- 
mitted but little light; there was 
no fire on the hearth ; Corona stood 
all in black—a very incarnation of 
mourning—as her visitor trod soft- 
ly across the dark carpet towards 
her. 

The Cardinal’s expressive face 
was softened by a look of gentle 
sympathy, as he came forward and 
took her hand in both of his, and 
gazed for a moment into her beau- 
tiful eyes. 

‘‘T am an ambassador, Duch- 
essa,’’ he said, softly. ‘‘I come 
to tell you how deeply our Holy 
Father sympathises in your great 
sorrow.”’ 

Corona bent her head respect- 
fully,-and motioned to the Cardinal 
to be seated. 

‘*T beg that your Eminence will 
convey to his Holiness my most 
sincere gratitude for this expres- 
sion of his. paternal kindness to 
one so unhappy.”’ 

‘*Indeed I will not fail to de- 
liver your message, Duchessa, an- 
swered the Cardinal, seating him- 
self by her side in one of the great 
arm-chairs which had been placed 
together in the middle of the room. 


‘*His Holiness has promised to 
remember you in 
prayers; and I also, for my own 
part, entreat you to believe that 
my poor sympathy is wholly with 
you in your distress.”’ 

‘*Your Eminence is most kind,” 
replied Corona, gravely. 

It seemed as though there were 
little to be said in such a case. 
There was no friendship between 
the two, no bond of union or fel- 
lowship: it was simply a formal 
visit of condolence, entailed as a 
necessity by Corona’s high position. 
The Pope had sent her a gift at 
her wedding; he sent her a mes- 
sage of sympathy at her husband’s 
death. Half-a-dozen phrases would 
be exchanged, and the Cardinal 
would take his leave, accompanied 
by a file of the (Duchessa’s lackeys 


—and so it would all be over. But 


the Cardinal was a statesman, a 
diplomatist, and one of the best 
talkers in Europe; moreover, he 
never allowed an opportunity of 
pursuing his ends to pass unim- 
proved. 

‘¢ Ah, Duchessa !’’ he said, fold- 
ing his hands upon his knee and 


looking down, ‘‘ there is but one: 


Consoler in sorrow such as yours. 
It is vain for us mortals to talk 
of any such thing as alleviating 
real mental suffering. There are 
consolations—many of them—for 
some people, but they are not for 
you. To many the accidents of 
wealth, of youth, of beauty, seem 
to open the perspective of a bril- 
liant future at the very moment 
when all the present would seem 
shrouded in darkness; but if you 
will permit me, who know you so 
little, to say it frankly, I do not 
believe that any of these things 


which you possess in such plenti- — 
ful abundance will lessen the mea- 


sure of your grief. It is not right 


that they should, I suppose. It is 
not fitting that noble minds should 
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tions in anticipating the animal 
pleasure of the next meal. I an- 
not conceive of such men.as those 
philosophising diners; nor can I 
imagine by what arguments the 
wisest of mankind could induce a 
fellow-creature in distress to for; 
get his sorrows. Sorrow is sor- 
row still to all finely organised 
natures. The capacity for feeling 
sorrow is one of the highest tests 
of nobility—a nobility of nature 
not found always in those of high 
blood and birth, but existing in 
the people, wherever the people 
are good.”’ 

The Cardinal’s voice became 
even more gentle as he spoke. 
He was himself of very humble 
origin, and spoke feelingly. Coro- 
na listened, though she only heard 
half of what he said; but his soft 
tone soothed her almost uncon- 
sciously. 

‘There is little consolation for 
me—I am quite alone,’’ she said. 

** You are not of those who find 
relief in worldly-greatness,”’ contin- 
ued the Cardinal. ‘But I have 
seen women, young, rich, and 
beautiful, wear their mourning 
with wonderful composure. Youth 
is so much, wealth is so much 
more, beauty is such a power in 
the world—all three together are 
resistless. Many a young widow 
isnot ashamed to think of mar- 
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riage before her husband has been 
Indeed they do 
not always make bad wives. A 
woman who has been. married 
young and is early deprived of her 
husband, has had great experience, 
great knowledge of the world. 
Many feel that they have no right 
to waste the goods given them 
in a life of solitary mourning. 
Wealth is given to be used, and 
perhaps many arich young widow 
thinks she can use it more wisely 
in the company of a husband 
young as herself. It may be; I 
cannot tell. These are days when 
power of any sort should be used, 
and perhaps no one should even 
for a moment think of withdraw- 
ing from the scene where such 
great battles are being fought. 
But one may choose wisely a way 
of using power, or one may choose 
unwisely. There is much to be 
done.”’ 

‘* How ?”’ asked Corona, catch- 
ing at his expression of an idea 
which pursued her. ‘‘ Here am I, 
rich, alone, idle—above all, very 
unhappy. What can I do? I wish 
I knew, for I would try to do it.” 

‘“‘Ah! I was not speaking of 
you, Duchessa,’’ answered the 
statesman. ‘*You are too noble 
a woman to be easily consoled. 
And yet, though you may not find 
relief from your great sorrow, 
there are many things within your 
reach which you might do, and 
feel that in your mourning you 
have done honour to your depart- 
ed husband as well as to yourself. 
You have great estates—you can 
improve them, and especially you 
can improve the condition of your 
peasants, and strengthen their 
loyalty to you and to the State. 
You can find many. a village on 
your lands where a school might 
be established, an asylwm built, a 
road opened—anything which will 
give employment to the poor, and 
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which, when finished, will benefit 
their condition. Especially about 
Astrardente they are very poor; 
I know the country well. In six 
months you might change many 
things; and then you might re- 
turn to Rome next winter. If it 
pleases you, you can do anything 
with society. You can make your 
house a centre for a new party— 
the oldest of all parties it is, but 
it would now be thought new here. 
We have no centre. . There is no 
salon in the good old sense of the 
word—no house where all that is 
intelligent, all that is powerful, 
all that is influential, is irresisti- 
bly drawn. To make a centre of 
that kind would be a worthy ob- 
ject, it seems to me. You would 
surround yourself with men of 
genius; you would bring those to- 
gether who cannot meet elsewhere ; 
you would give a vigorous tone to 
a society which is fast falling to 
decay from inanition; you could 
become a power, a real power, not 
only in Rome, but in Europe; 
you could make your house fa- 
mous as the point from which, in 
Rome, all that is good and great 
should radiate to the very ends of 
the earth. You could do all this 
in your young widowhood, and 
you would not dishonour the 
memory of him you loved so 
dearly.” 

Corona looked earnestly at the 
Cardinal as he enlarged upon the 
possibilities of her life. What he 
said seemed true and good. It 
opened to her a larger field than 
she had dreamed of half an hour 
ago. Especially the plan of work- 
ing for the improvement of her 
estates and people attracted her. 
She wanted to do something at 
once—something good, and some- 
thing worth doing. 

**T believe you are right,” she 
said. ‘I shall die if I am idle.” 

‘‘T know I am right,’’ returned 
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row, but simply because it is right 
that in these days we should all 
strive with a good will. Your 
peasants are many of them in an 
evil case; you can save them and 
make them happy, even though 
you find no happiness for yourself. 
Our social world here is falling to 
pieces, going astray after strange 
gods, and especially after Madame 
Mayer and her /ares and jenates, 
young Valdarno and Del Ferice: 
it is in your power to create a new 
life here, or at least to contribute 
greatly towards re-establishing the 
social balance. I say, do this 
thing, if you will, for it is a good 
thing to do. At all events, while 
you are building roads—and per- 
haps schools—at Astrardente, you 
can think over the course you will 
afterwards pursue. And now, my 
dear Duchessa, I have detained 
you far too long. Forgive me if I 
have wearied you, for I have great 


things at heart, and must some- © 


times speak of them, though I 
speak freely. Count on me always 
for any assistance you may require. 
Bear with me if I weary you, for 
I was a good friend of him we both 
mourn.” 

‘‘Thank you—you have given 


me good thoughts,’’ said Corona, . 


simply. 


. : 


So the courtly Cardinal rose and - 


took his leave, and once more Co- 
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rona was left alone. It was a 
strange thing that, while he dis- 
claimed all power to comfort her, 
and denied that consolation was 

ible in her case, she had never- 
theless listened to him with inter- 
est, and now found herself think- 
ing seriously of. what he had said. 
He seemed to have put her thoughts 
into shape, and to have given direc- 
tion to that sense of power she had 
already begun to feel. For the 
first time in her life she felt some- 
thing like sympathy for the Car- 
dinal, and she lingered for some 
minutes alone in the great recep- 
tion-room, wondering whether she 
could accomplish any of the things 
he had proposed to her. At all 
events, there was nothing now to 
hinder her departure; and she 
thought with something like plea- 
sure of the rocky Sabines, the soli- 
tude of the mountains, the simple 
faces of the people about her place, 
and of the quiet life she intended 
to lead there during the next six 
months. 

But the Cardinal went on _ his 
way, rolling along through the 
harrow streets in his great coach. 
Leaning far back in his cushioned 
seat, he could just catch a glimpse 
of the people as he passed, and his 
' quick eyes recognised many, both 
high and low. But he did not 
care to show himself, for he felt 
himself disliked, and deep in his 
finely organised nature there lay a 
sensitiveness which.was wounded 
by the popular hatred. It hurt 
him to see the lowering glances of 
the poor man, and to return the 
forced bow of the rich man who 
feared him. He often longed to 
be able to explain many things to 
them both, to the rich and to the 
poor ; and then, knowing how im- 
possible it was that he should be 
understood by either, he sighed 
somewhat bitterly, and hid himself 
. Stilldeeper in his carriage. Few 
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men in the midst of the -world 
have stood so wholly alone as Car- 
dinal Antonelli. 

To-day, however, he had an ap- 
pointment which he anticipated 
with a sort of interest quite new 
to him. Anastase .Gouache was 
coming to begin his portrait, and 
Anastase was an object of curios- 
ity to him. It would have sur- 
prised the young Frenchman had 
he guessed how carefully he was 
watched, for he was a modest fel- 
low, and did not think himself of 
very much importance. He allowed 
Donna Tullia and her friends to 
come to his studio whenever they 
pleased, and he listened to their 
shallow talk, and joined occasion- 
ally in the conversation, letting 
them believe that he sympathised 
with them, simply because his own 
ideas were_ unsettled. It was a 
good thing for him to paint a por- 
trait of Donna Tullia, for it made 
him the fashion, and he had small 
scruple in agreeing with her views 
so long as he had no fixed con- 
victions of his own. She and her 
set regarded him as a harmless boy, 
and looked upon his little studio 
as a convenience, in payment 
whereof they pushed him into 
society, and spread abroad the 
rumour that he was the rising 
artist of the day. But the great 
Cardinal had seen him more than 
once, and had conceived a liking 
for his delicate intellectual face 
and unobtrusive manner. . He had 
watched him and caused him to 
be watched, and his interest had 
increased, and finally he had taken 
a fancy to have a portrait of him- 
self painted by the young fellow. 
This was the day appointed for 
the first sitting; and when the 
Cardinal reached his lodgings, high 
up in the Vatican pile, he found 
Anastase Gouache waiting for him 
in the small ante-chamber. 

The prime minister was not lux- 
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uriously lodged. Four rooms suf- 
ficed him—to wit, the said ante- 
chamber, bare and uncarpeted, and 
furnished with three wooden box 
benches ; a comfortable study lined 
throughout with shelves and_lock- 
ers, furnished with half-a-dozen 
large chairs and a single writing- 
table, whereon stood a crucifix and 
an inkstand ; beyond this a_bed- 
room and a small dining-room: 
that was all. The drawers of the 
locker and bookcases contained a 
correspondence which -would have 
astonished Europe, and a collec- 
tion of gems and precious stones un- 
rivalled in the world ; but there was 
nothing in the shape of ornament 
visible to the eye, unless we were 
to class under that head a fair- 
ly good bust of Pius IX., which 
stood upon a plain marble pedestal 
in one corner. Gouache followed 
the great man into this study. 
He was surprised by the simplicity 
of. the apartment; but he felt in 
sympathy with it, and with the 
Cardinal himself; and with the in- 
tuitive knowledge of a true artist, 
he foresaw that he was to paint a 
successful portrait. 

The Cardinal busied himself with 
some papers while tle painter si- 
lently made his preparations. 

‘* If your Eminence is ready?’’ 
suggested Gouache. 

«* At yourservice, my friend,”’ re- 
plied the Cardinal, blandly. ‘‘How 
shall I sit? The portrait must be 
taken in full face, I think ”’ 

‘* By all means. Here, I think 
—so; the light is very good at 
this hour, but a litter later we 
shall have the sun. If your Emin- 
ence will look at me—a little more 
to the left—I think that will do. 
I will draw it in charcoal, and 
your Eminence can judge.” 

‘¢ Precisely,’’ returned the Car- 
dinal. ‘*You will paint the devil 
even blacker than he is.”’ 

‘*The devil ? ’’ repeated Gouache, 
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raising his eyebrows with a slight 
smile. ‘I was not aware—_” 

‘* And -yet you have been in 
Rome four years!” 

‘*T am very careful,’ returned 
Gouache. ‘‘I never byany chance 
hear any evil of those whom I am 
to paint.”’ 

«“You have very well-bred ears, 
Monsieur Gouache.. I fear that 
if I had attended some of the ~ 
meetings in your studio while 
Donna Tullia was having her por- 
trait painted, I should have heard 
strange things. Have they all- 
escaped you?”’ 

Gouache was silent for a mo- 
ment. It did not surprise him 
to learn that the omniscient Car- 
dinal was fully acquainted with 
the doings in his studio, but 
he looked curiously at the great 
man before he answered. The 
Cardinal’s small gleaming eyes met 
his with the fearlessness of supe- 
riority. 

‘¢] remember nothing but good 
of your Eminence,’’ he replied at 
last, with a laugh; and applying 
himself to his work, he began to 
draw in the outline of the Car- 
dinal’s head. The words he had 
just heard, implying as they did 
a thorough knowledge of the min- 
utest details of social life, would - 
have térrified Madame Mayer, and 
would perhaps have driven Del 
Ferice out of the Papal States in 
fear of his life. Even the good- 
natured and foolish Valdarno might 
reasonably have been startled , but 
Anastase was made of different 
stuff. His grandfather had helped 
to storm the Bastille, his father 
had been among the men of 1848; 
there was revolutionary blood in 
his veins, and he distinguished 
between real and imaginary con- 
spiracy with the unerring certainty 
of instinct, as the bloodhound 
knows the track of man from the — 
trail of meaner game. He laughed 
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at Donna Tullia, he distrusted 
Del Ferice, and to some extent he 
understood the Cardinal. And the 
statesman understood him, too, 
and was interested by him. 

“You may as well forget their 
chatter. It does me no harm, and 
itamuses them. It does not seem 
tosurprise you that I should know 
all about it, however. You have 
ood nerves, Monsieur Gouache.”’ 

‘Of course your Eminence can 
send me out of Rome to-morrow, 
if you please,’’ replied Gouache, 
with perfect unconcern. ‘¢ But 
the portrait will not be finished 
so soon. 

“No—that would be a pity. 
You shall stay. But the others— 
what would you advise me to do 
with them ?’’ asked the Cardinal, 
his bright eyes twinkling with 
amusement. 

“If by the others your Eminence 
means my friends,’’replied Gouache, 
quietly, ‘‘I can assure you that 
none of them will ever cause you 
the slightest inconvenience.”’ 

“T believe you are right—their 
ability to annoy me is considerably 
inferior to their inclination. Is it 
not so ?”’ 

“If your Eminence will allow 
me,”’ said Gouache, rising sudden- 
ly and laying down his charcoal 
pencil, ‘*I will pin this curtain 
across the window. The sun is 
beginning to come in.’’ 

He had no intention of answer- 
ing any questions.- If the Cardinal 
knew of the meetings in the Via 
San Basilio, that was not Gouache’s 
fault; Gouache would certainly 
not give any further information. 
The statesman had expected as 
much, and was not at all surprised 
at the young man’s silence. 

“One of those young gentlemen 
seems to have met his match, at all 
. events,”’ he remarked, presently. 

“I am sorry it should have come 
about in that way.” 
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‘* Your Eminence might easily 
have prevented the duel.’ 

‘*] knew nothing about it,” 
answered the Cardinal, glancing 
keenly at Anastase. 

‘©Nor I,”’ said the artist, simply. 

‘* You see my information is not 
always so good as people imagine, 
my friend.” 

‘It is a pity,’’ remarked Gou- 
ache. ‘ It would have been better 


‘had poor Del Ferice been killed 


outright. The matter would have 
terminated there.”’ 

*¢ Whereas———’ 

‘*Whereas Del Ferice will nat- 
urally seek an occasion for re- 
venge.”’ 

‘* You speak as though you were 
a friend of Don Giovanni’s,’’ said 
the Cardinal. 

‘*No; I have a very slight ac- 
quaintance with him. I admire 
him, he has-such a fine head. I 
should be sorry if anything hap- 
pened to him.”’ 

‘¢Do you think Del Ferice is 
capable of murdering him ?”’ 

‘*Oh no! He might annoy him 
a great deal.” 

‘*T think not,’’ answered the 
Cardinal thoughtfully. ‘‘ Del Fer- 
ice was afraid that Don Giovanni 
would marry Donna Tullia and 
spoil his own projects. But 
Giovanni will not think of that 
again.” 

‘*No; I suppose Don Giovanni 
will marry the Duchessa d’Astrar- 
dente.”’ 

‘«¢ Ofcourse,” replied the Cardinal. 
For some minutes there was si- 
lence. Gouache, while busy with 
his pencil, was wondering at the 
interest the great man took in 
such details of the Roman social . 
life. ‘The Cardinal was thinking 
of Corona, whom he had seen but 


’ 


-half an hour ago, and was revolv- 


ing in his mind the- advantages 
that might be got by allying her 
to Giovanni. He had in view for 
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her a certain Serene Highness 
whom he wished to conciliate, and 
whose circumstances were not so 
splendid as to make Corona’s for- 
tune seem insignificant to him. 
But on the other hand, the Car- 
dinal had no Serene Highness 
ready for Giovanni,’ and feared 
lest he should after all marry 
Donna Tullia, and get into the 
opposite camp. 

‘**You are from Paris, Mon- 
sieur Gouache, I believe,’”’ said the 
Cardinal at last. 

‘* Parisian of the Parisians, your 
Eminence.” 

‘How can you bear to live in 
exile so long? You have not been 
to your home these four years, I 
think.” 

‘*T would rather live in Rome 
for the present. I will go to Paris 
some day. It will always be a 
pleasant recollection to have seen 
Rome’ in these days. My friends 
write me that Paris is gay, but not 
pleasant.”’ 

‘You think there will soon be 
nothing of this time left but the 
recollection of it?’’ suggested the 
Cardinal. 

‘«I do not know what to think. 
The times seem unsettled, and so 
are my ideas. I was told that 
your Eminence would help me to 
decide what to believe.”” Gouache 
smiled pleasantly, and looked up. 

** And who told you that ?” 

‘¢ Don Giovanni Sarracinesca.”’ 

‘But I must have some clue 
to what your ideas are,” ‘said the 
Cardinal. ‘‘When did Don Gio- 
vanni say that?”’ 

‘*At Prince Frangipani’s. He 
had been talking with yout Emi- 
nence—perhaps he had come to 
some conclusion in. consequence,”’ 
suggested Gouache. 

‘« Perhaps so,’’ answered the great 
man, with a look of considerable 
satisfaction. ‘At all events I am 
flattered by the opinion he gave 
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you of me. Perhaps I may help 
you to decide. What are your 
opinions? or rather, what would 
you like your opinion to be?” 

**T am an ardent republican,” 
said Gouache, boldly. It needed 
no ordinary courage to make such 
a statement to the incarnate chief 
of reactionary politics in those days 
—within the walls of the Vatican, 
not’ a hundred yards from the 
private apartments of the Holy 
But Cardinal Antonelli 
smiled blandly, and seemed not in 
the least surprised nor offended. 

‘* Republicanism is an exceeding- 
ly vague term, Monsieur Gouache,” 
he said. ‘‘ But with what other 
opinions do you wish to reconcile 
your republicanism ?”’ 

‘¢ With those held by the Church. - 
I am a good Catholic, and I desire 
to remain one—indeed I cannof 
help remaining one.”’ 

‘« Christianity is not vague, at all 
events,’” answered the Cardinal, 
who, to tell the truth, was some- 
what astonished at the artist’s jux- 
taposition of two such principles. 
‘¢In the first place, allow me to 
observe, my friend, that Christi- 
anity is the purest form of a re- 
public which the world has ever 
seen, and that it therefore only 
depends upon your good sense to 
reconcile in your own mind two 
ideas which from the first have 
been indissolubly bound together.” 

It was Gouache’s turn to ‘be 
startled at the Cardinal’s confidence. 

‘J am afraid I must ask your 
Eminence for some further ex- 
planation,” he said. ‘‘I had no 
idea that Christianity and re- 
publicanism were the same thing.” 

«« Republicanism,” returned the 
statesman, ‘‘is a vague term, in- 
vented in an abortive attempt to 
define by one word the mass of in- 
extricable confusibn arising in our 


times from the fusion of socialistic - 
ideas with ideas purely republican. — 
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If you mean to speak of this kind of 
thing, you must define precisely your 

ition in regard to socialism, and 
jn regard to the pure theory of a 
commonwealth. If you mean to 
speak of a real republic in any 
known form, such as the ancient 
Roman, the Dutch, or the Ameri- 
can, I understand you without 
farther explanation.”’ 

“JT certainly mean to speak of 

the pure republic. I believe that 
under a pure republic the parti- 
tion of wealth would take care of 
itself.”” 
' «Very good, my friend. Now, 
with regard to the early Christians, 
should you say that their commu- 
nities were monarchic, or aristocra- 
tic, or oligarchic ?”’ 

‘‘None of those three, I should 
think,’’ said Gouache. 

“There are only two systems 

left, then—democracy and _ hier- 
archy. You will probably say 
that the government of the early 
Christians was of the latter kind 
—that they were governed by 
priests, in fact. But on the other 
hand, there is no doubt that both 
those who governed, and those who 
were governed by them, had all 
things in common, regarded no 
man as naturally superior to an- 
other, and preached a fraternity 
and equality at least as sincere as 
those inculcated by the first French 
Republic. I do not see how you 
can avoid calling such community 
a republic, seeing that there was 
an equal partition of wealth; and 
defining it as a democratic one, 
seeing that they all called each 
other brethren.”’ 

‘*But the hierarchy—what be- 
came of it?’’ inquired Gouache. 

‘*The hierarchy existed within 
the democracy, by common con- 
sent and for the public good, and 
formed a second democracy of 
smaller extent but greater power. 
Any man might become a priest, 
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any priest might become a bishop, 
any bishop might become a pope, as 
surely as any born citizen of Rome 
could become consul, or any native 
of New York may be elected Pres- 
ident of the United States. Now 
in theory this was beautiful, and 
in practice the democratic spirit of 
the hierarchy, the smaller republic, 
has survived in undiminished vig- 
our to the present day. In the 
original Christian theory the whole 
world should now be one vast 
republic, in which all Christians 
should call each other brothers, 
and support each other in worldly 
as well as spiritual matters. With- 
in this should exist the smaller 
republic of the hierarchy, by com- 
mon consent,—an elective body, 
recruiting its numbers from the 


larger, as it does now; choosing 


its head, the sovereign Pontiff, as 
it does now, to be the head of both 
Church and State; eminently fitted 
for that position, for the very sim- 
ple reason that in a community 
organised and maintained upon 
such principles, in which, by virtue 
of the real and universal love of 
religion, the best men would find 
their way into the Church, and 
would -ultimately find their way to 
the papal throne.”’ 

‘¢Your Eminence states the 
case very canvincingly,’’ answered 
Gouache. ‘‘ But why has the 
larger republic, which was to con- 
tain the smaller one, ceased to 
exist ? or rather, why did it never 
come into existence?” 

‘¢ Because man has not yet ful- 
filled his part in the great contract. 
The matter lies in a nutshell. The 
men who enter. the Church are 
sufficiently intelligent and well 
educated to appreciate the advan- 
tages of Christian democracy, fel- 
lowship, solidarity, and brotherly 
love. ‘The republic of the Church 
has therefore survived, and will 
survive for ever. The men who 
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form the majority, on the other 
hand, have never had either the 
intelligence or the education to 
understand that democracy is the 
ultimate form of government: in- 
stead of forming themselves into a 
federation, they have divided them- 
selves into hostile factions, calling 
themselves nations, and seeking 
every occasion for destroying and 
plundering each other, frequently 
even turning against the Church 
herself. The Church has com- 
mitted faults in history, withgut 
doubt, but on the whole she has 
nobly fulfilled her contract, and 
reaps the fruits of fidelity in the 
vigour and unity she displays after 
eighteen centuries. Man, on the 
other, has failed to do his duty, and 
all races of men are consequently 
suffering for their misdeeds; the 
nations are divided against /each 
other, and every nation is a house 
divided against itself, which sooner 
or later shall fall.’’ 

‘« But,’’ objected Gouache, ‘al- 
lowing, as one easily may, that 
all this is true, your Eminence is 
always called reactionary in pol- 
itics. Does that accord with 
these views ?’’ 

Gouache believed the question 
unanswerable, but as he put it he 
worked calmly on with his pencil, 
labouring hard to catch something 
of the Cardinal’s striking expres- 
sion in the rough drawing he 


was making. 
‘* Nothing is easier, my friend,”’ 
replicd the~statesman. 


‘¢ The re- 
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bay. We are on a war footing. 
For the sake of strength te are 
obliged to hold together so firmly 
that for the time we can onl 
think of maintaining old tradi- 
tions without dreaming of progress 
or spending time in experiments, 
When we have weathered the storm 
we shall have leisure for improving 
much that needs improvement. Do 
not think that if I am alive twenty 
years hence I shall advise what I 
advise now. We are fighting now, 
and we have no time to think of 
the arts of peace. We shall have 
peace some day. We shall lose an 
ornament or two from our gar- 
ments in the struggle, but our 
body will not be injured, and in 
time of peace our ornaments will 
be restored to us fourfold. But 
now there is war and rumour of 
war. There is a vast difference 
between the ideal republic which 
I was speaking of, and the real 
anarchy and confusion which would 
be brought about by what is called 
republicanism.” 

‘¢In. other words, if the attack 
upon the Church were suddenly 
abandoned, your Eminence would 
immediately abandon your reac- 
tionary policy,’ said Gouache, 
‘¢and adopt progressive views ?”’ 

‘« Immediately,’’ replied the Car- 
dinal. 

<«T see,’’ said Gouache. ‘A 
little more towards me—just so 
that I can catch that eye. Thank 
you—that will do.”’. 
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- wap not been many months 
pack from Circassia, and, Micaw- 
ber-like, was waiting for something 
to turn up—not anxiously, how- 
ever, for the London season of 1856 
was not without its attractions— 
when, toward the close of it, I 
found myself once more starting for 
Liverpool on another trip across 
the Atlantic, my fellow - traveller 
on this occasion being my much- 
valued and lamented friend Mr 
Delane of the ‘ Times,’ to whom I 
was able to act as cicerone on our 
arrival at New York, where we 
underwent a round of festivities 
and enjoyed an amount of hospi- 
tality which, I used to think after- 
wards, on perusing the columns 
of the Thunderer, had not been 
altogether without their effect. 
The pressure of my companion’s 
editorial duties unfortunately ob- 
liged us to part all too soon—he to 
return to England, and I to visit 
each one of the. British North 
turn, on 
some business with which I had 
been intrusted ; but I cannot ne- 
glect this opportunity of paying 
the tribute of a grateful memory 
toone of the best and truest men 
Ihave ever known. 
My intimacy with Delane ex- 
tended over nearly twenty years, 
during which I had frequent busi- 
ness as well as _ uninterrupted 
private relations with him. I had 
thus abundant opportunities of 
testing alike the power of his 


intellect and the warmth of his 
affections, and found in him a>» 
man, who, with everything to spoil 
him, was never spoilt—who never 
allowed his social or public posi- 
tion to paralyse in the slightest 


degree that generosity of nature 
which was constantly prompting 
him toextend his strong arm to 
help those in trouble, and to per- 
form acts of kindness which were 
never known except to the recip- 
ients of them. - As an instance, I 
remember on one occasion bringing 
to his notice the case of a widow 
whose husband, an officer who had 
been severely wounded in the 
Crimea, was refused her pension 
because, although it was not denied 
that he died of his wound, he 
lingered a day or two beyond the 
allotted time within which he 
ought to have succumbed, the plea 
of the War Office being that an 
awkward question might be asked 
in the House of Commons if an 
exception were made in his favour. 
On my showing him the corres- 
pondence, Delane immediately took 
up the cudgels for the widow, and 
a leading article appeared in the 
old slashing style, which concluded 
with the following stinging epi- 
gram, in allusion to the _possi- 
bility of an objection being taken 
in Parliament: ‘‘ The House of 
Commons is never stingy, except 
when it suspects a job; the War 
Office is always stingy, except 
when it commits one.’”’ But the 
question was never allowed to 
come. before the House; for two 
days after the appearanee of this 
article, the widow got her pension. 
We made at New York the ac- 
quaintance of all the leading mem- 
bers of the press of that city at 
an entertainment given by them 
to Mr Delane; and the occasion 
was doubly interesting, because the 
Presidential election was going on 
at the time, which resulted in 


/ 
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Buchanan being sent to the White 
House at Washington. How little 
did any of us, in the political 
discussion in which we _ took 
part, foresee how pregnant with 
disastrous results that President- 
ship was destined to be,—that it 
would involve the most bloody 
civil war of modern times, and 
that nearly thirty years would 
elapse before a Democratic admin- 
istration would again be formed in 
the United States! Among the 
eminent men whose acquaintance 
we made, and whom it is interest- 
ing to recail to memory—for they 
have all, I think, passed away— 
were General Scott, then Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army ; Com- 
modore Perry; Mr Grinnell, who 
fitted out the first American Arctic 
expedition ; and Bancroft, the his- 
torian. We fraternised much with 
a most agreeable group of South- 
erners, from whom I was glad to 
accept invitations to visit them on 
their plantations,—an experience I 
the less regret, as I was thus able 
to form an independent judgment 
of the practical working of the 
‘¢ peculiar institution’’ which was 
destined so soon to be abolished ; 
to see the South in the palmy 
days of its prosperity, under con- 
ditions which can never recur 
again; and to enjoy a hospitality 
which possessed a charm of its 
own, however much one might 
regret the surroundings amid which 
jt was exercised, or condemn the 
abuses to which the system of 
slavery gave rise. I put the result 
of my observations on record at 
the time in an article in this 
Magazine; and from what I saw 
and heard, it was not difficult to 
predict in it the cataclysm which 
took place four years later, though 
‘the idea of the South resorting to 
violence was scouted in the North ; 
and when, upon more than one 
occasion, I ventured to suggest the 
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possibility to Republicans, I was 
invariably met by the reply that 
.1 had not been long enough in the — 


country to understand the temper 
of the people, and attached an 


importance it did not deserve to 


Southern ‘‘ bounce.’’ When, three 
months after the close of the war, 
I again traversed the same States 
which I was now visiting during 
a period of peace and plenty, the 
contrast was heartrending. Home- 
steads which then were rich and 
flourishing, were now masses of! 
charred ruins; whole towns. had 


been swept away. ‘This, I remem. — 


ber, was conspicuously the case at 
Atlanta, where only a few wooden 
shanties—where I found it very 
difficult to get accommodation for 
the night—indicated the site of 
the former town. It is now again 
a flourishing city. Ruin and de 
vastation marked the track of in- 
vading armies over vast tracts of 
country, and testified alike to the 
severity of the ‘struggle and the 
obstinacy of the resistance. In 
this respect the country exhibited 
a very striking contrast to France 
after the German campaign. As 
it was my fortune to accompany 


the German armies through a great ~ 


part of the war, and to march with 
them through several provinces of 
France, I could compare the con- 
ditions-of the theatre of military 
operations with that of the South- 
érn States immediately after the 
war, and judge of the nature of the 
conflict by the traces which is left. 
In the latter case, one may say that, 
except immediately around Paris 


and in one or two isolated localities - 


like Chateaudun, it left no traces 
at all, and enabled one to estimate 
at its proper value, even if one 


had not been present at the battles, - 


the flimsy nature of the resistance 
which had been offered. 


Perhaps one of the best evi- 
dences of the different character of 
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the fighting which took place be- 


tween the Northern and Southern 
armies in America, and that which 
occurred in France, is to be found 
in the fact that the Franco-German 
battles .were essentially artillery 
combats; and that, with the excep- 
tion of one or two of the earlier 
battles, such as Spicheren and 
Gravelotte, the opposing. forces 
never came to close quarters at 
all. In fact, during the Loire 
campaign, which I made with the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, both 
sides played at such long bowls 
that it was very difficult, even 
with the aid of a field-glass, to see 
a Frenchman; whereas, towards 
the close of the American war, 
both sides almost abandoned aartil- 
lery as a useless arm, and a source 
of weakness rather than of strength, 


- when men, not to be deterred by 


noise, rushed in on the guns, 
Modern inventions and machine- 
guns may make this more difficult, 
but certainly the artillery of even 
fifteen years ago, mitrailleuse in- 
cluded, required an amount of pro- 


_ tection when opposed by a resolute 


foe, which scarcely compensated 
for the relatively small extent of 
injury it could inflict; and I have 
often thought that if the German 
armies had found themselves con- 
fronted with the comparatively 
raw and untrained levies of the 
American rebellion, they’ would 
have discovered that there is an- 


other art of war altogether from 


that in which they have perfected 
themselves—of which they have 
had as-yet no experience—and 
which consists in an invincible 
determination to get at close quar- 
ters with the enemy as quickly as 


possible, and, if necessary, to die 


there rather than come away. 

In no Southern city, perhaps, 
was the stress of war more severely 
felt than in New Orleans, though 


_ it was never devastated by shot 
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and shell. At the time of my 
first visit in the winter of 1856-57, 
it was socially the most delight- 
ful city in the Union; and as I 
was fortunate in the possession 
of many friends, and Of an age to 
appreciate gaiety, my stay there 
was one of unqualified enjoyment. 
In the autumn of 1865 it was the 
saddest place I ever, entered,— 
sadder to me, perhaps, from the 
contrast as I had known it in hap- 
pier days.. Some of my friends 
had been killed, others were totally 
ruined, others in self-imposed exile. 
A new and not a pleasant class 
had taken their place, trade was 
at a stand-still, enterprise of all 
sorts was languishing, and a feel- 
ing of gloom and despondency 
reigned supreme. My last visit 
there was made during the last 
days of 1881, when it seemed like 
a city rising from the dead: hope 
and joy beamed from every coun- 
tenance; and though, after the 
lapse of so many years, I scarcely 
found a soul I knew, there was a 
life and animation which augured 
well for the recovery of the place 
from its long torpor. Still it has 
undergone a change which. will 
prevent it ever becoming the New 
Orleans I first remember. Then 
its charm lay in its French-Creole 
society ——an element which has 
given way to the inroad from the 
North—and, if I may venture to 
confess it, in a certain lawlessness, 
which made it what, in local par- 
lance, was called the ‘‘jumping- 
off place’’ for harebrained expedi- 
tions of a filibustering character 
to Cuba, Central America, or any 
other tempting locality. .Among 
the most hospitable houses on 
the occasion of my first visit, was 
that of Mr Pierre Soulé, formerly 
United States Minister to Madrid, 
and whose son—at whose wedding 
I assisted—fought a duel with the 
Duke of Alva, which made some 
2k 
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noise at the time. At this junc- 
ture Walker was endeavouring to 
establish himself as President of 
Nicaragua, and engaged in a war 
with the Costa Ricans, who were 
being aided in their resistance to 
his attempt by money and men 
supplied by Commodore Vander, 
bilt, with whom Walker had fool- 
ishly quarrelled upon the subject of 
the transit route through Nicar- 
agua, of which the American capi- 
talist desired to retain the control. 
Mr Soulé was acting in New Orleans 
as Walker’s agent, and he explained 
to me that Walker’s intention was 
not, as erroneously supposed by the 
British Government, to conquer 
the small republics of Central 
America, with the view°of annex- 
ing them to the United States, but 
for the purpose of welding them 
into a new Anglo-Saxon republic 
—a project which it seemed to 
me, though it was undertaken by 
a single man, was not more im- 
moral than similar enterprises are 
when undertaken by Governments, 
and one which was calculated 
to benefit not only the Central 
American States themselves, but 
the cause of civilisation generally. 
Subsequent observation confirmed 
me in this view, which has been 
further illustrated by the history 
of the country during the thirty 
years. which have: elapsed since 
this time, during which it has been 
the prey to constant revolutions, 
while it has made absolutely no 
advance in the arts of peace. I 
therefore listened with a favourable 
ear to Mr Soulé’s offer of a free 
passage to Nicaragua in a ship 
conveying a reinforcement of 300 
men to Walker’s -army, and of 
carrying strong personal 'recom- 
mendations to that noted filibuster, 
who was requested by Mr Soulé to 
explain the political situation to 
me, in the hope that on my re- 
turn to England I might induce 


the British Government to regard 


his operations with a more favour: _ 
able eye than they had hitherto 


done. The fact that if I succeeded 


pick out of a list of con 


I was to be allowed to take - 


haciendas, or estates, certainly did 
not influence my decision to go, 


though it may possibly have acted — 


as a gentle stimulant ; but I remem- 
ber‘at the time having some doubts 
on the subject from a moral poi 

of view. Had I been brought 

in the city, or been familiar wi 

the processes of promoting joint- 
stock companies, these probably 
would not have occurred to me, 
As -it was, I remember spending 
Christmas-day in high spirits at 
the novelty of the adventure upon 
which I was entering; and here 
I may remark, as an_ illustration 
of the rapidity with which, in 
my capacity of a moss-gatheri 

stone, I was rolling about the 
world, that my Christmas - days 


during these years were passed in 


very varied localities. 

On Christmas-day 1854 I was 
in Quebec; on the same day 1855 
I was in Trebizond; in 1856 at 


New Orleans ; and in 1857 in the” 


Canton River. 

It was on the last day of the 
year that the good ship Texas 
cleared out of New Orleans with 
300 emigrants on board. At least 


we called ourselves emigrants—a 


misnomer which did not prevent 


the civic authorities, with the city 


marshal at their head, trying to 


stop us; but we had the sym 
pathies of the populace with us, 
and under their zgis laughed the 
law to scorn. It would have been 
quite clear to the most simple 
minded observer what kind of 
emigrants we were the day after 
we got out to sea and the men 


were put through their squad-drill 


on deck. There were Englishmet ~ 
who had been private soldiers 1 
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the Crimea, Poles, who had fought 
in the last Polish insurrection, 
Hungarians who had fought under 
Kossuth, Italians who had struggled 
through the revolutions of °48, 
Western ‘“‘boys’’ who had just 
had six months’ fighting in Kan- 
sas, while of the ‘‘ balance” the 
majority had been in one or other 
of the Lopez expeditions to Cuba. 
Many could exhibit bullet-wounds 
and sword-cuts, and scars from 
manacles, which they considered 
no less honourable—notwithstand- 
ing all which, the strictest order 
prevailed. No arms were allowed 
tobe carried. There were always 
two officers of the day who walked 
about with swords buckled over 
their shooting-jackets, and six- 


teen men told off as a guard to 


maintain discipline. Alas! the 

behaviour and fine fighting 
qualities of these amiable emi- 
grants were destined to be of no 
avail; for on our arrival at the 
mouth of the San Juan river we 
found a British squadron lying at 
anchor to keep the peace, and the 
steamer by which we hoped to 
ascend the river in the hands of 
our enemies, the Costa Ricans. 
Our first feeling was that we were 
not to be deterred by such trifles. 
The men were all drawn up below, 
each had received his rifle, revolver, 
and bowie, with the necessary am- 
munition, and all the arrangements 
were made for cutting out our 
prize; which was lying about 300 
yards off, in the night., As a com- 
pliment, which I could not refuse 
but did not appreciate, I was given 
command of a boat (I think it was 
the dingy), and I costumed myself 
accordingly. Just before sunset 
we observed to our dismay a 
British man-of-war’s boat pulling 
towards us; and a moment later, 
Captain Cockburn, of H.M.S..Cos- 
sack, was in the captain’s cabin, 
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as to the kind of .emigrants we 


were. It did not require long to 
areas him ; and as I incautiously 

azarded a remark which betrayed 
my nationality, I was incontinent- 
ly ordered into his boat as a Brit- 
ish subject, being where a British 
subject had no right to be. As 
he further announced that he was 
about to moor his ship in such 
a position as would enable him, 
should fighting occur in the course 
of the night, to fire into both com- 
batants with entire impartiality, I 
the less regretted this abrupt part- 
ing from my late companions, the 
more especially, as on asking him 
who commanded the squadron, I 
found it was a distant cousin. This 
announcement on my -part was 
received with some _ incredulity, 
and [ was taken on board the 
Orion, an 80-gun ship, carrying 
the flag of Admiral Erskine, to 
test its veracity, while Captain 
Cockburn made his report of the 
Texas and her passengers. As 
soon as the Admiral recovered from 
his amazemént at my appearance, 
he most kindly made me his guest; 
and I spent a very agreeable time 
for some days, watching the ‘‘ emi- 
grants’’ disconsolately pacing the 
deck, for the Costa Ricans gave 


them the slip in the night and 


went up the river, and their oppo- 
nents found their occupation gone. 
The question they now had to con- 
sider was how to get to Walker, 
Few ever succeeded in doing so; 
and the non-arrival of this rein- 
forcement was the immediate cause 
of the disaster which obliged ‘ the 
blue-eyed man of destiny,”’ as his 
friends called him, not long after 
to escape from the country. Poor 
Walker! he owed all his misfor- 
tunes, and finally his own untimely 
end, to British interference; for 
on his return to Central America, 
where he ‘intended to make Hon- 
duras the base of his operations, he 
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was captured at “Truxillo- by Cap- 
tain Salmon, and handed over to 
the Honduras Government, wh 

incontinently hung him, . Thi 

was the usual fate which followed 
failure in this country ; and those 
who fought in it knew they were 
doing so with a rope round their 
necks—which doubtless improved 
their fighting qualities. Idid not 
know, however, until my return 
to England, that rumour had ac- 
credited me with so tragic an end, 
when at the first party I went to, 
my partner, a very charming young 
person, whom I was very glad to 
see again after my various adven- 
tures, put out two fingers by way 
of greeting, raised her eyebrows 
with an air of mild surprise, and 
said in the most silvery and un- 
moved voice, ‘‘ Oh, how d’ye do? 
I thought you were hung!” I 
think it was rather a disappoint- 
ment to her that I was not. There 
is a novelty in the sensation of an 
old and esteemed dancing partner 
being hanged, and it forms a 
pleasing topic of conversation with 
the other ones. Eight years after 
this escapade, Admiral Erskine and 
I used to meet under very different 
circumstances: he was member for 
the county of Stirling, and I for 
the Stirling burghs, and he used 
laughingly to maintain that he had 
rescued me from a gang of desper- 
adoes, and restored me to respect- 
able society—a view which I attri- 
bute to narrow prejudice; for if 
you come to sheer respectability, 
there can be no doubt in the mind 
of any one who has tried both, 
that the life of a filibuster is in- 
finitely superior in its aims and 
methods to that of a politician: a 
conclusion which was forcibly im- 
pressed upon my mind by one 
of my earliest experiences in the 
House of Commons, when a Reform 
Bill was passed by the Conserv- 
atives, which they would vehe- 
mently have opposed had it been 


brought in by ‘the Liberals, and) 


which the latter, in defiance of 
their political convictions, opposed 


because it was brought in by the — 


Conservatives—a piece of political 
filibustering on the one side, as 
immoral to my unsophisticated 


mind as the tactics by which it 


was met on the other, but which, 
by voting steadily against the 
party to which I had the honour 
to belong, I contributed my mite 
to thwart. It did not take me 


long after this to discover that I ~ 


was not cut out for a party man, 
and I entered into the repose of 
the Chiltern Hundreds. 


To return to the purer atmo: — 


sphere of Greytown: there was no 
inducement to go ashore, as there 
was absolutely nothing to see in 
the sleepy little mest#zo town; so I 
took leave of my hospitable naval 
entertainers, and embarked ina 
passing steamer for Aspinwall, and 
crossed the Isthmus to -Panama, 


where I found a mild revolution in — 


progress, which had for the time 


handed over the town & the ten- — 


der mercies of the negro part of 
its population. 
It: had always occurred to me 


that if one wanted to connect the 


two seas by aship canal, the first 
part of the Isthmus to examine was 
the narrowest. 
aware, this route has never, even 
to this day, been surveyed. While 
at Panama, I thought I would 
make the attempt, and_ indeed 
reached the point by the Bayanos 


river within seventeen miles of | 


the Gulf of Mexico. It is true that 


I was confronted bya high range 
of hills, which the hostility of the 
Darien Indians—who obstruct the 
progress of the explorer by shoot 
ing little poisoned arrows at him” 
through blow-pipes—prevented my 
traversing ; but I heard that at one 
place there was a low pass, across | 


which the Indians were in the hab 
of dragging their canoes ; and I st 
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think Monsieur Lesseps, before de- 
ciding to make the canal by the 
side of the railway, and thus en- 
countering the almost insuperable 
obstacle of the Chagres river— 
which it may be predicted with toler- 
able certainty will prevent the work 
from ever being completed—would 
have done well to examine the 
country.between the Bayanos river 
and Manzanilla bay. I urged these 
considerations in an account of my 
expedition which I published in 
this Magazine at the time. * Upon 
returning from it, I recrossed the 
Isthmus, and proceeded to Cartha- 
gena, meeting on the steamer an 
interesting priest, who, on discover- 
ing my filibustering propensities, 
proposed to me to enter into a con- 
spiracy for making a revolution 
in Honduras and upsetting the 
Government. ‘This was to be done 


in the interest of the Church to 
which he belonged, the president 


for the time being having so far 
emancipated himself from spiritual 
guidance as—in the opinion of the 
highest ecclesiastical authorities— 
to render a change desirable. My 
informant assured me, under a 
solemn pledge of secrecy, that the 
whole matter was arranged; that 
the revoluton would probably be 
bloodless or nearly so; that he was 
on his way to Europe in search of 


funds—for just in proportion as you ° 
had money, could you save the 


shedding of blood; but that, in 
order to. be prepared for all con- 
tingencies, a few resolute men 
were required. These he would 
prefer to obtain, if possible, from 
England, —the importation of 
Americans for such purposes not 
having proved _ satisfactory—wit- 
ness Walker, who was invited to 


help in a revolution, and who, 


when he had gained the day for 
the presidential candidate he came 
to assist, deliberately ousted him, 
and put himself in his place. ~ 

I expressed my sense of the 
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compliment paid to the more dis- 
interested character of my country- 
men, and asked the holy father 
how many of them he wanted. 
To my astonishment he said twenty 
would be enough. They were only 
required as leaders when fighting 
was to be done; and if there were 
more, it would be difficult to pro- 
vide for them afterwards. In fact 
I was to bring out from England 
twenty of the - biggest dare-devils 
I could find, land them at a time 
and place which would be. ap- 
pointed, and obey orders, which I 
should receive from.a bishop! My 
spiritual tempter was rather dis- 
appointed to learn that I was not 
a Romanist, as then I should have 
been supported by the high moral 
consciousness that I was fighting 
in the cause of the Church; and 
was obliged to rest satisfied with 
my assurances that I was free 
from theological bigotry of any 
kind. Men, he said, derived great 
spiritual benefit by fighting on the 
right side, even though, to begin 
with, the motives by which they 
were actuated were low ones. 
This naturally suggested the ques- 
tion, What temporal advantage was 
to accrue to me for the service I 
was rendering the Church? He 
was not in a position, he replied, 
to make me any definite promises 
in this respect; but I might count 
on high office, probably the head 
of the War Department, if I de- 
veloped strong clerical sympathies. 
What a vista of conquest and 
greatness did this suggestion open 
to my youthful and ardent imag- 
ination! ‘To be War Minister of 
Honduras at seven or eight and 
twenty, with Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, San Salvador, and Nicar- 
agua, all waiting to be gobbled 
up. I would out-Walker Walker. 
Of course we did not get to this 
climax till after several days of 
secret confabuiation, for I had to 
inspire the holy father with con- 
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fidence. Meantime my moral sense 
was getting more and more con- 
fused. Decidedly there was some- 
thing in the atmosphere of Central 
America which had a tendency to 
mix things up. Possibly it is: still 
haunted by the shades. of Pizarro 
and Kidd and Morgan, and free- 
booting and buccaneering influ- 
ences hang round the lovely land 
to tempt the lonely wanderer dis- 
gusted with the prosaic tendencies 
of modern civilisation. I went so 
far as to learn a secret sign from 
this pious conspirator, so that on 
my return with my twenty men I 
should know how to find a friend 
in case of need. After all, he was 
only proposing to me to do ona 
small scale in Honduras what a 
clerical deputation five years after- 
wards proposed to the brother of 
the Emperor of Austria to do in 
Mexico on a larger one, and which 
that unhappy prince accepted as a 
religious duty. 

I had a long talk with the Em- 
peror Maximilian at Trieste just 
before he started for Mexico, and 
gave him the benefit of some of my 
Central American experiences ; for 
when I heard the noble and lofty 
ambitions by which his soul was 
fired, I foresaw the bitter disap- 
pointment in store for him, though 
I could not anticipate his tragic 
end. 

‘«{t is the paradise of adventu- 
rers, sir,’’ I remember saying, ‘‘but 
not a country for any man to go 
to who has a position to lose or a 
conscience to obey.’’ In my small 
way I felt, after I had escaped 
from the influence of my ghostly 
tempter, that I had both, and dis- 
missed him and his proposals from 


administration were installed in its _ 
place, where the name of the priest _ 
himself figured more than once as 
an important character ‘n the poli- 
tics of the country. 

Almost immediately on my ar. 
rival in England, a dissolution of 
Parliament, followed by a general — 
election, took place, and I was 
actively engaged for a fortnight 
endeavouring to filibuster a con- 
stituency. I failed in the attempt; 
but I was more than consoled by 
the fact that during the contest a 
special embassy to China. was de- 
cided upon, with Lord Elgin as 
ambassador, who offered, if I did 
not get into Parliament, to take 
me out with him as _ his’ secretary. 
As special embassies to China are 
rarer events than general elections, 
I accepted my defeat with a light 
heart, more especially as I knew I 
had made the seat sure for next 
time, and a month afterward was 
steaming down the Bay of Bisca 
on my way to far Cathay, with’ 
my dreams of empire in Central | 
America relegated to the limbo of 
the past. 

At Singapore we _ transferred 
ourselves from the P. & O. Com- 
pany’s steamer in which we had 
made the journey thus far, to 
H.M.S. Shannon, a 50-gun frigate 
commanded by Sir William’ Peel. 
She was a magnificent specimen 


of the naval architecture of those 


days; and her captain, who was 
justly proud of her, was, I think, ~ 
not altogether satisfied with the 
prospect, during war-time, of the” 
peaceful duty of carrying about an 
ambassador which had been alotted 
to him. Poor fellow! his fighting 
propensities were destined all too — 
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soon to be gratified, and the bri ~ 
liant professional career which — 
seemed in store for him to be ab- 
ruptly and fatally terminated. 1 
have never met a naval officer who 
so completely realised one’s Jequ 
idéal ot a sailor, or in whom @ © 


my mind. I watched, however, 
the fortunes of Honduras in the 
papers; and sure enough, not many 
months elapsed before the Govern- 
ment was overthrown by a peaceful 
revolution, as the father had pre- 
dicted, and a new president and 
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thorough knowledge of and devo- 
tion to his profession was con- 
‘bined with such a sound judgment, 
such gentle and amiable qualities, 
and such chivalrous daring. In 
some points there was a marked 
character to 
that of General Gordon. There 
was the same high principle, stern 
sense of duty, lofty aspiration of 
aim, unbounded self-reliance, and 
intolerance of what seemed un- 
worthy and ignoble, whether in 
governments or individuals. 

It was at Galle that we heard 
the first news of the outbreak of 
the Indian Mutiny ; but the appal- 
ling details, reached us here, and 
determined Lord Elgin, on his own 
responsibility, to divert the destin- 
ation of the China expeditionary 
force from Hong Kong to Calcutta. 
Meantime we proceeded ourselves 
to the former place; and after 
staying there a few weeks to trans- 
act some necessary business, Lord 
Elgin determined to proceed him- 
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self to Calcutta, with the view 
of affording Lord Canning all the 
moral support in -his power. On 
our return to Singapore in com- 
pany with H.M.S. Pearl, com- 
manded by Captain Sotheby, we 
found the goth Regiment, together 
with some other troops, waiting for 
transport to Calcutta. These were 
embarked in the two ships, and we 
proceeded with them to India. 

The transport which had con- 
veyed the goth Regiment had been 
wrecked in the Straits of Sunda, 
and one young officer had particu- 
larly distinguished himself in the 
confusion attendant upon getting 
the men safely ashore and putting 
them under canvas. This was the 


junior captain; and as he took 


passage with us in the Shannon, 
I was so fortunate as-to make his 
acquaintance. I little suspected, 
however, when we parted at Cal- 
cutta, that the next time I was 
destined to meet him it would be 
as Lord Wolseley. 


XIII. —CALCUTTA DURING THE MUTINY. 


The extraordinary sensation pro- 
duced by our arrival at Calcutta, 
and the .relief which the appear- 
ance of a large body of British 
troops at so critical a juncture 
afforded the foreign population, I 
alluded to in a book published two 
years later ;! but as this narrative 
had reference more especially to 


_ war and diplomacy in China, I 


may be permitted to recall the 
impressions which Calcutta made 
upon me at the time, and which 
are omitted in it. Certainly at 
the moment of our arrival the 
prevailing sentiment was panic. 
Each day witnessed the appearance 
of refugees from up country, with 
tales of fresh horrors. The whole 
country seemed slipping from our 


grasp: Delhi and Agra were in the 
hands of the mutineers; an English 
garrison, with a numerous party of 
civilians, with ladies and children, 
were besieged in Lucknow, which 
Havelock had not yet succeeded in 
relieving ; the solitary survivor of 
the Cawnpore massacre had only 
arrived two or three days before. 
He was pointed out to me one 
afternoon in awe-stricken tones by 
a friend. Almost every private 
house was an asylum for refugees. 
I was the guest of my old friend 
Sir Arthur Buller, and shared his . 
hospitality, with two. ladies who 
had both been obliged to fly for . 
their lives. One of them in par- 
ticular had a very narrow escape. 
She left the station at which she 
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was Staying at nine P.M., fearing an 
outbreak, but scarcely anticipating 
itso soon. By six o’clock the next 
morning every man, woman, and 
child in the place had been mur- 
dered. For two nights and a day 
she rode or drove with a double- 
barrelled gun across her knees. 
Although she was robbed of this 
and of all the money she possessed, 
her life was spared by the natives 
she encountered ; but during these 
thirty-six hours she tasted no food, 
and I remember being deeply im- 
pressed by the narrative of her 
adventures, though these are all 
the particulars I can recall. As 
everybody one met had lost some 
dear relative or friend, or was in 
feverish anxiety as to*the fate of 
those from whom no news had 
been received, a fearful gloom per- 
vaded the community; and this 
was heightened by the suspense 
attaching to Lucknow, where so 
many officials in both branches of 
the service, with delicate womén 
and children, were collected. Every 
day we expected to hear the news 
of its fall; and with the experience 
of Cawnpore fresh in our memories, 
we knew that this meant the mas- 
sacre, under the most revolting 
conditions, of every soul. It was 
no wonder, under these circum- 
stances, that every soldier we 
brought was hurried up to Have- 
lock, and that a naval brigade 
formed from the Shannon and 
Pearl, and placed under the com- 
mand of Sir William Peel, was or- 
ganised without delay. The whole 
force was drawn up on the morn- 
ing of its despatch to the front, 
and addressed in a stirring speech 
by Lérd Elgin, when we parted 
from our shipmates, many of whom 
we should never see again. There 
can be little doubt that these re- 
inforcements, arriving when they 
did, enabled Havelock to relieve 
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Lucknow, and that the salvation — 
of that place by the English was 
the turning-point of the Mutirfy.? 
The China force thus diverted by ; 
Lord Elgin without waiting for — 
instructions from home, the 
indefinitely postponing his own 
mission, amounted to 5000 men; 
and these just turned the scale at 
the critical moment. As a testi- 
mony to this, I cannot do bet 
ter than quote a letter addressed 
by Sir Henry Ward, whose posi- 
tion as Governor of Ceylon en- 
abled him to judge of the situa. 
tion as well as any man, to Lord 
Elgin :— 


in 


“You may think me impertinent,” 
he says, “in volunteering an opinion 
upon what, in the first instance, only 
concerns you and the Queen and Lo 
Canning. But having seen something 
of public life during a great part of — 
my own, which is now fast verging 
into the ‘sear and yellow leaf,’ 1 may 
venture to say that I never knew a 
nobler thing than that which you 
have done, in preferring the safety of 
India to the success of your Chinese 
negotiations. If I know anything of 
English public opinion, this single act 
will place you higher in general esti- 
mation as a statesman than your whole 
past career, honourable and fortunate _ 
as it has been. For it is not every 
man who would venture to alter the 
destination of a force upon the de 
spatch of which a Parliament has been 
dissolved, and a Government might 
have been superseded. It is not every 
man who would consign himself for” 
many months to political inaction in 
order simply to serve the interests of 


his country. You have set a bright 


example at a moment of darkness and 
calamity ; and if India can be saved 
it is to you that we shall owe its re 
demption, for nothing short of the 
Chinese expedition would have sup> 
plied the means of holding our ground 
until further reinforcements are re 
ceived.” 1 


I have ventured to introduce — 


this quotation, because I do not — 
es 
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think that either in public esti- 
mation, or in the accounts. of 
the Indian Mutiny which have 
been published, the important 
bearing of this act on the part of 
Lord Elgin upon the destiny of 


‘ our Indian empire has ever been 


sufficiently recognised and appre- 
ciated. The ambassador was at 
this time staying as the guest of 
Lord and Lady Canning, with his 
prother Sir Frederick Bruce, and 
Mr (now Sir Henry) Loch, at Gov- 
ernment House. Here I used con- 
stantly.to dine, and here I remem- 
ber meeting Lord Clyde on the 
evening of his arrival in India to 
take the command of the army. 
It gave one a curious sensation 
fo pass the native sentries at. the 

tes and in the corridors of the 
Sivdrner-General’s residence, and 
see them all keeping guard with 
ramrods in their hands, instead of 
the muskets of which they had 
been deprived; and I was much 
struck, amid the universal exasper- 
ation, mingled with panic and 
gloom, which prevailed, at the 
perfectly calm and even unemo- 
tional attitude both of Lord and 
Lady Canning. For not only was 
the Governor-General overwhelmed 
with the cares and anxieties aris- 
ing out of the formidable progress 
which the Mutiny was making, but 
he was exposed to the severest 
censure on the part of the English 
community at Calcutta, by whom 
he was nicknamed Clemency Can- 
ning, and who accused him of 
a forbearance in his conduct of 
affairs and treatment of the natives 
which had brought matters to their 
present pass, and which they be- 
lieved imperilled not only the In- 
dian empire, but their own lives. 
As nothing has a tendency to de- 
stroy the faculty of calm judgment 
so completely as panic, the violence 
of the language employed was usu- 
ally in proportion to the degree of 


alarm that was felt—a sentiment 
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no doubt exaggerated by the fact 
that it was mingled with contempt 
for the race from whose cruelty so 
much was feared. 

“I have seldom,” says Lord Elgin, 
in his diary during this episode, 
“from man or woman since I came to 
the East, heard a sentence which was 
reconcilable with the hypothesis that 
Christianity had ever come into the 
world. Detestation, contempt, fero- 
city, vengeance, whether Chinamen or 
Indians be the object. There are 
some three or four hundred servants 
in this house (Government House), 
When one first passes by their salaam- 
ing, one feels a little awkward. But 
the. feeling soon wears off, and one 
moves among thém with perfect in- 
difference, treating them not as dogs, 
because in that case one would whistle 
to them and pat them, but as machines 
with which one can have no com- 
munion or sympathy. Of course those 
who can speak the language are some- 
what more en rapport with. the na- 
tives; but very slightly so, I take it, 
When the passions of fear and hatred 
are grafted on this indifference, the 
result is frightful, an absolute callous- 
ness.as to the sufferings of those pas- 
sicns, which»must be witnessed to be 
understood or believed.” 


I remember meeting one clergy- 
man who contrasted, in my mind, 
very unfavourably with the fili- 
bustering friends with whom I: 
had lately been associating, in the 
ferocious vindictiveness of his lan- 
gpage, and the fury with which 
he expressed his indignation with 
Lord Canning because the latter 
had removed some commissioners 
who, not content with hanging all 
the rebels they could lay their 
hands on, had been insulting them 
by destroying their caste, and 
thus interfering, in their belief, 
with their prospects in a future 
state of existence. Alluding to 
this conversation, Lord Elgin re- 
marks: ‘* The reverend gentleman 
could not understand the conduct 
of the Government ; could not see 
that. there was any impropriety in 
torturing men’s souls; seemed to 
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think that a good deal might be 
said in favour of bodily torture as 
well. These are your teachers, O 
Israel! Imagine what the pupils 
become under such a leading !’’ 
The poor, man was evidently 
utterly demoralised by fear. The 
holy father who offered to make 
me War Minister of Honduras 
was, I think, a, better specimen 
of the Church militant ‘here upon 
earth than he. Perhaps if, during 
my early experiences, I had not 
met such a singular variety of 
ecclesiastical specimens in different 
parts of the world, instead of re- 
maining a, rolling.stone to this 
day, they might have builded me 
into one of their temples. 

At the same time, I must admit 
that the treatment of such a re- 
bellion as that with which Lord 
Canning had to deal, involves very 
difficult and complicated consider- 
ations, as well from a moral as 
from an expediency point of view. 
I think there can be little doubt 
that if, when the first regiment 
mutinied at Barrackpore, the Gov- 
ernor-General had ordered them to 
be blown from the guns, instead of 
treating them with the leniency he 
did, the Mutiny would have been 
nipped in the bud, while he would 
have been handed down to posterity 
as a butcher of the most ferocious 
description, and his name branded 
with universal execration. No 
one would have known what thou- 
sands of lives and untold horrors 
might thus have been spared, and 
how merciful this act would have 
been, judged by the light of events 
which only transpired because it 
was not consummated ; for had the 
Mutiny been thus checked, there 
would have been no apparent jus- 
tification for an act of such bar- 
barity. An_ illustration of an 
opposite kind occurred some years 
later in the case of the late Gover- 
nor Eyre of Jamaica. It is im- 
possible to say, now, what massa- 


cres by the negroes his timely oe 
verity may not have prevented : itis _ 


easy for those ensconced comforta- 
bly by their own fitesides to sit in 


judgment upon men who have this” 


tremendous responsibility to bear, 


and who feel that the lives of — 


thousands of their country men 


and women depend upon the 
promptitude and vigour of their — 


action; and it would be well that 
these arm-chair ~humanitarians 
should remember that the 

spirit which prompts them to show 


no mercy to an unfortunate gov. 
ernor who may, under this terrific 


pressure, commit an error of judg. 


ment, is just the tendency which 
would lead them, if they were put 
in the place of their victim, to act 


as he did. Another very interest- 
ing instance of the same. kind was 
brought under my immediate no- 
tice in Ceylon. I was in that 


island when a native rising oc- 


curred in the Kandyan province in 
the year 1849. 


was soon apparent that the move- 
ment was not dangerous ; not a Eu- 


ropean life was taken, and beyond . 
the gathering on one or two occa- 


sions of some hundred of natives, 
and the robbing of one or two 


planters’ bungalows, nothing of — 


importance occured. Neverthe: 
less, martial law was proclaimed, 
continued over a long period—t 


forget how long — but from first 


to last some two hundred natives 
were shot or hung. The senti- 
ments of the English community 
became divided ; so strong a cut 


rent of public opinion set in con 
demnatory of the acts of the Gove — 
ernment, that it was thought best 
at last to invoke the action of the 
civil tribunals, and a few acres 
were exempted from the operation — 
of, martial law in Kandy, in order — 


that my father might try some of 
the leading rebels who had been cap- 





Lord Torrington 
was Governor at the time, and my 
father was the Chief-Justice.- It 
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tured, for high treason. . This was 
a manifest blunder on the part of 
the Governor ; either the country 
was too disturbed for the civil 
courts to sit, or it was sufficiently 

ble to render the action of 
the courts martial unnecessary. 
As it was, while sitting in court 
listening to the tedious formalities 
of the ordinary legal processes, I 
actually on one occasion heard the 
distant reverberation of the vol- 
ley which was terminating the 
existence of a. man who had been 
tried the same day for the same 


‘crime by a drum-head court-mar- 


tial. This was an insult alike 
to the majesty of the law and 
the common-sense of the com- 
munity, and excited so _ strong 
a feeling of resentment on the 

of the latter, that it ul- 
timately led to Lord Torrington’s 
recall. At the same. time I have 
always felt that if Lord Torrington 


‘ committed an error in judgment, 


which he undoubtedly did, it was 
one for which he was not to be 
judged too hardly, considering the 
pressure which at the first moment 
of panic was brought to bear upon 
him from certain quarters, though 
it was difficult to realise the state 
of mind which, after the insignifi- 
cant character of the movement 
became evident, led him to pro- 
long the state of martial law, and 
intrust the lives of men to the 
judgment of two or three young 
military officers, when there was 
no reason why they should not 
have the. advantage of a trial in 
a legally constituted court. It 
may generaily be assumed that 
when the British community cease 


to feel that danger exists, it has 


passed away some time before. A 
governor may often have to resist 
their demand for severity ; he is 
safe in acceding to their appeal 
for clemency—and this was made 


_ by the majority of the Europeans 


in Ceylon for some time before the 
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pressure of public opinion became 
so strong as finally to put an end 
to summary executions. Under 
no circumstances have the public 
in England any right to work 
themselves‘up to a state of. excite- 
ment upon a subject upon which 
their remoteness from the scene of 
action and ignorance of local con- 
ditions absolutely disqualify them 
from passing a judgment. By so 
doing they run the risk of com- 
mitting grave injustice and of 
blasting the career of conscientious 
and painstaking public servants, 
who if they have blundered, are 
certainly not likely to have done 
so wilfully, and whose action, 
which they so loudly condemn, 
may have averted a very grave 
catastrophe. 

The only excitement during our 
month’s stay in Calcutta, beyond 
that attendant upon the arrival of 
news and refugees from the in- 
terior, was the anticipation of a 
riot—happily falsified—during the 
great Mohammedan festival of the 
Mohurrum. Some of the more 
timid residents adopted all sorts 
of precaution for escapes in case 
of a general massacre ; _ indeed 
there was a_ universal sense of 
living on a volcano, which im- 
parted some piquancy to an exist- 
ence that during the heats of 
August would otherwise have been 
decidedly dull. 

By this time we had felt enough 
of what India during the Mutiny 
was like, not to care to prolong our 
experience especially as there was 
no possibility of active co-opera- 
tion ; so we were not sorry to hear 
that a P. & O. steamer, which had 
been expressly chartered and fitted 
up for the accommodation of the 
embassy, was ready ; and in it we 
bade adieu to Calcutta on the 3d of 
September, and shortly after found 
ourselves once more at anchor in 
the harbour of Hong Kong, within 
two months after we had left it. 
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WHILE the present Index was 
going through the press, one copy 
of the -‘‘proof’” containing the 
heading ‘‘Ireland’’ was carried 
off from the compiler by a Union- 
ist ex-Cabinet Minister ; another 
copy was impounded by a depart- 
ment of State ; and the third was 
borrowed, and never returned, by 
a prominent member of the Upper 
House. These facts illustrate the 
importance of this newest pub- 
lication of the Trustees of the 
British Museum!, and testify to 
the value it will prove to students 
of any one out of the many thou- 
sands of subjects which are tabu- 
lated in its pages. But to those 
whose fate it has been to explore 
the pathless wastes of the British 
Museum general catalogue, no such 
facts are necessary to prove the 
inestimable boon which a classified 
index will be primarily to the fre- 
quenters of the Reading-room, and 
more generally to the public at 
large. And this we say with- 
out any disparagement of the gen- 
eral catalogue, which is as perfect 
a catalogue as it is possible to have 
of so huge and so rapidly growing 
a library. A library which com- 
tains nearly two milllon volumes, 
and which is increasing at the 
rate of more than a hundred vol- 
umes daily, cannot be catalogued 
in the same free-and-easy way that 
a small collection of books can be. 
Even while it was yet in its in- 
fancy, thé idea of making a classi- 
fied catalogue appeared to Sir A. 
Panizzi so difficult and dangerous 
a task that he preferred the less 
practically useful but easier method 
of entering every book under the 


name of its author; and in the case 
of anonymous books, under the first 
proper name in the title—or, failing 
a proper name, the first substantive, 
The weak point of this system 
is that it presupposes a knowledge 
on the part of students of the 
names of the authors of the works 
which they wish to consult. With. 
out this knowledge’ the catalogue 
becomes, as we have said, a path: 
less waste, and the reader may a 
well hope to find his book “by 
thinking on the frosty Caucasu 
as by turning over its leaves: But- 
after all, the difficulty of finding 4 
book bearing an author’s name is 
plain sailing compared with the 
obstacles in the way of unearthing 
anonymous works, for with a sub- 
tlety of mind which rejoiced in , 
fine distinctions, Sir A. Panizzi 
surrounded the cataloguing of 
such books with a maze of tech- 
nicalities. One rule laid down was 
that an alternative title was to be 
considered on a par with the first 
title,—a typical result of which 
was that Surtee’s annoymous novel,” 
‘Ask Mama; or, The Richest Com- 
moner in England,’ was catalogued 
by a law-abiding librarian a 
‘‘England.”” And so it remained 
for years, until an independently 
minded official, recognising the 
incongruity of this reductio a@ 
absurdum, put it under ‘Mama.” 
But in spite of all the faults 
which it was possible to find with 
Panizzi’s. alphabetical system, it 
held the field in default of any 
attempt being made to form 4 
classified catalogue. The failure 
which had attended attemps 
made towards classification 
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some of the foreign national. li- 
brarians was disheartening, and so 
jong as the catalogue was in manu- 
script the difficulties in the way 
were enormous. But with the 
adoption of printing the formation 
of a classified catalogue came 
within the bounds of possibility. 
Printed titles are much more 
easily handled than the flimsy car- 
bon-paper slips which were neéces- 
sarily employed in MS., and the 
number of the copies being practi- 
cally unlimjted, they can readily be 
arranged in any number of com- 
binations which may be considered 
advisable. It would be possible, 
therefore, that so soon as the cata- 
logue is printed, the work of clas- 
sifying the entries might be begun 
in earnest. This most desirable 
consummation depends, however, 
on the liberality of the Treasury ; 
and at the present somewhat stingy 
tate of allowance, the next genera- 
tion will be happy if it be permit- 
ted to see a printed catalogue of 
the whole Museum library. 

As, however, this ideal work 
is at present impossible, the au- 
therities determined to be satisfied 
for the moment with the forma- 
tion of a subject - index of the 
new works recently added to the 
library. Just five years ago the 
system of printing the Acces- 
sion Catalogue—that is, the cata- 
logue of new books—was  com- 
menced, and each month separate 
parts are issued to subscribers con- 
taining the titles of the latest 
acquisitions. It is on these parts 
that Mr Fortescue has based his 
present work, which is a monu- 
ment of careful research and un- 
uring energy. It is not to easy a 
matter as might be supposed to 
classify titles. Titles are often 
misleading, and it requires. the 


_ €xercise of constant caution, as 
‘well as the application of a wide 


literary knowledge, to avoid mis- 
takes. It is.within our knowledge 
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that in a certain public library Mr 
Edmund Gosse’s volume of poems 
entitled ‘On Viol and Flute’ was 
placed on the shelves among the 
musical publications, and ‘King 
Solomon’s Mines’ among works on 
mineralogy. These are instances 
of the mistakes which might readily 
arise trom accepting the superficial 
meanings of titles without inquiry. 
So far as our observation goes 
—and. we have been carefully 
through the volume—the present 
Index is singularly free from any 
such errors, and, on the contrary, 
shows on every page the results of 
discriminating care and watchful 
accurracy. Not that the catalogue 
is free from faults of omission and 
commission—no catalogue of any 
size can be; but those we have 
noted are mainly confined to literal 
mistakes, and to erroneous forms 
of proper names. Some few omis- 
sions we should also like to see 
corrected in future editions. For 
instance, there is no cross-refer- 
ence to the important heading of 
‘¢ Anglo-Israelism ’’—consisting of 
thirty-two entries—from the head- 
ing ‘‘Jews.”’ This is the more re- 
markable, since cross - references 
abound on every page, and titles 
are repeated under every heading 
under which the most exacting 
Museum reader could possibly look 
for them. Indeed we consider 
that Mr Fortescue has rather erred 
by excess in this direction. We 
think, for example, that it was un- 
necessary to enter works on English 
Admiralty law under both ‘‘ Law’”’ 
and ‘‘England.’’ But this—if it 
be a fault—is a fault on the right 
Side, and one which will: certainly 
not be generally complained of. 

On the other hand, students who 
may have overlooked the somewhat 
meagre Preface will perhaps be dis- 
appointed not to find the Index 
fuller than it is. It should, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that it was 
‘‘designed to supplement, not in 
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any way to supersede, the General 
Catalogue ; ’’ consequently Bibles, 
and all works such as individual 
biographies, which would natur- 
ally appear under personal names, 
have been omitted. In the in- 
terest also of harassed students, to 
whom it is all-important to have 
books of reference kept within 
reasonable limits, 
been given to Novels, Tales, Plays, 
Poems, Sermons, and Religious 
Tracts, so that a reader might 
look in vain under “‘ Finchley ’’ for 
the latest edition of the ‘ Washer- 
woman of Finchley Common.’ The 
subject-headings are arranged in 
strictly alphabetical order, and 
under each precedence is given to 
the larger and what would appear 
to be the more important works ; 
pamphlets come last. So far as 
possible, all, books are ‘‘ grouped 
together according to their lan- 
guage in the following order: 
English, French, German, Italian, 
Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Spanish, 
and Portuguese.” 

But we venture to think that 
the majority of those who have 
studied Mr Foetescue’s catalogue 
will turn with us with pleasure from 
the technicalities of the work to 
the more general interest which its 
contents are calculated to excite. 
We have laid before us in its pages 
a complete view of ‘contemporary 
European thought as illustrated in 
the literature of Europe during 
the last five years: we have, as 
it were, reflected in a mirror the 
various phases of political life, of 
religious tendencies, and of social 
progress which have agitated the 
minds of men since the beginning 
of 1880; and we have a complete 
record of the historical events 
which have made and unmade 
kings and have dissolved empires 
during the same period. Ques- 
tions which five years ago had never 
been raised, social problems which 
were then in the embryo state, in- 


no plaee has’ 


dustrial pursuits which were jin 
their infancy, the triumphs and 
mistakes of statesmen, the maun- — 
derings of visionaries, and the fol. _ 
lies of the unwise, all find expres. — 


sion in its pages. \ 
Here, as elsewhere, the Irish 
question looms large, and is dis. 
cussed in works which are 
sented by 209 entries. In these 
we trace the agitation which led 
up to the Land Bill, the passing of 
that Bill, the ‘‘ Boycotting” and 
misrule that followed, and the 


general disorder, produced. by five © 
years of Radical government, which — 


induced Mr Gladstone to make his 


latest and most: iniquitous bid for — 
His other — 


Mr Parnell’s alliance. 
bargain with the traitors who were 
‘«steeped up to their lips in trea- 
son,” is significantly refered to in 
the suggestive title of ‘The Kil- 
mainham .’ The views of the 
writers on the causes of Irish dis- 
content are numerous and widely 
different: each professes to have 
a specific by which it might be at 


once remedied, and many consider 


it to be of so simple a nature that 
it may be conclusively dealt with 
in pamphlets of forty or fifty pages. 


But not all the works on Ireland — 


are occupied with politics and land- 
tenure. The interest excited in 
Ireland generally, probably induced — 


a certain annoymous writer to ex- . 


pound his views on ‘ The Ancient 
History of Ireland in so far asit 
concerns the Origin of the Scots.’ 


From this title alone it would be 
unsafe to conjecture what the ideas ~ 


of the author on the subject are, 
though some clue is afforded to 
them by a second pamphlet entitled 


‘Ireland not the Hibernia of the _ 
Ancients.’ Sir John Pope Hennessy — 
also has found time, amid the al- © 


most Irish discontent he has stirred 


up in Mauritius, and his difference a 
with Mr Clifford Lloyd, to cig a 


a sketch of ‘Sir Walter Ral 


in Ireland,’ of whose house and | ' 
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original potato-ground he is the 
present owner. : 

The Egyptian war is another 
subject which has largely occupied 
the attention of authors; and on 
this as on every other misadven- 
ture which has overtaken the 
country during the last five years, 
the irrepressible late Prime Min- 
jstet comes forward with a pam- 
plilet to defend the ‘‘ policy” of 
his Government by amazing as- 
sumptions, and to explain away 
the disastrous results attributable 
to it by disguising them in a cloud 
of words. Under the heading 
«Egypt, Modern History and Pol- 
itics,”” we have a complete record of 
the events which discovered Arabi, 
the absurd agitations which was her- 
alded by the cry of ‘* Egypt for the 
Egyptians,’’ and the miserable war 
—which was not a war, according 
to Mr Gladstone—which succeeded 
it; but we do not find here nor 
anywhere else in the catalogue 
any notice of books bearing on the 
final catastrophe at Khartoum. 

The Afghan war fills less space, 


but we rejoice to see that the. 


splendid march of General Ro- 
berts’s brigade from Cabul to 
Kandahar finds due record. Of 
course there are those who cavil 
at the expedition, among whom 
we imagine to be the author of 
‘Who took Shem’s Common?’ 
Why Shem’s, does not appear on 
the face of it, unless it may be 
that the prominent noses of the 
Afghans have suggested to ‘‘H. 
E. C.,” as they have to others, that 
the owners thereof are the ‘lost 
tribes.” The ‘lost tribes’? have 
been found so often in Nepal, in 
China, in Afghanistan, in England, 
and elsewhere, that some other ad- 
jective descriptive of their peren- 
nial appearances should be sub- 
stituted for ‘‘ lost.’ Toa number 
of authors (page 31) it appears be- 
yond question that Englishmen ‘are 
the “‘lost tribes.” «England the 


remnant of Juda,’ ‘The distribu- 
tion of Shem’ (in England)—who 
was therefore only taking his own 
when he took ‘‘ Shem’s Common”’ in 
Afghanistan—and ‘ England's iden- 
tity with Israel proved,’ are speci- 
mens of the titles of the 32 works 
which have been published during 
the last five years on Anglo-Isra- 
elism. 

Turning for a moment to the 
social questions which have become 
burning since 1880, we trace the 
marks of the Beast in the extra- 
ordinary activety which has been 
developed in the production of 
works on Capital and Labour, and 
Socialism. Eighty works on the 
first of these subjects, and 124 on 
the last, testify to the energy with 
which the rights of labour are pro- 
claimed by those who are the first 
to infringe them, and the demands 
of the Have-nots are made in de- 
fiance of right on the property of 
the Haves. It is satisfactory to 
find, however, that out of the 124 
works on Socialism, 20 only are 


‘English, 20 being French, 64 Ger- 


man, and 14 Italian; and to the 
credit of our countrymen be it 
said, that such titles as ‘ Ouvrier, 
prends la machine! Prends ta 
terre, paysan!’ or ‘Chacun pour 
soi, Dieu pour tous,’ find no coun- 
terparts in the English list. “Twen- 
ty-two works on the Nationalisa- 
tion of Land are evidences of an- 
other branch of the same agitation. 
These are all in English, and more 
than half of of them consist of Mr 
George’s poison, and the powerful 
antidotes to the doctrines of the 
‘¢ Prophet of San Francisco” sup- 
plied by the Duke of Argyll, Lord 
Bramwell, and others. 

The different phases of religious 
thought which have disturbed the 
minds of men find expression in 
one direction in 72 works on 
Christianity and Science, including 
the religious aspect of. evolution ; 
and in another in 120 publications 
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on Missions, 29 on the Salvation 
Army, and 78 on Spiritualism. 
By far the majority of all these 
are English; and the Salvation 
Army literature is entirely so, with 
the exception of one title in Welsh. 
It will always be a matter of con- 
troversy whether the works issued 
by Mr Booth and his companions 
supply a want, or whether they 
create and stir up an unwhole- 
some craving after religious excite- 
ment. Certainly such titles as 
‘The Up-line to Heaven,’ ‘ The 
Life of J. J., the Champion Drunk- 
ard, captured by the Salvation 
Army;’ ‘The Salvation Paper- 
Mill,’ &c.,. do dot commend them- 
selves to sober-minded persons. 
Eschatology also furnishes a sub- 
ject for 92 works, 30 of which are 
concerned entirely with Canon 
Farrar’s views on everlasting pun- 
ishment; and Ritualism is dis- 
cussed in 50 publications. The 
interest in the ‘‘Old Catholics’’ 
which was excited by the schism 
of Dr Déllinger and others a few 


years ago, appears for. the moment 
Between 1880 . 


to have died out. 
and 1883, 20 works were published 
on the subject; but since then 
nothing has appeared, and in this, 
though certainly in nothing else, it 
has shared the fate of Madame Bla- 
vatsky’s esoteric theosophy, which 
lately received so cruel an exposure 
at the hands of her friends. 
Recollecting the excitement 
caused last year by Mr Glad- 
stone’s attack upon the English 
Church, it is almost surprising to 
find a record of only 100 works 
upon the Establishment published 
since 1880. But it is plain that 
the shoal of books and pamphlets 
issued in its defence towards the 
end of last year, had not reached 
the Musuem in time for insertion 
in the Index. _ That they take such 
matters more quietly in France is 
shown by the fact that only 10 
publications appear to have been 


issued on the subject of ‘the ' 


decrees of 1880. 


It is satisfactory to find thieg 


‘* Education ’’ is one of the longest 
heatings in the catalogue, 550 
works being noted on that subject, 


The entries embrace works on every Z 


branch of education, as. well as the 
education of all countries. “We 
even find a publication on. the 
‘Progress of Western Education 
in China and Siam ;’ and education 


_in India forms the theme of a long 


list of books. Judging from the 


titles of these last publications, — 
educational: matters. do not go_ 


smoothly in our Eastern empire; 
‘The Missionary Crusade against 
State Education’ suggests visions 
of similar bygone controversies in 
the Old World, the results of which 
make us augur ill for the cause of 
religion, as well as of education, 
from the outbreak of this new con- 
flict between religion and the State, 

With a certain 
indifference, Mr Fortescue declines 
to consider the 28 works on the 
Kindergarten system as bearing on 


education, and relegates them to 


a separate heading. We ate of 


opinion that this is unjust to a. sys: 


tem which is doing such _ excellent 
educational work as the Kindergar- 
ten system is. It is, by opening 
the understandings and awakening 
the intelligences of infants, lay- 


ing a good foundation for the more 


advanced work to ‘follow. Ak 
ready the teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools are recognising the 
value of the training previously 


received by those children who 


have passed through Kindergarten 
schools; and as our experience 


ey 


sion of the religious orders by, the — 


contemptuous 


v¥ @& . 


the educational (pace Mr Fortescue) 


results of the system extends, there 
can be no doubt that it will fully 
justify the expectations which have 


been raised by the effects already | 


attained. 
But while regretting the excli- 
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sion of Kindergarten literature 
from the heading ‘‘ Education,” 
we cordially agree in considering 
that works on examinations should 
not finda place there. On this 
gibject there are 119 entries, many 
of which are suggestive of ‘‘cram ”’ 
pure and simple, and of the highly 
wrought mechanical condition ‘to 
which open competition has, been 
brought. If it were possible to 
publish an annual list of the fail- 
ures among those who pass highest 
into the public service, the faith 
of even the most ardent supporters 
of the competitive system would 
be shaken; and already there is a 
tendency on the part of heads of 
departments to claim for them- 
selves, in the interests of the public, 
the right of exercising some selec- 
tion in the choice of candidates. 
Not altogether unconnected with 
the examination system is the 
subject-matter of the 54 works 
under the heading ‘‘Nerves.’’ It is 
no slight matter that the exigencies 
of modern life are tending to the 
promotion of nervous complaints ; 
and the constant references in the 
titles to ‘‘nervous — prostration,’’ 
‘nervous derangement,’’ &c., point 


toa possible future danger to the 


empire even more destructive than 
a separate Parliament for Ireland. - 
Among the curiosities of the 
catalogue may be noted that Swed- 
enborgianism is the most produc- 
tive in a literary sense of all the 
Nonconformist creeds, and that the 
temperance literature is entirely 
inEnglish. This fact must not be 
accepted as evidence that we are 
more intemperate than other peo- 
ple—which is far from being the 
case—but that we are the first to 
arrive at a grave sense of the evil.; 
and the efforts which we have so 
successively made of late years to 
check drunkenness are enough to 
show that we have still sufficient 
nerve left to grapple with a na- 
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tional habit when it becomes an 
absorbing vice. Among social 
questions the subject of the De- 
ceased Wife’s Sister Bill receives 
the largest attention, the numerous 
works published on it by all sorts 
and conditions of men, from bishops 
downwards, testifying to the deep 
interest felt both for and against 

the Bill ‘in all ranks of society. 
During the last five years many 
subjects have been forced on pub- 
lic .attention or have come into 
existence. Zululand, Madagascar, 
and Tungking have each gained un- 
fortunate prominence in the minds 
of men; and the Brahmo Somaj 
shares with Ensilage, the Electric 
Light, and Bicycling, an existence 
scarcely advanced beyond infancy. 
We have also the history of fail- 
ures, and.noné more complete 
than that which overtook Mr T. 
Hughes’s romantic scheme for the 
establishment of a New Rugby in 
Tennessee. But on every page of 
the catalogue there are subjects of 
interest, and to students the work 
already is of paramount import- 
ance. Our only fear is that Mr 
Fortescue has in his zeal created a 
Nemesis which will bring ten thou- 
sand griefs upon his attendants. 
Hitherto readers at the Museum 
have been dependant on their own 
knowledge of literature and authors 
for their ability to ask for books. 
This limitation has had the effect 
of keeping their demands within 
reasonable bounds. But thanks to 
Mr Fortescue, a very complete list 
of modern books on every subject 
has been placed within their reach; 
and it is much to be feared that 
the example of a certain lady- 
reader interested in Jewish history, 
who of her own knowledge had 
prepared a modest list of three 
works, and who, on discovering 
the present index, wrote for the 
whole thirty-one under that’ head- 
ing, will be largely followed. 
2L 
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A WEEK IN THE PINE-REGION. 


‘¢ When I was young our moun- 
tains were still locked up ’’—I was 
told by a native of these parts, 
who accompanied me on my very 
first mountain excursion in Tran- 
sylvania. ‘‘ Whoever then wanted 
to climb hills, or to shoot chamois, 
had to travel to Switzerland to 
do so.” 

It is, in fact, only within the last 
five or six years that some attempt 
has been made to unlock the long 
range of lofty mountains that 
tower so tantalisingly over the 
Transylvania plains, and render 
practicable the access to many a 
wild rocky gorge and secluded 
lake, hitherto unknown save to 
wandering Wallachian shepherds. 
A most praiseworthy institution, 
somewhat on the principle of the 
Alpine Club, has been formed of 
late, thanks to whose energy suit- 
able guides have been secured, and 
rough shelter-houses erected at 
favourable points. 

All this, however, is still in a 
very primitive state, and the diffi- 
culties and inconvenience attend- 


ing a Transylvanian mountain 
excirsion are yet such as will 


deter any but very ardent 
enthusiasts from making the at- 
tempt. It is not here a question, 
as in Switzerland, of more or 
less hard walking and clambering 
before one can reach a good supper 
and a comfortable bed. Here the 
walking is often hard enough, but 
with this essential difference, that 
there is no supper, whether good, 
bad or indifferent, to be obtained 
by any amonnt of effort ; and that 
the bed, if by rare good luck you 
happen to find one, consists at 
best of a few rough boards, with a 
meagre sprinkling of straw. You 
must not expect to find so much as 


a single crust of bread on your way; 
and the crystal water which gurgles 
in each mountain ravine is the only 
beverage you will come across, 
Everything in the way of food 
and drink, as well as cooking 
utensils, knives and forks, plates 
and glasses, along with rugs and 
blankets for the night, must 
you carry about wherever you 
go, packed upon baggage-horses, 
Therefore, when a party consists of 
about three or four members, and 
when the projected expedition is 
of eight days or upwards, the car- 


avan is apt to assume somewhat 


imposing dimensions. 

Luckily the prices here are still 
moderate in the extreme, and 
without rank extravagance one’ 
can indulge in the luxury of two 


baggage -horses and one giide’ 


apiece. One florin (about 1s. 8d.) 
is the usual tax for a horse per 
diem, and the same for’ a man, so 
that the daily outlay only amounts 
to about five shillings per head’ 
—a very small expenditure for 


the large measure of enjoyment to 
be derived from a peregrination 


across the mountainous -parts of 
this country. I have no doubt 
that all true lovers:of nature will 


agree with me in thinking that” 
precisely the rough and gipsy-like - 
fashion on which these excursions — 


are conducted form their greatest 
charm; and that beautiful scenery 
is more thoroughly appreciated un- 


adulterated by any seasoning of 


table-d@’ héte dinners, French-speak- 
ing waiters, or wipe-rope tramways. 
-This way of traveling has more- 


over the inestimable advantage of — 
being thoroughly select, as there 


are not the inevitable discords 


which continually jar upon us when a 
tourist - frequented 


moving in a 
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country. What beautiful view 
does not lose half its charm, if the 
foreground be marred by a group 
of figures savouring of second-rate 
gentility ? What echoes do not 
become vulgar when awakened by 
the shrieking chorus of a band of 
German students! Does not even 
a crumpled sheet of newspaper, 
or a broken champagne-bottle, 
betraying the recent presence of 
another picknicking party, suffice to 
ruin miles of the finest landscape, 
to an eye at all fastidious? * 

Here you may walk from sunrise 
to sunset without meeting other 
living being than some huge bird 
of prey, hovering in mid-air above 
a lonely valley; and once accus- 
tomed to the daily companionship 
of eagles, you are apt to become 
very exclusive indeed, and to re- 
gard most other society as com- 
monplace and uninteresting. 

From the moment you set foot 
on the wild hillside, you have left 
behind you all the mean and petty 
conditions of commonplace daily 
life. At least you have no other 
littlenesses to bear with than thosé 
you bring with you ready made— 
your own stock-in-trade, and that 
of your chosen companions. There- 
fore—if I may offer a friendly 
piece of counsel-to any would-be 
mountaineer—let him look at his 
comrades, not twice, but full twenty 
times at least, before-he proposes 
to cultivate their uninterrupted so- 


_ ciety at an altitude of 8000 feet 


above the sea. Indeed a Transyl- 
vanian mountain excursion is not 
a thing to be lightly entered upon, 
out of simple gateté de cur, like 
any other pleasure-trip; it is a 
serious and a solemn undertaking, 
almost a sort of marriage bond, 
when you engage to put up, for 
better for worse, with any given 
half-dozen individuals during an 
equal number of days and nights. 
Like gold, they must have been 
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previously tried by fire; and there 
are very few people, even among 
your dearest acqaintances, who, 
when weighed in the balance, will 
not be found wanting in one or 
other of the qualifications which 
go towards making up a thoroughly 
congenial companion. 

* The pure ozone of these upper 
regions seems to act like the crys- 
tal lens of a microscope, bringing 
out into strong relief whatever is 
paltry or vulgar. Sweetly femi- 
nine airs and graces which have. 
so entranced you in a ball-room, 
develop to- positive monstrosities 
when transplanted to a mountain- 
top; and intellect which amply suf- 
ficed for the requirements of daily 
intercourse on the promenade or at 
morning calls, shows pitiably small 
when brought face to face with the 
majesty of nature; and a stock of 
amiability always hitherto found 
equal to the needs of conventionak 
politeness, may very soon run dry 
under the unwonted strain of a 
genuine demand. Like in the 
palace of truth of Madame de 
Genlis’s fairy tale, nothing artificial 
can here remain undiscovered for 
long. You can as little hope to 
hide your false chignon as to con- 
ceal the exact quality of’ your 
temper; and defects of breeding 
will as surely lurk out as the in- 
voluntary exclamation of pain 
which escapes your lips whenever 
your favourite corn comes in un- 
expected contact with a merciless 
point-of rock. 

On the other hand, however, 
be it said, that many people who 
in town life have appeared dull 
and uninteresting, now gain in 
value when brought under the 
action of this powerful microscope. 
Sterling qualities, whose existence 
you had-never suspected, now come 
to light, and hidden delicacies of 


- thought, which have had no room 


for expansion in the muggy atmo- 
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sphere of conventionality, now put 
forth unexpected shoots. 

All this, however, is pointless 
digression from subject in hand, 
having nothing whatever todo with 
my own individual experiences, 
when in the second week of Sep- 
tember last autumn, in company 
with two ladies and four gentle- 
men, I first started on one of these 
mountain excursions—a_ long-cher- 
ished wish, whose execution had 
been hitherto baffled by the diffi- 


culty of finding the necessary com- 


panionship. 

Innate sense of veracity compels 
me at this point of my narrative 
to make the humiliating confession 
that I am wo¢ a gentleman; but, 
lest my ancestors should be made 
uncomfortable in their graves by 
this seeming slight to their mem- 
ory, 1 hasten to restore them to 
rest by explaining that my admis- 
sion refers to sex, not to pedigree ; 
and that I have merely thought 
necessary to define my position at 
the outset, lest inquisitive readers 
may be wondering as I go along 
why I do not shoot bears or other- 
wise distinguish myself, and erron- 
eously conclude that I must be a 
muff, whereas my sole misfortune 
is that of being a woman. : 

A six-hours drive had taken us 
from Hermanstadt to the foot of 
the hills, where horses and guides 
awaited us—and imposing retinue 
of over a dozen steeds and as 
many men,—the former, starved 
and bony-looking animals, weak 
and spiritless at first sight, but 
surefooted as goats, and with end- 
less power of resistance ; the latter, 
uncouth, wild fellows, with large 
rolling eyes, and unkempt elf-locks, 
attired in course linnen shirts, mon- 
strous leather belts, and with feet 
curiously swaddled and sandalled 
in the customary ofintschen, the 
national chaussure of the Rouman- 
ian peasant. 


Our provisions were 


cording to the habit of the cae 


try, in double sacks: or panniers, 
made of a course black and. white 


woollen stuff, and, along with our 


bundles of wraps, secured to the 
backs of the pack horses—a_ some- 
what complicated business, as the 
weight requires to be extremely 


nicely balanced on either side. It — 


was surprising to see how much 
could be piled up on one small ani- 


mal, which well-righ disappeared — 


under its bulky freight. , 

While this packing was going 
on, we rested by the river-side, 
already enjoying a foretaste of the 
beauties in store for us.. Dense 
beech-woods clothed the sides of 
the valley, almost down to the 
water’s edge, terminating by a 
golden fringe of wild sun-flowers, 
standing out in broad relief from 
the dark background; massive 
clumps of sapphire-blue gentian 
were sprouting between the stones, 
and here and there the luxuriant 


trails of the wild hop hung over | 
till they touched the water; a 


pair of ousels perched on opposite 
banks were making eyes at each 


other across the roaring torrent; 


and the deep calm pools were 
sometimes stirred by the occasional 
leap of a silvery trout. . 
At last we were told that all 
was ready, so mounting ouf riding- 
horses, ave commenced the ascent. 
The saddles were of the usual rough 
Hungarian wooden construction, 


with only a plaid or rug strapped 


over. Here everybody, men and 
women, have to ride astride; and 
though the idea be somewhat 
siartling at first, you soon COn- 
vince yourself that it is the only 
thing to be done if you would ride 
with either comfort or safety, the 
horses not being accustomed to a 
one-sided burden, nor able to bear 


_the pressure of a tight girth when 


clambering. I found the unwont 
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ition rather trying at first, and 
sought occasional relief by sitting 
sidewise, using the high wooden 

minence in front as the pom- 
mel of a side-saddle; but I was 
subsequently compelled to relin- 
quish these experiments, as I very 
nearly came to serious grief, from 
the saddle abruptly turning, which 
would undoubtedly have landed 
me on my head, had I not suc- 
ceeded in extricating myself by a 
frenzied evolution. After this ex- 
periences I thought it wiser to 
tempt fate no further, but meekly 
to resign myself to the degrada- 
tion of a temporary change of sex. 

On this particular occasion, how- 
ever, I did not for long task the 
powers of my steed; it was so 
much pleasanter to walk up the 
mountain-path, and enjoy at close 
quarters all the wonders of the 
forest. For upwards of two hours 


’ our way led us through splendid 


beech-woods, richly carpeted with 
ivy and mosses, and every variety 
of juicy green ferns—an endless 
vista of soft grey satin and emerald 
velvet; then by-and-by the first 
shy irresolute fir-tree appears on 
the scene, like a bashful rustic, 
who has strayed unawares into the 
presence of royalty. The tall 
majestic beeches look down con- 
temptuously on the puny intruder ; 
for, like ancient monarchs fallen 
asleep on their thrones, they do 
not conceive it possible that their 
reign should ever come to an end. 

‘* What’ means this vulgar inter- 
loper ?”? they seem to ask disdain- 
fully, as they nod in the evening 
breeze. ‘‘ Are not we the sole lords 
in these realms? What seeks this 


' upstart in our royal presence ?”’ 


But scarcely have we gone a 
hundred yards further than again 


‘ we meet the intruding pine, larger 


and stronger this time; nor is he 


! * alone, for he has brought with 
him a notable group of his prickly 


brethren. Onward they grow from 
all sides, impudently sprouting up 
at the very feet of the indignant 
beeches, their rough green arms 
ruthlessly brushing against the 
grey satin of the shining stems, 
trampling over the green velvet 
carpet, like revolutionary peasants 
broken into a palace. 

The lordly beeches make a last 
effort to assert their supremacy, 
but the limits of their kingdom 
are reached: the sharp wind which 
sweeps over the. mountain-top, 
making them shake with impotent 
rage, is too keen for their delicate 
constitutions ; they dwindle away, 
perish, and—die, leaving the field 
to their hardier foe. 

And now King Pine has it all 
his own way—‘‘ Le roi est mort, 
vive fe roi/”’ A minute ago we 
had been revelling in the beauties 
of the beech-forest, and now, 
courtier-like, we find ourselves 
thinking that the pine-woods are 
more beautiful yet by far. What 
can be more exquisite than those 
feathery branches trailing down 
to the mossy carpet? What more 
glorious than those straight-grown 
stems, each one erect and strong, 
like the mast of a mighty ship? 
What fragrance more intoxicating 
than the perfume they breathe 
forth ? 

Then at last the forest walls un- 
close, and we stand on a space 
oft short-tufted grass, where is built 
the primitive hut which is to give 
us shelter. To the right and the 
left of this open meadow the 
pine-woods slope upwards, their 
shadowy black outlines losing 
themselves in the fast-gathering 
twilight ; and in front, at a dis- 
tance of some five hundred yards, 
is a wall of rock over which tum- 
bles a foaming cascade, whose 
voice has been gradually growing 
upon our ears during the last ten 
minutes. 
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The horses are relieved of their 
respective burdens, and set loose 
to graze: neither hay nor bats 
have been provided, nor do they 
expect or require it. Our Wal- 
lachian attendants busy them- 
selves in collecting firewood, and 
lighting a large camp-fire, for the 
triple purpose of cooking the sup- 
per, keeping themselves warm, and 
frightening off possible bears or 
wolves, that may come prowling 
about at night in quest of a horse. 
There is here no difficulty in pro- 
viding fuel enough for a splendid 
bonfire; and no wood burns with 
such spirit as a dead fir-tree. 

It is my duty here to forestall 
possible anticipation by frankly 
acknowledging that no bear ever 
did come to disturb us in the 
night. Yet the thought of the 
shaggy visitor, who might at any 
moment be expected to drop in 
upon us, went a long way to- 
wards enhancing the romance of 
the situation. During all our stay 
in the mountains, Bruin was like 
a vague intangible presence, hover- 
ing around, and causing us delici- 
ous thrills of horror at every step. 
If we plucked a bunch of late rasp- 
berries on our path, it was with a 
hand trembling with fear lest a furry 
paw should appear at the other side 
of the bush to claim his rightful 
property ; and we always lay down 
to sleep half expecting to be awak- 
ened by an angry growl close at 
hand. Consequently, the rasp- 
berries we ate and the sleep we 
snatched were sweeter far than 
common sleep and everyday rasp- 
berries, feeling, as we almost did, 
as though each had been wrung 
from a furious bear in a hand-to- 
hand fight. 

Our shelter-hut, roughly con- 
structed of boards, consisted of a 
small entrance-lobby with stamped 
earthy floor, and of one moderate- 
sized room about eight paces long. 


All down one side of. it, occupyi 
fully half the depth of the apart- 
ment, ran a sort of shelf cévered 
with straw, and supposed to act 
as bed; a long deal table and 
a wooden bench, with a row of 
pegs for hanging up the clothes, 
completed the furniture. Besides 
the wooden shutters there were 
likewise removable glass windows, 
which are regularly deposited in 
a hiding-place under the flooring, - 
lest they should be stolen or wan- 
tonly broken by the all,destroy- 
ing Wallachians. Each authorised ' 
guide only is apprised of these 
places of concealment, to which 
he is careful to restore them when- 
ever the party breaks up. 

_ This particular shelter-hut is an 
exceptionally well-built and lux- 
urious one, for most of these are 
devoid of windows or shutters, and 
often closed on one side only. 

By the time we had prepared 
our supper, and cheered ourselves 
with numerous cups of tea, it had 
grown quite dark, and we were 
thankful to seek our hard couches. 
A railway rug spread over the | 
straw which covered the boards 
made them quite endurable, and 
all superfluous skirts and coats 


‘were pressed into service as pil- 


lows. We all lay down in our 
clothes,, merely removing - our 
boots, for it is hardly possible to 
dress too warmly for a night passed 
in one of these Carpathian shelter- 
huts; and though the day had 
been so warm as to render the 
thinnest summer clothing neces- 
sary for walking up here the 
nights are piercingly cold, and 
even a heavy fur sledging-cloak 
was not found to be de trop. 
Though the splash of the water-: 
fall and the tinkling bell of a 


grazing horse were the only sounds . 


which broke the stillness of the 


valley, yet these unwonted sur- + ~ 


roundings did not allow of much . 
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consecutive slumber. It is, how- 


ever, surprising to note to what g 


a minimum the necessary dose of 
sleep can be reduced on such occa- 
sions. The body, renovated as by 
ic potion, seems unaccount- 
sbly delivered from all physical 
weaknesses; even the obstinate 
gore throat we had brought with 
us from the world below, had inex- 
plicably disappeared in the pure 
atmosphere of the pine-woods. 

Next morning we proceeded to 
the real object of our excursion, 
the Bulea See, a lake lying further 
up in the mountains, at a_height 
of 2050 metres (6662 English feet), 
and situated about three hours 
distant from our shelter-hut. There 
was a steep clamber till we had 
reached the top of the waterfall, 
and then we found ourselves in a 
second valley; wider and larger 
than the former, and of a totally 
different character. Here were 
neither moss nor ferns, neither 
beech nor pine woods, only a deep 
and capacious vale, shut in by 
pointed rocks on either side, and 
thickly strewn throughout with 
massive boulder-stones, each of 
which would seem to mark the 
resting-place of a giant. The only 
form of vegetation here visible, 
besides the short-tufted grass 
sprouting in detached patches be- 
tween the stones, are the stunted 
irregular fir-bushes (called in 
German Xrummhols), which, blown 
by the gales into all sorts of fan- 
tastic shapes, resemble as many 
misshapen goblins, playing at hide- 
and-seek among the giant tomb- 
stones, crawling and creeping into 
every hollow which can afford them 
shelter from the inclemency of the 


winter storm—for now we have. 


entered a third kingdom, and the 
reign of King Pine is at an end. 
Having depassed the height of 1800 
metres (5905 44 English feet), above 
which fir-trees do not thrive, these 


once stalwart and overbearing 
iants have now dwindled down 
to the deformed and crooked’ gob- 
lins we see. 

Yet here again are we forced to 
acknowledge this new metamor- 
phosis to be but another step in 
the scale of loveliness. We had 
been enchanted by the _ beech- 
woods, ravaged by the pine-forest ; 
yet now, all at once, we feel that 
with the desolate wildness of this 
upper valley a yet higher note of 
beauty has been struck. 

Here Nature, seeming to disdain 
such toilet artifices as are repre- 
sented by trees, ferns, or mosses, 
like a classical statue boldly reveals 
herself in all the grandeur of her 
glorious nudity, with nothing to 
detract the eye from the perfection 
of her sublime curves. 

Something of the charm of this 
desolate stony valley lay, per-. 
haps, for me, in its marked re- . 
semblance to Scottish scenery, 
irresistibly reminding me of some 
of the wilder parts of Arran, the 
upper half of Glen Rosa, or por- 
tions of Glen Sannox, seen long, 
long ago, but never forgotten; and 
for a moment I experienced the 
welcome sensation of recognising 
the portrait of a beloved old friend 
in a strange picture-gallery. 

The fierce barking of dogs arous- 
ed me from my comparisons, and 
now for the first time I perceived 
that in one place the large loose 
stones had been piled together so 
as to form a rude sort of hovel or 
cavern—the headquarters of some 
shepherds who had come hither to 
find pasture for their flocks during 
the short-lived mountain summer. 

We approached the -stina, as 
these Roumanian Jdergeries are 
called, and cross - questioned the 
shepherd as to his habits and oc- 
cupation. He was ready enough 


to enter into conversation with us 
and our guides, seemingly rejoiced 
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at the sight of other human beings 
after a long period of isolation. 
From him we learnt_that the shep- 
herds are in the habit of coming 
up here each summer, about the 
end of June, to remain till the 
middle of September, after which 
date snow may be expected to set 
in, and it is not practicable to re- 
main. The flocks are not the pro- 
perty of one individual, but each 
village inhabitant has his particu- 
lar sheep marked with ‘his own 
sign. All the mountain pastur- 
age about these parts belongs to a 
Count T——, who receives. 45 
kreutzers (about od.) per sheep 
for its summer pasturage. This 
particular flock consisted of 800 
sheep, herded by four shepherds 
only, and five or six large wolf-dogs. 
The men receive thirty florins for 
the time of their service, as well 
-as a pair of sandals and a certain 
proportion of food—chiefly maize 
corn-flour, to be cooked into mama- 
liga. These wages (about £2, ros.) 
are considered high in these parts, 
but the work expected is hard and 
fatiguing. The whole day the 
shepherd creeps along the crags 
with his flocks at places where 
scarcely a goat would obtain foot- 
ing; and at night he must sleep 
in the open air, whatever be the 
weather, ready to spring up on the 
slightest alarm of bear or wolf. 

*« When did you last see a bear?”’ 
we inquired of the solitary shepherd. 
‘This very night, dommu (mas- 
ter),’’ he said. “The ursu came 
prowling about the camp, and had 
to be driven away by the dogs. 
Most nights he does come, and 
not one of my d but what has 
been scratched or wounded by him 
in turn, and already four sheep 
have been carried away by him 
this summer.” 

‘«And where are your sheep at 
present ?’’ we asked, looking round 
at the deserted camp. 


The man pointed upwards; and — 


uttered a shrill unearthly cry; 
which presently was repeated o 
by an echo from the topmost | 

of the crags overhead: And there 
looking up to where the jagged 
peaks were sharply defined against 
the blue sky, we could see the white 
sheep clinging all over the face of 


the precipitous cliffs like patches — 


of new-fallen snow. It was won- 
derful to see how these seemin 

senseless creatures obey the slight- 
est call of their shepherd, who by 
the inflections of his voice alone 
guides them in whatever direction 
he pleases; and it seems almost 
incredible that these men should 


be able to recognise and identify — 


each single animal out of a flock 
of several hundred. 

When we came to see those 
sheep at close quatters, we were 
surprised at the whiteness and ‘fine 
quality of their wool—each animal 
looking as though it had been 
freshly washed and carefully comb- 
ed out like the favourite poodle of 
some fine lady, presenting a strik- 
ing contrast to the flocks down 
below on. the plains, whose appear- 
ance in general is dirty and un- 
kempt. The superior toilet of the 
mountain sheep would seem owing 
to the constant mists and vapours 
ever flitting to and fro in these 
higher regions, and which thus 
enact the parts of cleansing spirits. 

Besides the dogs, there is usually 
a donkey attached to each shep- 
herd’s establishment. It carries 
the packs of cheese and milk, -or 
the heavy dunda (fur coat) of its 
master, and follows the sheep 
about wherever its -legs permit. 
On this occasion, we came upon 
the inevitable ass some few hun- 
dred yards further on, standing on 
a giant tombstone, and with head 
thrown back, loudly braying up, 


in the direction of the mountain ~~ 


heights. He, too, had caught sight 
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of his beloved sheep scrambling: so 
far out of reach up there, and, 
weary of his loneliness, was thus 

jonately entreating his eight 
hundred sweethearts to return to 
his faithful side. 

Two hours more up the lonely 
valley brought us to our destina- 
tion. There was one last Rocky 
wall to be overcome, and having 
scaled it, we stood with panting 
breath before the Bulea See,—a 
curiously suggestive little loch, 
dark-greenish blue in colour, which 
nestles in the stony chalice formed 
by the rocks around. 

Nothing but grey boulder-stones 
lying here ; no plant but the deadly 
monk’s-hood growing everywhere, 
in thick short tufts of rich sapphire 
hue; no sign of animal life but 
one solitary falcon soaring over- 
head, and some scattered feathers 
lying strewn at the water’s edge.! 

The brooding melancholy of this 
solitary. spot has a charm ‘all its 
own. This would be the place, 
indeed, for a life-sick man to come 


. and end his' days; and if there 


be such a thing as a voluptuous 
suicide, methinks these were the 
proper surroundings for it. .Death 
must come so swiftly and so 
surely in those cold blue waters 
which have such an insinuating 
glitter. No danger here of being 
saved, and brought back to unwel- 
come life, by a meddlesome log: of 
floating wood, or the officious arm 
of an outstretched branch! Every- 
thing here breathes of the very 
spirit of suicide—the cold blue 
waters, the deadly monk’s-hood, the 
gloomy falcon, all seem to agree, 
“This is the end of life; come 
here and die! ”’ 

But let the hapless wretch bent 
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on leaving this world beware of 
looking round once more before 
executing his resolve; for if he 
but turn and gaze again at the 
magnificent panorama at his feet, 
assuredly he will be violently re- 
called to life. 

I do not recollect having seen 
any single view which, in _ its 
glorious variety, ever impressed 
me as much as what I saw look- 
ing from the platform beside the 
Bulea See. Neither a framed-in 
picture, nor yet a bird’s-eye view, 
it rather gave me the impression 
as though I were standing at the 
top of a giant staircase, whose 
balustrades are formed by the 
jagged peaks of the crags on either 
side, and whose separate steps pre- 
sent as many gradations of varie- 
gated beauty. Close to our feet 
there lay the stony valley we had 
just been traversing, with its giant 
tombstones and stunted dwarf 
bushes, and the flashing crest of 
the snowy waterfall just visible 
like a silver thread at the furthest 
point. Then after a sudden drop 
of some hundred yards, our eye 
liglited upon the pine-valley with 
the shelter- hut, where we had 
passed the previous night. With 
a telescope we could just make 
out the site of the camp-fire, and 
the figures of some grazing horses. 
Of the third step of this giant 
ladder—namely, the beech-forest, 
one could only distinguish the 
billowy tops of the close - grown 
trees, a road of waving green, 
touched here and there by the 
hand of autumn into russet and 
golden tints; then far, far below 
lay stretched the smiling plain, 
streaked with occasional dark 
patches we knew to be forests, 





1 These feathers, of a bluish-green colour, we identified as those of the garru- 


lous. roller (Coracias garrula); and as this bird is never found at the height 
afore-mentioned (6662 feet), apparently it had been crossing the mountain to 


migrate southwards when its plans were disturbed by the watchful falcon. 
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and sundry white dots we guessed 
at as villages. 

A long bank of clouds which 
had. been hovering over the plain 
now sank dowa, gradually obscur- 
ing that part of the view—but not 
for long. This was. but another 
freak of nature, one more turn in 
the kaleidoscope,—for now the 
mist has sunk so low that the 
plain itself appears above it, and 
we behold the landscape thus fan- 
tastically framed in the clouds, like 
a delusive Fata Morgana. 

This is indeed a tableau never 
to weary of; and after gazing at 
it for ten ecstatic minutes, I defy 
the life-sick man to turn away 
and carry out his suicidal inten- 
tions. 

The cruel green waters. have 
lost their attraction for him, and 
the spell of the deadly monk’s-hood 
is broken, for another’s voice 
whispers in his ear, and it tells 
him of life and of hope. A minute 
ago he had felt like a condemned 
criminal standing within sight of 
his grave; but now, with the world 
at his feet, he is fain to think him- 
self monarch of all he beholds. * 

The giant’s ladder contains one 
more step; for by scrambling up 
the rocks at one side of the loch, 
one can reach the jagged crest of 
the mountain, and walking there 
for hours on the confines of Rou- 
mania, gain an extensive view into 
both countries. 

This is what did some of the 
gentlemen of our party in hopes 
of coming across chamois; while 
the rest of us remained at the 
water’s edge, content with what 
we had achieved, and settled 
down, not to suicide, but to sich 
healthier, if more commonplace 
pursuits, as luncheon and sketch- 
ing. At least the luncheon was: 
eaten, and the sketch was begun ; 
but beginning and finishing are 
two very different things, and one 
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cannot here reckon without the — 
mountain - sprites, who were. this 
day mischievously inclined. . 

A tiny white cloudlet, snowy 
and innocent, looking like a 
of swan’s down, had meanwhile de. _ 
tached itself from the bank of 
clouds below the plain, and was 
speeding aloft in our direction, 
Incredibly fast this mountain. 
sprite ascended the giant ‘stair- 
case, gliding over the space it 
had taken us three hours «to 
traverse in scarce a quater of 
that time; jumping two steps: at 
once, it seemed, in’ its malicious 
haste, to spoil our pleasure. Now 
it has reached the terrace where — 
we are sitting, we feel its cold 
breath on our cheek, and - im an- 
other minute it has flung its moist 
filmy veil over the. scene. The 
lake at our side has disappeared, 
we cannot see ten paces in front, 
and we shiver under the warm 
wraps we just now despised. 

The mist, which feels at first 
like a soft invisible rain, gradually 
becomes harder and more prickly. . 
There is a sharp rattling sound in 
the air, and we realise that we are 
sitting. in a hailstorm, from which 
we vainly try to escape by dodging — 
under overhanging rocks. 

As quickly as it came it is gone 
again; for scarce ten minutes later 
the sun shone out triumphant, dis- 
persing the ill- natured vapours. 
Yet a little longer will the sun 
lord it up here as master, and 
come victorious out of all such 
combats; but these impish cloud- 
lets are the outrunners of the army — 
of the dread Ice-King, and will re- 
turn again day by day in greater 
force, soon to be no more driven 
away from these regions. i 

Our quarters at the shelter-hut 
in the pine-valley were so satis- 
factory, that instead of remaining 
there only two nights as had been © 
originally intended, we stayed a 
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whole week, exploring the valley 
jn all directions, making sketches 
of the principal points, and collect- 
ing stocks of the rare ferns and 
mosses with which the neighbour- 
hood abounded, along with the 
Alpenrose, which we often found 
still flowering at sheltered spots. 
A thorough dose of nature en- 
joyed in this way acts like a re- 
rating medicine on a mind and 
body wearied or weakened by a 
long strain of conventionalities. 
It is refreshing merely to gaze at 
a beautiful scene, untainted as yet 
by the so-called civilising breath 
of man, Who, too often attempting 
to paint the lily, invariably vul- 
garises when he thinks to improve 
the work of the Creator. If, for 
instance, this exquisite valley were 
transported on to Austrian ground, 
—say, for instance, within the 
well-known precincts of the love- 
ly Wienerwald,' how much of its 
charm must inevitably have been 
spoilt ere now by some terrible 
Verschinerungs Verein (Beautify- 
ing Association), as are called 
those loathsome institutions, noi- 
some abortions of a diseased Ger- 
man brain, which have the object 
of teaching unfortunate mankind 
to appreciate the beauties of na- 
ture, in the only correct fashion 
authorised by science? Viewed in 
the abstract, an ignorant person, 
unacquainted with the country, 
might be prone to imagine taking 
a walk up any of those beautiful 
wooded hills to be a comparatively 
simple affair, provided his lungs 
and his chaussure be in adequate 
walking trim. Ridiculous error! 
to be speedily rectified by painful 
experience, before you have spent 
many days in the neighborhood. 
It is there not a question of boots, 
but of books—of science, ‘not of 
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soles. Your, lungs are useless, un- 
less your mind be rightly adjusted ; 
and the latest edition of ‘ Mayer's 
Conversations Lexicon’ will be far 
more necessary to fit you for a 
walk in the Wienerwald, than a 
pair of patent Euknemida walking- 
boots! To go into a civilised 
Austrian forest, requires at least 
as much preparation as to enter a 
fashionable ball-room; and unless 
you have been thoroughly grounded 
in contemporary literature, general 
history, and the biographies of 
celebrated men, you had far better 
stay at home. 

There you are not left to your- 
self to make acquaintance with 
trees and flowers, as your ignorant 
rustic fashion has hitherto been, 
but your exact relations to the 
botanical world around you are 
precisely defined from the very 
outset. At every step you make 
you are overwhelmed with alternate 
doses of advice, admonition, en- 
treaty, or threat; but never, never 
by any chance are you left to your 
own devices! You cannot ever 
feel as if you were. alone, even in 
the most hidden depths of the for- 
est; for the tormenting spirit of 
the Verschénerungs Verein insists 
on following you about step by 
step, its jarring voice ever break- 
ing in upon your most ~— rev- 
eries. It warns you not to tread 
on the grass; it extreats you to 
spare the pine-cones; it é#structs 
you to avoid meddling with the 
toadstools; it recommends the 
flowers to your special protection ; 
it advises you to be careful with 
your cigar-ashes ; it commands you 
to muzzle your unfortunate ter- 
rier; it weighs you down with a 
crushing sense of your ‘own un- 
worthiness, by appealing to your 
sense of honour, of probity, of re- 





! The wooded hills to the west and south of Vienna go by the name of the 


Wienerwald, and are renowned for their beauty. 
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finement, of patriotism, and to 
a hundred other noble qualities 
you are acutely conscious of not 
possessing ; and finally, adding in- 
sult to injury, it mutters dark 
threats against your purse or your 
liberty, should you remain deaf 
to its hateful voice, and presume 
to have overstepped the limits of 
familiarity prescribed towards an 
oak-tree or a bush of wild rose. 

If, chafing in spirit at these re- 
iterated pin-pricks, you would take 
some rest by sitting down on one 
of the numerous benches placed 
there for the convenience of ex- 
hausted (but perfectly educated) 
individuals, you are abruptly called 
upon td choose between Goethe 
and Schiller, Kant or Hegel, Les- 
sing or Wieland, each of which 
celebrities have had the proud 
monument of six feet of white 
painted board erected to his im- 
mortal memory. A _ harmless 
enough looking little bridge: is de- 
signated as Custozza bridge; and 
a delicious opening in the forest, 
redolent of wild cyclamen, dese- 
crated by the base appellation 
of Philosophen Wiese. Even the 
trickling spring where you stop to 
slake your thirst has been christen- 
ed by some such preposterous title 
as the Fountain of Friendship, or 
the Spring of Gratitude. In fact 
you cannot move a hundred yards 
in any given direction without the 
names of celebrated men, national 
victories, or cardinal virtues, being 
forced down your throat ad naus-! 
cam; and what, to my thinking, 
is the cruelest grievance of all, you 
are debarred the simple satisfaction 
of losing your way in a natural 
and unsophisticated manner, every 
second tree having been converted 
into a sign-post, which persists in 
giving information you would much 
rather be without. 

Latitude and _ longitude are 
dinned into your ears with merci- 
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less precision; staring patches of is 


blue and scarlet paint, arranged to 
express a whole alphabet ‘of cab: 
alistic signs, disfigure’ the ruddy 
bronze of noble pine-stems ; 

pointing fingers, multiplied as ing 
delirious nightmare, meet you at 
every turn, informing you of your 
exact bearings with regard ‘to any 


given point of the landscape within — 


a radius of ten miles,—two hours 
from Birgersruhe,- five from Wie- 
nerlust, an hour and a half from 
Philisterberg—and oh, how many 
weary hours away from anything 
resembling nature and freedom, 
poetry and eagles ! : 

You long to be gone from the 


mournful spectacle of nature pro- ~ 


faned and debased ; your indepen: 


dent spirit chafes and frets unde 
the oppressive tyranny of a vulgar . 


despot, who, .not content with 
directing your 
restraining your actions, would 


further extend his odious interfer- 


ence to the inmost regions of ‘your 
thoughts and feelings. Why should ~ 
I be confronted with Hegel, when I~ 


happen to be deeply engrossed in 
the far more congenial society of 
an interesting stag-beetle? Where- 
fore disturb the luxurious sense of 
gloomy revenge which my soul may 
be brooding, by any sentiment so 
fabulous and sickly as gratitude or 
friendship? Why dishonour the 
intoxicating fragrance of pale cy- 
clamen by a book-worm odour of 


mistiness and mildew? .Why, oh 


cruel Verschénerungs Verein, skil- 
ful annihilator of all that is beau- 
tiful and sublime, have you left no 
margin for poetry or imagination, 
romance or accident, conjecture or 
hope, in visiting those regions? 
‘‘ Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch 
entrate’’ —or rather, if you be 
wise and will take my advice, Te- 
frain from entering these hopeless 
regions, but, turning your back on 
all such, go right through to Tran- 


movements and 
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gylvania, where you. will find in 
abundance all the conditions else- 
where so plentifully awanting. 

What unmixed delight to see 
here everything unspoilt and un- 
adalterated ! each tree and flower 
living out its natural life, and fall- 
ing into beautiful decay, without 
having been turned aside from its 
original vocation, to minister to some 
imaginary want of sensual, greedy, 
rapacious man !—to find one little 
spot where nature yet reigns su- 
preme!—to be able to gaze around 
and say that those splendid fir- 
stems will not be defiled by vul- 
gat paint, nor yet sliced up in 
a noisy saw-mill; those late scar- 
let strawberries hanging in coral 
fringes from pearl-grey rocks will 
not be sold at so much a pint, and 
boiled up into sickly jams; those 
prickly cones will zo¢ be abstracted 
from their rightful owners, the red- 
coated squirrels, in order to adorn 
the tasteless verandah of some 
popular beer-house or noisy skittle- 
ground ; the swelling outlines of 
those glorious blue gentians will 


‘be flattened in zo improved her- 


barium, nor those gorgeous butter- 
flies invited to join any biological 
museum to further the interests of 
science ; those brown leaping trout 
will, thank heaven, never, never 
figure on an illuminated menu 
card as ¢ruites a la Perigord, to 
flatter the palate of some dissi- 
pated sybarite. Neither Kant nor 
Hegel will think of rising from 
their graves to torment me here; 
and no vulgarising Verein has at- 
tempted to mar the effect of this 
beautiful wilderness ! 

It is wonderful how soon one 
gets accustomed to roughing it, 
and doing without the comforts 
and luxuries of daily life. After 
the first morning it seemed no 
hardship to- perform one’s toilet at 
a mountain spring, shrouded in 
a boudoir of pine trees. Empty 
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bottles are very worthy substitutes 
for silver candlesticks ; and _ for 
cleaning your boots .or brushing 
your dress, a wild Wallachian peas- 
ant will be found to be quite as 
serviceable as a trained femme de 
chambre. 

Dress and fashion, uniforms and 
coffee-houses,. the, wearisome chit- 
chat of a little country town, as 
well as the intricacies of European 
politics, had all passed out of our 
lives as totally as though they had 
never had a place there, leaving 
no regret, hardly even a memory. 
We were as virtually isolated as 
though cast on a desert island in 
the Pacific ; and but for one mes- 
senger, despatched to assure us of 
the welfare of our respective fa- 
milies, we had no communication 
with the world we had left. 

Here we had a hundred other 
causes of interest of a more ab- 
sorbing and healthier kind than 
the so-called pleasures we had left 
below. First, there was the water- 
fall, a never-failing source of de- 
light. It was delicious to sketch 
it, sitting on a moss-grown stone 
at the edge of the torrent; it was 
yet more delicious to clamber up 
to its base, and, clinging on to a 
rock, receive the breath of the 
spray full on one’s face, and enjoy 
at close quarters the musical thun- 
der of its voice. 

Not far from this was the place 
where, four years previously, the 
great avalanche had swept over 
the valley, felling prostrate every 
tree which came in its. passage. 
All .across one side of the glen, 
and _ half-way up the opposite hill, 
can one trace the ravaging march 
of the destroying forces; for here 
the woodman never comes with his 
axe, and each tree still lies pros- 
trate just where it was stricken 
down, like giant ninepins over- 
thrown; and here they will lie 
undisturbed till they rot away and 
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turn to soft red dust, mute vouchers 
to the terrible power of unchained 
nature. One felt inclined to envy 
the bears and eagles for this glori- 
ous sight, of which they alone can 
have been the fortunate spectators. 

Another place of interest pointed 
out by our guides was the bridge 
of fir-stems over a deep ravine, 
where, years ago, a terrified flock of 
sheep, pursued by a bear in broad 
daylight, had leapt down over the 
precipice,—upwards of three hun- 
dred of them breaking their legs 
in their frenzied effort to escape. 

The shepherds who lived in the 
stony valley above came frequently 
down to our establishment, and 
we used to find them comfortably 
ensconced at our camp-fire in deep 
conversation with the Wallachian 
guides. In their lonely existence 
it must have been a pleasant ex- 
perience to have neighbours at all 
within reach, and our hospitable 
camp - fire was no doubt equal 
to a fashionable club in _ their 
simple minds. They brought us 
cheese and sheep’s milk to taste. 
The cheese was very palatable, 
and the milk much richer than 
cow’s milk, but of a peculiar taste, 
which I failed to appreciate. 

There was a shepherdess, too, 
belonging to the establishment ; 
but let no one, misled by the 
appellation, instinctively recall 
visions of dainty pastel paintings, 
and coquettish porcelain figures, — 
for anything more utterly at vari-- 
ance with the associations sug- 
gested by Watteau or Vieux Saxe, 
than the uncouth, swarthy, one- 
eyed damse! inhabiting the Jder- 
gerie, cannot well be conceived. 
The male shepherds were four in 
number—two of them of nonde- 
script unremarkable appearance ; 
the third, a boy of perhaps four- 
teen, with large senseless eyes, 
and a fixed idiotic grin, looked no 
more than semi-human. ‘The most 


agreeable member of the’ party | tus 
and, as we ladies onantintage — 
agreed, incontestably the flower of | Wet 
the flock, was a good-looking youn stray 
man of about twenty - two, with 

straight-cut regular features, a high judic 
brown fur cap, and a wooden flute, de 
on which he played in a queer ing t 
monotonous fashion, resembling : 
the droning tones of a-bagpipe, § )4V! 
He had come from Roumania, he | oie 


told us, and had been for a while’ 

in Turkey tending flocks, where he devo 
had picked up something of the “sso 
language. It was a curious coun- hear 
try, he observed, and the people T 
there had curious habits, as that, for Pole 
instance, of keeping several wives; a 
the richer a man was over there, Saxc 
the more wives he treated himself self 
to. He shrugged his shoulders, = 
as he made this remark in a super- the 
cilious manner, evidently of opinion my 
that women were an evil which — 
should not be multiplied unneces- One 
sarily ; and certainly, judging from and 
the solitary specimen of female — _ 


beauty which the stony valley con- 
tained, no man could feel tem 
to embark in a very exten’ | 
harem. 2 teats 

We subsequently ascer® “79 
that the interesting shepherd vith Ll 
the fur cap and the wooden flute 
had committed a murder over in 
Roumania,.and had been obliged 
to fly the country on that account. 
This discovery made us somewhat 











more reserved with our romantic ant 
neighbour ; and though we could o 


not exactly put a stop to his visits, 
yet we never felt quite at ease in fon 
his society unless there happened 


to be a gun or revolver within An 
handy reach. = 

We had no complaint to make . 
of our Wallachian guides, who ~ a 
proved to be active, obliging, and at 
full of inventive resources. ot 


were very particular about keep- ; : 
ing their fast-days, as prescribed — the 
by the Greék Church, and would 
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refuse all offers of food at such large 


times. When not fasting they 
were easily made happy by any 

stray morsel of cheese or bacon, 

and by a glassful of spirits of wine 
judiciously adulterated with water. 

On one occasion. a parcel contain- 

ing ten or twelve hard-boiled eggs 

grown stale (to put it mildly) from 
having been. overlooked, were re- 
ceived with positive rapture by one 
of these-unsophisticated beings, who 
devoured them on the spot, every 
one of them, with an expression of 
heartfelt relish not to be mistaken. 

The Roumanians have, like the 
Poles, a certain inbred sense of 
courtesy totally wanting in their 
Saxon neighbours. It shows it- 
self in many trifling acts: in the 
manner they rise and uncover in 
the presence of a superior, and the 
way they offer their assistance 
over the obstacles on the path. 
One day that I had hurt my foot, 
and was much distressed at being 
unable to join a longer walk, I 
found in the evening a large bou- 
quet of ripe bilberries, surrounded 
.. ‘ed autumn leaves, lying at the 
of my sleeping-place,—a deli- 
pttention on the part of our 
™ al guide, who wished there- 
by to console me for the pleasure 
I had lost. 

The disadvantage of our chaus- 
suré waS a constant source of 
compassion in the eyes of the peas- 
ants. How could we be so foolish 
as to submit to the torture and 
inconvenience of shoes and stock- 
ings, instead of adopting the com- 
fortable ofintschen they wore? 
And they almost succeeded in per- 
suading me to make the attempt 
on some future occasion ; although 
I confess to feeling doubts as to 
how far a civilised foot could be 
brought to adapt itself to this un- 
wonted covering. 

We celebrated the last eyening in 
the pine-valley by ordering an extra 
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bonfire to be made; so, ac- 
cordingly three good:sized fir-trees « 
were felled and bound together to 
form a sort of pyramid. A glorious 
sight indeed, when the flames had 
scaled the heights ; every branch 
was turned into a golden brand, 
each little twig sent forth a pro- 
fusion-of rockets and a rain of fiery 
sparks, far more beautiful than any 
fireworks I had ever seen. One 
of our guides, called Nicolaia—the 
tallest and wisest-looking of the 
group — especially distinguished 
himself on this occasion: he must 
have hed something of the sal- 
amander anature in him, for he 
seemed to be absolutely impervious . 
to heat, and to feel, in fact, quite 
as comfortable inside the fire as 
out of it. To him, by common 
consent, was ascribed the part of 
the cat’s-paw—the office of taking 
a boiling pot off the fire, or picking 
the roasted potatoes from out of 
the red embers, being invariably 
delegated to him. To look at him 
now, almost in the centre of the 
glowing pile, supporting the blaz- 
ing fir-trees with his sinewy arms, 
while a dense shower of sparks 
rained thickly down all over his 
ragged shirt and brown tawny 
skin, made it difficult to believe 
that he was not a figure designed 
by Doré, and had stepped straight 
out of Dante’s Inferno. 

Our last morning came, and with 
heartfelt regret we prepared to 
leave the lovely. valley. where we 
had spent such a truly delicious 
week. An additional horse having 
been required for the baggage, we 
were somewhat surprised. to see 
the ahimal in question make its 
appearance, led by the Roumanian 
curé of the nearest village, who, 
hearing that a horse was wanted, 
bethought himself of turning an 
honest penny by hiring out his 
beast and enacting: the part of 
driver. 
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Anywhere else it would be a 
strange anomaly to see a clergy- 
man putting himself on a level 
with a common peasant, attired 
in coarse linen. shirt, and meekly 
carrying. our bundles; but such 
things are here of everyday occur- 
rence. The Roumanian peasant, 
however rigorously he may adhere 
to the forms of his church,, has: no 
sort of inordinate respect for the 
person of his clergyman, whose in- 


fallibility is only considered to last; 


as long as he is standing before the 
altar. Once outside the church 
walls, he becomes an ordinary man 
to his congregation, and is not 
_ necessarily a-much_ respected or 
respectable individual. 

Our path to the foot of the hills, 
where our carriages were to await 
us,.was a walk of about. three 
hours ; but soon after starting, our 
sacerdotal guide volunteered to 
show us a short cut, which should 
take us down in two-thirds of that 
time. We gladly grasped at this 
proposition: and our other men 
being on ahead with the horses, we 
blindly entrusted ourselves to the 
guidance of the holy man, who 
forthwith began to lead us through 
the very thickest forest mazes, 
over rocks and torrents, through 
bogs and briars, up hill and down 
dale, till our clothes were torn and 
our hands were bleeding. ‘‘ The 
way must be very short indeed if 
it is so bad,’’ was the reflection 
which kept, up our spirits under 
these trying circumstances; but 
we had yet to learn that brevity 
and badness do not always go hand 
in hand. Whether the priest had 
honestly lost his way and did not 
wish to acknowledge it, or whether, 
as I rather suspect, he had never 
been in the forest before, remains 
an unsolved mystery: the result 
was, however, that after about 
seven hours of remarkably hard 
walking, we were still lost in the 


depths of the forest, and apparently. : 


no nearer our destination than 
when we had set out. : ee 
_ At this juncture one. of the 


ladies lay down on the. ground, 


declaring herself incapable of pro. 
ceeding a step further. She. was 
nearly fainting with hunger and 
fatigue, for all our provisions. had 
been sent on with the horses. The 
predicament was a most unplea- 
sant one; for though the Popa 
swore for at least. the twentieth 
time that in less than half an hour 
we should arrive. our confidence. in 
him was gone; we had. been too 
cruelly imposed upon. Halfan 
hour might just as well. mean 
three or four hours further; and 
even if he spoke the truth, our 
unfortunate companion was far too 
much exhausted to go even that 
distance. 

After a short consultation - we 
determined that some of us should 
go on with the miscreant priest as 
guide, and send back a horse and 
some restoratives to the spot, leay- 
ing two of the gentlemen in charge 
of the invalid. 


This plan proved successful; for. 


after another half-hour of climb- 
ing and scrambling, we reached 
the edge of the forest, and found 
our guides waiting and wondering 
at our non-appearance. 

‘¢The devil take the Popa!” 
was their unanimous exclamation 
when we had related our adven- 


ture. ‘* Who could be fool enough ~ 


to follow the priest? Did we not 
know that it was bad luck even to 
meet a Popa?”’ they asked us pity- 
ingly ; and certainly, under the 
circumstances, we felt more than 
half inclined, for once, to attach 
some weight to popular supersti- 
tion, and inwardly resolve never 


again to trust ourselves to the: 


guidance of a Roumanian Popa: 
An hour later our party was 


again assembled, none the worse 
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for the slight contretemps, and we 
returned to our homes well satisfied 
with the experience of the last 
week. 

In fact, this first taste of the 
delights of a Transylvanian moun- 
tain excursion had but stimulated 
our desiré for more enjoyment of 
the same kind. After revelling so 
unrestrainedly in the pure moun- 
tain air, it was not possible ‘to 
settle down at once to the monot- 
ony of everyday life. Some touch 
of the restless roving spirit of the 
gipsies hand had come over me, and I 
began to realise that the life they 
lead might have a fascination no- 
where else to be found. I posi- 
tively hungered for more air, more 
sunshine, for deeper draughts of 
the pine-wood fragrance, further 
revelation of the mountain won- 
ders. I could not afford to waste 
the very last days of this glorious 
summer weather cooped up in nar- 
row streets; and as some of my 
late companions were of the same 
way of thinking, a second expe- 
dition had speedily been resolved 
upon. 

This excursion was to be con- 
ducted on a somewhat different prin- 
ciple from the first one ;- for instead 
of taking up our quarters at one 
given point, we proposed to pro- 
ceed over the mountain in true 
gipsy fashion, sleeping wherever 
we happened to fimd shelter in 
shepherds’ huts or foresters’ lodges, 
or in the absence of these, bivou- 
acking under a sail-cloth tent we 
catried with us. It had been 
planed that we were to remain out 
fully ten days this time, returning 
by a different route and making a 
short dip into Roumania. 

We set out, accordingly, on the 
23d of September, a smaller party 
than. before—two ladies and two 
gentlemen, with the requisite num- 
ber of guides and baggage-horses. 

We commenced our ascent from 
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a large Roumanian village, where 
the white-veiled women, plying the 
distaff in front of their houses, sent 
us courteous salutations as we 
passed. The weather was radiant- 
ly beautiful, the atmosphere of a 


‘faultless transparency, without a 


breath of air to hasten the falling 
leaves, or a cloud on the horizon 
to mar the effect of the deep blue 
vault.» There were still wild flowers 
enough—blue-bells, gentians, and 
wild carnations growing on the 
steep grassy slopes—to make us 
fancy ourselves in midsummer ; and 
the gaudy insects which disported 
themselves thereon — butterflies 
blue and purple, gold and scarlet 
grasshoppers and shining bronze 
beetles—were as ‘many brilliant 
impostors, luring us to the belief 
that winter was yet far away. 

But the furry caterpillars knew 
better, for they were scuttling 
across our path at headlong speed, 
in their hurry to wrap themselves 
up in warm winter cocoons; and 
so did the ring-doves and martins, 
who, with other tribes of migratory 
birds, were all winging it swiftly 
towards the south, making dark 
streaks in the blue sky above our 
heads. 

For our part we felt it almost 
too hot for walking up hill in the 
sun, and were thankful to gain 
the shade of the dense pine-forests, 
which, without intermixture of 
beech, clothe all this part of the 
country. 

There is no sense of monotony 
in these beautiful pine - woods, 
though one may walk in them for 
many days without reaching the 
end of the forest, the eye being 
continually fascinated, and the 
attention kept awake by ever 
varied effect of light and colour- 
ing. Thus one region is distin- 
guished by a profusion of coral 
ornaments; the large red toad- 
stools sprouting everywhere on the 
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velvety moss, looking like monster 
sugar-plums which have fallen from 
these gigantic Christmas - trees ; 
then suddenly a new transforma- 
tion takes place, and we are walk- 
ing in a mermaid’s grove far under 
the sea, for are not here the trees all 
adorned with tremulous hangings 
of palest green sea-weed? Yet 
this is no other than a lichen, the 
Usnea barbata, or bearded moss, 
also called Riibezahl’s hair, which, 
with such strange perversity, will 
- sometimes seize upon a_ whole 
forest distinct, thus fantastically 
decking it out in this long wavy 
fluff, hanging from each branch 
and twig in pointed bunches and 
fringes, like a profusion of grey- 
green icicles; while. elsewhere, 
under apparently the self -same 
conditions of soil and vegetation, 
you will seek for it in vain. 

Further on, we come, upon a 
scene still more weird and sug- 
gestive, and we seem to have 
stepped unawares into a land of 
ghosts. Hundreds of dead fir-trees, 
dry and bleached to an ashy white- 
ness, are standing here upright and 
motionless. ‘ Unbroken by the 
storms, and untouched by old age, 
with every branch and twig intact, 
they have been stricken to the 
heart’s core bya treacherous en- 
emy, the Bostrichus typographus 
(Borken kifer), a small but bane- 
ful insect, which for years past has 
been stealthily plying its deadly 
craft, and vampire-like sapping 
their life away. 

Our first halt was made at a 
small group of huts, inhabited in 
summer by Hungarian gensdarmes, 
stationed there for the purpose of 
keeping a look-out on possible mil- 
itary deserters, who may hope to 
evade service by concealing them- 
selves umong the shepherds, or by 
going over the frontier into Rou- 
mania. The immediate surround- 


ings of this little establishment are 
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rather bleak and desolate, the for- ; 3 


est having been much cleared out _ 


of late at this spot. A tiny 
cemetery behind the houses seems 
to act the part of pleasure-ground 
as well; for right in its centre, - 
separating the eight or nine graves 
into two rows, isa rustic skittle- 
ground,— a curious arrangement, 
only to be explained by the sup. 
position that the skittles had here 
the right of priority, while the 
dead men were but dissipated in. 
terlopers, who, having loved to 
play at skittles during their life- 
time, desired to be united to them 
even to death. The remains of a 
camp-fire I observed in one corner, 
was another sign of the peculiar 
way the defunct are treated in 
this obscure churchyard ; on nearer 
investigation, the ashes disclosing 
the charred remains of the mortu- 
ary crosses and railings which were 
missing from several of the graves, 

In a wooden ché/et, reserved for 
the occasional visits of inspection 
of a head-forester, we obtained. 
night quarters, proceeding on our 
journey next morning. The follow- 
ing day’s march led us again 
through pine-woods, reaching this 
time a comfortable gamekeeper’s 
lodge lying deep in_ the forest, 
where we were received by a 
hospitable Roumanian _ forester, 
and four or five remarkably affec- 
tionate pointers. 

The weather had now begun to 
change, and a small driving rain 
had already surprised us on the 
way. We began now reluctantly to 
acknowledge that the caterpillars 
were not so entirely devoid of 
sense as had appeared at first 
sight; and the migrating birds, 
that had seemed so unreasonably 
anxious to start for Italy, were 
slowly rising in our estimation. 
Our quarters at the forester’s cot- 
tage were, moreover, so comfort- _ 
able, and its situation so delight- 
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ful, that we resolved to stay here 
two nights, and give the weather 
time to improve before venturing 
on to higher ground. 


This intervening day of rest we 


spent pleasantly enough in walk- 
ing and sketching, despite occa- 
sional showers of rain, while the 
gentlemen proceeded to shoot Ha- 
selhiihner in the surrounding forest. 
For the benefit of those unac- 
quainted with these delicious little 
birds, whose technical name is 
Tetrao_bonasia, I must here men- 
tion that they are about the size 
of a partridge, but of far superior 
favour. They are mostly to be 
found in fir-woods, where they 
nourish themselves with the deli- 
cate young pine-shoots, along with 
juniper-berries, sloes, and heather 
nibs, which give them (in a 
fainter degree) something of the 
sharp aromatic taste of the grouse. 

Close to the forester’s cottage 
there was a river, or rather a 
dashing mountain torrent, and this 
point had been selected for the 
construction of a Aésuse (literally, 
cloister), or to put it more clearly, 
a monster dam across the torrent- 
bed, with movable .sluices. By 
means of the body of water ob- 
tained in this manner the forest- 
wood is conveyed to the lower 
world. The river-banks are here 
enlarged till they form a small 
lake ; and the dam, built up secure- 
ly of massive boulder-stones, is, for 
greater security and preservation 
against wind and weather, walled 
and roofed in with wooden plank- 
ing, which gives it the appearance 
of a roomy habitation, In con- 
nection with this lake are nu- 
merous wooden slides or troughs, 
which slanting down from the ad- 
jacent hills, deposit entire trunks 
at the water’s edge, there to be 
hewn up into convenient logs and 
thrown into the water. 

When a sufficient. quantity of 


wood has been thus collected, the 
sluices are opened, and with a 
noise like thunder the cataract 
breaks forth, easily sweeping its 
wooden burden along. 

Even greater loads sometimes 
reach the ‘town by this watery 
road; and occasionally twenty to 
twenty-five stems, roughly hewn 
out into beams for building pur- 
poses, are fastened together to 
form a sort of raft, firmly con- 
‘nected at one end by cross-boards 
and wooden bands, but left loose 
at the opposite side to admit of 
the beams separating fan-like ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the 
encountered obstacles as they are 
whirled along. Two men, fur- 
nished with lengthy poles, act as 
steersmen ; and it requires no little 
skill to guide this unwieldy craft 
successfully through the labyrinth 
of rocks and whirlpools which be- 
set the river’s bed. The perils of 
such a cruise are considerable, and 
used to be greater still before 
some of the worst rocks were 
blasted away. Sometimes the 
whole craft goes to pieces, dashed 
against the stones, or else a fallen 
tree-stem across the river may 
crush the sailors as they are swept 
underneath. From this fate the 
navigators may sometimes barely 
escape by throwing themselves 
prostrate, or by leaping over the 
obstacle at the critical moment ; 
or else, when the barrier is not 
otherwise to be evaded, and seems 
too. formidable to surmount, they 
find it neccssary to make volun- 
tary shipwreck by steering on to 
the nearest rock. The thunder- 
like noise of the rush of water 
renders speech unavailable, so it 
is only by signs that the men can 
communicate with each other. 

This particular 2/ause is not in 
use at present, as there are other 
similar ones in the neighbouring 
valleys; and the little colony of 
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log-huts, built for the accOmmoda- 
tion of workmen engaged in the 
business, is now standing cinpty, 
and single huts can be rented at 
a moderate price by any one who 
wishes to enjoy some weeks of a 
delightful solitude in the midst of 
exquisite pine-forests. 

As on the second morning after 
our arrival the rain had stopped, 
we thought we might venture to 
proceed on our way. The next 
station we had in view being the 
Gaeser See—a mysterious lake of 
which weird tales are related. 
This Meeresauge (eye of the sea)— 
as all such high mountain-lakes 
are called by the people—is the 
source of the river Cibin, and 
believed by the country-folk to be 
directly connected with the sea by 
subterraneous passages. The bones 
of drowned seamen, and the re- 
mains of wrecked ships, are said 
to have been here washed ashore ; 
and popular superstitution warns the 
stranger to beware of disturbing 
its gloomy depths by throwing the 
least stone, or a terrible thunder- 
storm must be the inevitable result 
of such sacrilege. 

No wonder we were anxious to 
visit such an interesting spot, and 
that we pressed onwards without 
heeding the driving mists which 
every now and then obscured our 
view. We had now reached the ex- 
tremity of the pine-region, and were 
walking along a mountain-shoulder, 
where short stunted bushes of fir 
and juniper afforded shelter for 
countless krammetsvigel (a sort of 
fieldfare), which flew up in num- 
bers, startled at our approach, 
uttering shrill piercing cries. Sev- 
eral of these were shot as we went 
along; but having no dog to seek 
them out, they were usually lost 
in the thick undergrowth where 
they had fallen. 

The sun had: now hidden itself, 
and a sharp, piping wind was 
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blowing full in our facés. We’ 
struggled on manfully notwith- 
standing, for some time, in face of 


discouragement ; but when at last 
the mist had turned to a driving 
snowstorm, catching our breath 


and blinding our eyes, we were 
forced to come to a standstill, and — 


consider what next was to be done. 
There was no shelter to be gained 
by going on, our guides explained; 
even if we succeeded in teachin 

the lake, which was doubtful in 
this weather, there was neither 
hut nor hovel near it, nor for many 
miles around, and the sail-cloth 
tent, which was all we had+to rely 
upon, would prove but scanty pro- 
tection against such a storm as wa; 
evidently coming on. It was too 
late’ to think of returning to the 
forester’s lodge, being near four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and dark- 
ness would set in soon after six, 
‘By good luck, as we happened to 
remember, we had passed a seem- 
ingly deserted shepherd’s hut 


about half an hour previously— — 


the only habitation we had seen 
that day. By retracing our steps, 


we might at’ least hope to pass the 


night under a roof. 

It proved no such easy matter, 
however, to find the place in ques- 
tion; for the heavy mist which ac- 


companied the snowstorm envel- — 


oped us on all sides as with a veil, 
and we could not distinguish ob- 
jects twenty paces off. Although 
the hut stood out on am open 
slope of meadow, we twice passed 
it close by without’ suspecting ; till 
at last despatching a guide to find 
out the bearings, his welcome 


shout informed us that he had — 


discovered our place of refuge, and 
a few minutes later we had reached 
the stina. 

This primitive hut, very roughly 
put together of logs and beams, 
had been evacuated by the shep- 
herds some ten’ days previously. 
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- Tts walls were very low, the roof 
disproportionately high; _ there 
were no windows, and none were 
required, for there were as many 
chinks as boards, and fully more 
holes than nails about the build- 
ing, and these, in freely admitting 
the wind and the snow, furnished 
enough daylight to see by as well ; 
yet such as it was, it was far su- 
perior to our flimsy soil-cloth tent, 

and we felt heartily thankful for 
what shelter it afforded. 

Inside the hut was divided off 
into two compartments—one | for 
living and sleeping, the other a 
sort of storeroom where the shep- 
herds are in the habit of keeping 
milk and cheeses. Some rude at- 
tempt at furnishing had also been 
made: one or two very primitive 
benches, some slanting boards, to 
serve doubtless as beds, and in 
the storeroom a very uneven and 
rickety table, weighted down by 
heavy stones to keep it together. 
Bunches of dried juniper twigs 
were stuck at regular intervals by 
way of decoration along the eaves 
of the roof inside; and some knives 
and spoons, roughly carved out of 
wood, came likewise to light in our 
course of investigation. 

There was’ no such thing as a 
fireplace or chimney, but the heap 
of grey ashes in the centre of the 
stamped earth floor testified that a 
fire had recently been made; and 
only the patient smoke of many 
years could have polished those 
beams inside the hut into that 
shining surface of rich brown hue. 

We took the hint, and presently 
the cheery sight of dancing flames 
lit up the scene. At first a dense 
smoke filled the building, and there 
seemed to be no choice between 
freezing and suffocation, when some 
bright spirit bethought himself of 
knocking out a portion of the roof 
by means of a long pole, and so 
making an émprovisé chimney. The 
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current of air thus effected instan- 
taneously carried off the dense 
smoke-clouds, leaving the atmos- 
phere comparatively clear. Like 
a swarm of fire-flies, the sparks flew 
upwards, probing the mysterious 
darkness of the cavernous roof; 
and now as the blast swept by 
outside, shaking the walls and 
fanning the flames to an angry 
growl, the grey wood-ashes were 
likewise stirred to life, and, wafted 


aloft in the guise of fluttering 


white moths, they joined in a 
whirling dance with the golden 
fire-flies. 

We had suspended our drenched 
clothing from the cross-beams near 
the fire, and begun to prepare our 
evening meal, when a startling in- 
terruption gave a new current to 
our thoaghts. One of the guides 
who had been collecting firewood 
outside rushed in exclaiming, ‘‘ A 
bear! a bear! There isa young 
bear up there among the rocks !”’ 

Breathless we hurried to the 
door, and our sportsman seized 
his gun, trembling with joyful an- 
ticipation, and almost too much 
agitated to load. The snowstorm 
had momentarily relaxed its vio- 
lence ; and there sure enough, on 
the rising ground a little above the 
hut, we espied a black and shaggy 
creature gazing at us furtively 
from over a large boulder-stone. 
It could be nothing else but a 
bear. 

With palpitating hearts we 
watched the huntsman steal up- 
wards till within shot, terrified 
lest the bear should take alarm 
too soon. But no—this was not 
the sort of disappointment in store 
for us! The animal let himself be 
approached till within fifty yards. 
It was a perfectly ideal bear in all 
respects, coming as it seemed with 
such obliging readiness to be shot 
at our very threshold. 

Delusive dream! too beautiful 
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to last! One moment more and 
the shot would be fired. We held 
our breath to listen, and then— 
oh, woful disappointment !—the 
gun was lowered, and the ex- 
pectant huntsman called out in 
heart-broken accents, ‘‘It is only 
a dog !”’ 

Only a poor famished dog, for- 
gotten by the shepherds on their 
descent into the valley, and which 
probably had been prowling round 
the hut ever since in hopes of see- 
ing its masters return. The ani- 
mal was shaggy and uncouth in 
the extreme, gaunt and wild-look- 
ing from hunger, with glaring 
yellow eyes, which gazed at us 
piteously from out its bushy hair. 
Even at a very short distance 
the resemblance to a bear was 
striking. 

We called the poor outcast, and 
would fain have given him food 
and shelter; but he was wild and 


scared, and could not be persuaded 
to approach within reach, so we 


had to content ourselves with 
throwing him food from a dis- 
tance, which he stealthily devoured 
whenever he thought himself un- 
observed. ‘ 

After this bitter disappointment 
we returned to the hut, and there 
made ourselves as comfortable as 
circumstances would permit, com- 
pleting our cooking operations not 
without a sigh of regret for the 
delicate bear’s paws we had just 
now been expecting to sup upon, 
though a brace of the haselhiihner 
shot the previous day in the Bistra 
forest, and now roasted on a spit, 
gave us no right to complain of 
the quality of ourfood. Our next 
care was to prepare the sleeping- 
couches, for here there was not 
even a bundle of straw to soften 
the hard boards. Luckily these 
forests contain an endless supply 
of patent spring. mattresses; and 
a few armfuls of freshly cut fir- 
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branches, with a rug spread over _ 
them, make as good a bed as any 
one need wish for. 

A Scotch plaid, hung along the 
wall, kept off the worst draughts; 
and a roaring fire, sustained the 
whole night, prevented us from 
perishing with cold. Our resting- 
places were close alongside of this 
improvised hearth, with barely 
enough room to pass between with- 
out singing one’s clothes; yet 
when our faces were roasting, our 
backbones felt often as cold as 
ice, so it became necessary to turn 
one’s self round from time to time, - 
when in evident danger of getting 
overdone at one side. Our guides 
slumbered at the other side of the 
hearth, taking turns to sit up and 
tend the fire. Many a massive 
log was burnt that night, and not 
only trunks and _ branches, but 
much of the rustic furniture as 
well was pressed into service as — 
firewood. The shepherds next 
summer will require to furnish 
their house anew. 

It was late before sleep came to 
any of us that night; and when 
at last we closed our eyes, our — 
slumber was disturbed and. fitful. 
Visions of ghosts and _ sorcerers, 
of bears and bandits, flitted suc- 
cessively through our brain; and’ 
scarcely less strange than dream- 
land was the reality to which we 
were often aroused by alternate 
twinges of cold and heat. The 
smouldering fire at our elbow, the 
slumbering guides, and the white 


-moths and fire-flies whirling over- 


head in the frenzied mazes of 4 
wild Sabbath dance, to which the 


‘moaning wind, like the wailing 


voice of some unquiet spirit, played 
a mournful accompaniment. 

When morning came we fe 
viewed our situation dispassion- 
ately. The storm was over, and 
the day, though dull, was fair as 
yet; but the horizon was clouded, — 
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- and some peasants who came by 


told us of snow lying deep on the 
mountains we were bound for. We 
could no longer blind ourselves to 
the fact that summer was over, 
and that the troublesome mists 


‘which but a fortnight ago could 


easily be dispersed by the sun’s 
disdainful smile, were now the 
masters up here. 

It was clearly impossible to pro- 
ceed further under the circum- 
stances; so remembering that dis- 
cretion is often the best part of 
valour, we resolved to cut short 
our expedition, postponing all fur- 
ther exploration to a more favour- 
able season. 

When our little caravan was set 
in motion, I turned round to take 
a last look at the hut which had 
sheltered us, and which most likely 
I shall never see again. There, 
motionless on a neighbouring rock, 
was crouched the gaunt figure of 
the hungry dog, gazing intently 
before him. Then as I watched, 
he crept stealthily down till he 


had reached the half-open door of 
the empty stima, where, after a 
cautious investigation to assure 
himself that the coast was really 
clear, he entered and was lost to 
my sight within. Doubtless he 
thought to warm himself at the 
fire we had left, and find some 
food-scraps remaining over from 
our meals. 

Poor famished dog, abandoned 
in this mountain wilderness, what 
will be your fate? Long before 
sunset the dying embers will have 
turned cold, and -where then can 
you turn for warmth? Will you 
die of thirst and hunger, or will it 
be your lot to fall a prey to the 
wild beasts of the forest? Yester- 
day you unconsciously enacted the 
part of the bear, and to-morrow 
perhaps Bruin himself will come 
and fetch you. 

Surely it had been a more merci- 
ful fate, if the deception had lasted 
a litte longer, and a kindly bullet 
been lodged in his unsuspecting 
heart ! 
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CANKERS OF A CALM WORLD, 


THE WORLD’S DEAD-LOCK. 


Most of us know by heart the 
maxim that tHat people is happy 
whose annals are uneventful. Ac- 
cording to this, when many peoples 
have but commonplace annals 
there must be widespread happi- 
ness; and if the whole world 
should fall into a jog-trot pace, 
‘ felicity must be wellnigh univer- 
sal. The sentiment or doctrine 
underlying the axiom no doubt is, 
that when nations have nothing to 
leave on record, they have been 
enjoying an even sunshine of pros- 
perity; because sorrows or quar- 
rels would certainly have led to 
events, and events would have fur- 
nished striking annals. 

Now these ideas concerning re- 
cordless peoples, looked at in the 
light of passing events, would seem 
to have been formed at times when 
: the world was much disturbed, and 

thoughtful persons were sighing 
after quiet days which should 
yield only blank registers of their 
passage, not at times which were 
uncheckered by incident. In proof 
of what is here said, we have only 
to look around, at our own land, 
at neighbouring countries, at the 
world, to regard the widespread 
dearth of events that obtains, and 
to take stock of the amount of 
happiness as demonstrated by pre- 
vailing contentment. We are not 
particularly happy in Great Britain. 
We have a good deal of political 
friction. Beyond politics proper 
there is a deplorable prevalence of 
envy and jealousy, and of coveting 
and desiring other men’s goods, 
and there is an already low and 
a decreasing demand for labour, 
skilled and unskilled. If we look 
across St. George’s Channel we find 


simply a pandemonium—a fearfil 
blot upon the age. Across the 
English Channel, though there cer- 
tainly may not be much to record, 
there is not happiness, not con- 
tentment. The present distribu- 
tion of property does not appear 
to give satisfaction in France, or 
the Low Countries, or in Switzer- 
land; and we hear from many — 
points of turbulence and pitiful 
poverty. Looking eastward at the 
European empires, we find no evi- 
dence of tranquility or satisfied 
well-doing. We know only too 
sensibly the trouble, likely to be- 
come chronic, which buzzes like a 
hornet in the north-west of India. 
Possibly things may be more prom- 
ising in Japan and the Celestial 
Empire; but if we look to the 
setting instead of the rising sun, 
we find trouble showing itself 
among the people of the United © 
States in a form quite new to 
them. They have been accustomed 
to look at contentions between 
capital and labour as peculiarities 
of the Old—the besotted Old— 
World. They do not half welcome 
the struggle among themselves, nor 
the extensive ravages, out-harass- 
ing by much the contracted Eu- 
ropean ebullitions, which promise 
to become naturalised on that side ~ 
of the Atlantic. So then, although 
the world may not be making his- 
tory, mankind scarcely appear to 
have found very real contentment. 
The truth is, that the population 
of the world is continually increas- 
ing ; and when a generation may 
happen to do little besides sustain 
itself on the ancient ways, the ad- 


ditional mouths find some difficulty ~ | 


in getting filled. The mouths not 
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being filled, the owners of them 
are apt to become troublesome. 
In former days, the supernumer- 
aties would certainly have put in 
their claim to a share of the world’s 
goods. They would have joined in 
some war which they found going 
on ready for their needs; or they 
would perhaps have originated a 
war, seizing on something to satisfy 
their requirements, or perishing in 
the attempt to doso—such methods 
having been considered legitimate 
as well as natural till recently. 
We have cried down war now; 
but it so happened that just when 
we began to accept the doctrine of 
the wickedness of arms, we found 
enough, and more than enough, of 
peaceful work for all our hands. 
Forty years ago we began to dig, 
not without success, for gold; we 
began the construction of railways; 
we built ships innumerable; we 
_laid cables and stretched telegraph 


wires ; and we made—that is, Eu- 
ropean (chiefly Frenchmen) and 
Egyptians made—a canal, one of 
the wonders of the age, which rev- 


olutionised commerce and_inter- 
communication. There were a big 
war or two also to occupy the 
wilder spirits, notwithstanding the 
discredit which began to be attach- 
ed to strifes: and so the mouths, 
increase as they might, hardly 
came in excess. 

Now all is different. We have 
pretty nearly done with construct- 
ing railways and telegraphs; the 
. digging for gold and emigration 
appear to have got out of favour ; 
there are ships enough and sailors 
too many for our needs. A project- 
ed large work, the Manchester Ship- 
Canal, has been postponed, because 
the public will not heartily pro- 
mote it. The Panama Canal seems 
likely to come to a standstill for a 
similar reason. The world, in fact, 
is doing nothing. It may be doubt- 
ed whether or not this is a subject 
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for congratulation, although it may 
be, for the present, a cause of our 
having nothing to record. 

All conditions of communities, 
when they become excessive in de- 


gree, have the tendency to correct 


themselves: calms as well as dis- 
turbances. carry their remedies 
with them. Without doubt, the 
world will get to work again sooner 
or later, and do more than recover 
its equilibrium. But there are 
signs that the recovery may be 
long delayed. For the world would 
seem to be poorer than it was ten 
or twelve years ago. It does not 
fancy the investment of money 
in great enterprises; add to this 
that there is a tired aspect in most 
quarters—a disposition to hold 
back from extensive undertakings. 
And somehow opinion has run into 
grooves which are decidedly opposed 
to invasions, wars, and other heroic 
methods of dispelling stagnation ; 
so that these, although they may 
be eventually forced upon us in 
spite of opinion, will probably be 
long retarded. What, then, is 
likely to be the fortunes of our 
race if the torpor which has begun 
should be long drawn out ? 
Although we probably do enough 
for the supply of our daily needs, 
yet we are putting nothing to the 
exchangers,—a_ state of things 
which generally argues loss of 
substance, and which, regard be- 
ing had to the additional mouths 
appearing every year upon the 
globe, must indicate that we grow 
poorer. We have a lively idea of 
growing rich, because the time is 
not so long past when we were 
attaining to prosperity by leaps 
and bounds; but to conceive a 
general impoverishment. requires 
an effort of the imagination. The 
downward slide, though it will 
not depress each individual in 
regular proportion—nay, though 
some exceptional smart men may 
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contrive to acquire wealth while 
their fellows are declining—must 
affect communities according to 
some rule. Rich men, rich com- 
panies, land-owners, ship-owners, 
will all feel the change; but the 
wealthier classes will, in the early 
years of the calm, have to give 
up little more than luxuries and 
indulgences. A _ decline, how- 
ever, in these things, must lead 
to a fearful falling off in many 
industries, and must throw thou- 
sands out of work. We _ have 
heard already the bitter cry of 
the unemployed; and if we have 
no other annals to write, that will 
be the leading entry in our com- 
ing registers. 

In old days, as we know, tribes 
or peoples whose daily bread ran 
short, overran countries where 
sustenance was more abundant, 
and changed the face of the 
world. Invasions and raids on 
smaller scales were continually 
being made all over the globe, 
urged on by the great Venter, 
the master of arts: the history 
of our own islands depicts plenty 
of these. After migratory inva- 
sions became somewhat inconve- 
nient, and therefore ceased to’ be 
the fashion and were pronounced 
to be immoral, a good deal of 
redistribution of property was 
effected by wars more or less jus- 
tifiable. The wars of the first 
French Republic were made chief- 
ly for plunder. They are sét 
down now to the greed and am- 
bition of wicked men. No doubt 
the leaders in those transactions 
were very unscrupulous and very 
covetous; but for all that, were 
not the wars a necessity? The 
wealth of France had been ex- 
hausted by the extravagance of 
monarchs ; and the Republic, which 
began by proclaiming universal 
fraternity and goodwill towards 
men, soon found it necessarry to 
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lay the greater of E 
under Seeing? — 
As long as we held that the 
big wars could ‘make ambition 
virtue,” things took their natural 
course, and the equipoise of the 
world maintained itself through 
the instrumentality of invasions 
and hostilities which men were 
so far from condemning, that they 
pronounced the leaders in them 
to be illustrious, and allowed his 
share of honour and praise to the 
humblest soldier. ‘* What! a 
young knave and beg!” says Sir 
John Falstaff. ‘Is there ‘not 
wars? is there not employment? 
Doth not the king lack subjects? 
do ‘not the rebels nved soldiers? 
Though it be a shame to beon 
any side but one, it is worse shame 
to beg than to be on the worst 
side, were it worse than rebellion 
can tell how to make it.” This 
speech, as we fancy, gives a fair 
idea of the estimation in which 
fighting, as a business, was ‘held 
by a large portion of the civilised 
world in the days of Shakespeare. 
There were then no ‘* peace at 
any price’’ men; and a dinner 
seized at the sword’s point was 
not considered a dishonourable 
meal. But it is by no means 
in accordance with the taste of these” 
present times that’ men should” 
resort to violence and _ robbery,.? 
whether to get their dinners or; 
to supply any other natural want. 
Our disposition is an excellent 
one so far as it regards plunder 
and wrong; but before it can. 
ward off these evils it must take, 
a practical shape, and find some 
work for idle hands to do. Hon- 
est occupation must be found, oF 
we shall have incision as P 
put it—we shall imbrue. hit 
Evidently what we are striving 

for is to keep what little wealth 
we have left wrapped carefully im 
napkins, and at the same time to 
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reach down all encouragement of 
the robber and adventurer. We 
may as well attempt to serve God 
and Mammon. ‘To quote Falstaff 
again, ‘Young men must live ;”’ 
and at present we believe they are 
inclined to live honestly and peace- 
ably if they can. But those who 
have got capital in hand must give 
them something to do: the world 
must rouse itself to a little enter- 
prise. 

It may be. replied to us that 
this call upon capital is all very 
fine, but that capital does not 
keep itself locked up without press- 
ing reason. The tendency of money 
to turn itself and to collect more 
money in its revolutions is prover- 
bial. When, therefore, its wheels 
become locked, it is not likely to 
be from idleness or indifference ; 
it is more probably because the 
circumstances of the time are un- 
favourable to its free rotation. 
The spirit of Socialism which is 
abroad, and which leads workmen 
to oppose their employers and im- 
pede business, is a leading obstacle 
to enterprise. Of course the So- 
cialists do not see this, or they 
would not resort to practices cal- 
culated to paralyse and_ starve 
their own order. They are only 
for screwing more out of em- 
ployers, while in effect they seri- 
ously contract employment itself. 
Capitalists cannot choose but be 
cautious and backward when they 
know that the very hands by which 
their work must be done are banded 
together to injure and impoverish 
them. Again, it is not Socialist 
workmen only who thus depress 
their calling. Men in a position 
to know better than they—men 
really philanthropic, or else quick 
to avail themselves of patent fol- 
lies—assist most banefully the 
efforts- of the workmen to hurt 
himself. Legislators and leading 
men do not tire of shackling and 
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weighting employets in the appa- 
rent interests of the workmen, but 
certainly not in their real inter- 
ests. For, if the law shows itself 
to be the oppressor rather than 
the protector of the employer of la- 
bour, it unquestionably furnishes an 
inducement for reducing employ- 
ment to its lowest terms. ‘‘ Even 
if that be so,’’ says the humani- 
tarian—‘‘ even if the sky is to fall, 
justice must be done. We must 
see to the protection of those who 
are unable to protect themselves ; 
we must interfere. Can we stand 
by and see poor workmen’s lives, 
limbs, or health sacrificed in the 
service of rich employers, and not 
insist on penalties or compensa- 
tions? Forbid it, heaven!’’ This 
benevolent argument, however, con- 
tains tw6 very important errors. 
The first is, that the dangers and 
hardships of a service are not en- 
tirely understood and considered 
when the bargain is made be- 
tween employer and employed ; 
the second, that to make his ser- 
vice safe, easy, and pleasant to the 
employed, should be the first thing 
aimed at. 

If we consider for a while, we 
must be convinced that the labour- 
ers and servants in any calling 
know the risks of that calling quite 
as well as-the employers. There 
may be exceptions to this when 
some .new agent—as_ electricity— 
has to be dealt with; or when large 
systems—such as those of railways 
—have first to be organised. In- 
experience or want of prevision on 
the part of superintendents may in- 
such cases lead to accidents such 
as no one expected. But in the 
established callings the risks are 
perfectly well understocd, and 
workmen make their bargains in 
full view of the dangers to which 
they may be exposed. To burden 
a large employer with the prospect 
of damages for any accident which © 
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may befall a person in his employ 
while on duty, is to seriously dis- 
courage the embarkation of capital 
in industrial undertakings. Again, 
all daring, all enterprise will be 
taken out of our ventures if before 
all things we are bound to secure 
perfect immunity for the work- 
man, and to make his duty pleas- 
ant to him. The absurdity of at- 
tempting this may be apparent if 
we regard a well-known profession 
where the danger is extreme. 
Suppose that in making regulations 
for an army it were laid down as a 
first postulate that the men must 
be exposed to no risk, and must 
suffer no inconvenience or priva- 
tion. The absurdity of such a rule 
is apparent at once. The end for 
which an army is put into the 
field cannot possibly be attained 
except by soldiers undergoing dan- 
gers, privations, and sufferings. 
But the attainment of this end 


is accepted by the community as 
compensation for all the casualties 


of campaigns. Now, if not in de- 
gree yet in principle, the same 
regardlessness of danger must enter 
into all our enterprises if we are to 
maintain the character of a high- 
spirited and progressive people. 
The end—that is to say, the ad- 
vancement of the whole commu- 
nity—is so great a gain, that the 
dangers, or the lives even of indi- 
viduals, may be hazarded in attain- 
ing it. We may rely on it that, 
once we English begin to make 
avoidance of hazard our chief 
study, we shall decline and give 
place to other races who may be- 
lieve that success shall cover the 
multitude of dangers. 

It is quite true that there is 
such a thing as wanton or negli- 
gent carelessness, entirely distinct 
from the generous daring which 
contributes so largely to success. 
But this carelessness or foolhardi- 
ness is said to be at least as much 
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a fault of workmen as of employ._ 
ers. Study the accounts of appall- 
ing’ accidents, and observe how 
frequently the evil is due to the 
men not taking the trouble to use 
the safeguards which have been 
provided for them. Converse with 
foreman and overseers, and lear 
with what difficulty artificers and 
labourers are induced to take well. 
known precautions on which their 
lives may depend. No doubt em- 
ployers, too, may often be in 
fault; and where this is plainly 
the case, there is justice in maki 
ing them responsible. But surely 
all such imposition of responsibil- 
ity should be impartially made; 
employers should not be treated 
as criminals \ whose nature and 
delight ‘is to harass, endanger, 
and destroy the unfortunate beings 
who may enter their service and 
take their wages. Treat them in 
this way, and, instead of really 
befriending workmen, you inflict 
on them a deadly injury, inasmuch 
as you discharge the employment 
of capital, from which alone the 
working class at large can obtain 
occupation. ve 
We do not undertake to decide — 
the great and burning questions 
which at the present agitate and 
alienate employers and employed. 
We merely: state the arguments . 
that come to us from either side, 
and on the sound answers (argu- 
mentative or practical) to which 
the tranquillity of the world would 
seem to depend. ‘To come back to 
the proposition with which we set 
out, our race cannot remain much 
longer inert. Either we must find 
peaceful occupation for our sur 
plus hands, or the’ said hands will 
make work that is not peaceful 
for themselves. It appears to us 
to be of the utmost importance — 
that some works involving. exten- — 
sive labour should be undertaken 
with little delay. The way for 
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these would be smoothed if the 
jealousy with which labour regards 
capital could be appeased, and if 
rich men’s hoards could be em- 
loyed in the prosecution of useful 
and remunerative work. If our 
yiew be right, those men must be 
ublic enemies (though perhaps 
not consciously) who foment the 
bitter feeling which is already too 
pronounced between class and 
class. The present interest of the 
world demands that there be peace, 
or at least a truce, between capital 
and labour, in order that wages 
and profits may be forthcoming 
once more. Let us recover the 
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old faculty of creating wealth. 
Till that has been done, the time 
will hardly have come for disput- 
ing about the wealth’s distribu- 
tion. . 

We cannot get on long without 
having something to note; but it 
may, and must, rest in great meas- 
ure with ourselves whether we 
may record the conquest of natural 
difficulties and the advancement 
of our kind, or the ferocity and 
ingenuity with which a portion of 
us may seize upon the good things 
of the world, and directly or in- 
directly make an end of competi- 
tors for these prizes. 


COST OF PEACE AND WELL«DOING. 


From what was said in the fote- 
poing section, it may be seen that 
to have an entirely quiet world 
may be a very expensive thing for 
society, although it is the summum 
bonum of the peace party. Though 
we do not, when such a calm pre- 
vails, require the people’s money 
to maintain ships and armies and 
munitions of war, we may pay by 
having multitudes without the 
means of earning subsistence. We 
do not say this as wishing in afiy 
way to underrate the blessing of 
peace, but to call attention to the 
truth that long and profound peace, 
blissful as it undoubtedly is, may 
have to be paid for as dearly as 
war, unless proper steps be taken 
for giving employment to the pop- 
ulation, It is the duty of those 
who lead opinion to recognise this 
danger, and on entering upon a 
time of calm, to advocate zealously 
such legislative measures and such 
acondition of public feelingas may 
best conduce to honest and peace- 
ful enterprise. The commence- 
ment of a peace which we desire 
to render lasting is no time for 
inflaming jealousies and emula- 


tions, nor to let oiit eye be evil 
towards our brethren bécause we 
have not a foreign enemy to en- 
gage our attention. 

To take a slight review of thé 
payments which we have to make 
for doing what is undoubtedly 
right, let. us note the falling off 
of the public revenue through de- 
crease in the consumption of wine 
and spirits. It is a distinct moral 
and physical gain that ebriety and 
careless living should be less and 
less prevalent. Our teachers, ora- 
tors, and writers have been urgent 
enough, and have to a great extent 
succeeded, in detaching us from 
these baneful practices. But they 
have never, that we know of, even 
considered the question, what is 
to be done to create a revenue after 
we shall have made the body of 
the community suber? The ques- 
tion is a harder one than may at 
first sight appear, and ought. to 
have received earnest attention 
ere this. The duties in question 
have (simply as sources of revenue) 
very peculiar advantages. They 
are indirect taxes, and yet popular 
rather than otherwise. The tee- 
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total people inflict them as vin- 
dictively as an Indian buries his 
tomahawk in an enemy’s skull, 
and we all feel a shamefacedness 
about seeking to reduce the im- 
post. These duties stand, there- 
fore, inthe position of fair game ; 
and all the world, sincerely or 
otherwise,’aids and abets the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his ex- 
actions through them. There is 
scarcely any other taxable com- 
modity sufficiently discredited to 
be readily given up to taxation in 
place of wines and spirits. On 
the contrary, attempt to lay a tax 
on what other commodity we may, 
the public will rise in indignation 
and refuse to submit to it. We 
remember the fate of the match- 
tax and the sorrows of Mr Lowe, 
and cannot imagine that any sub- 
stitute of the kind for the alcohol 
duties would be tolerated. 

Hitherto the great expedient, 
when the revenue has fallen short, 
has been to augment the income- 
tax; but it is questionable how 
far beyond the present point the 
augmentation of it will be per- 
mitted. There is already much 
murmuring against the impost. 
However true it may be that be that, 
though levied upon only some 
classes of the community, it really 
presses upon the whole body, such 
even pressure is certainly not ap- 
parent. The popular view is, that 
this is a most partial tax, that a 
very large portion of the commun- 
ity escape payment of it altogether, 
and that other portions escape 
payment of their fair quota. We 
have entirely shot past the old 
doctrine that representation and 
taxation should coexist in our 
electors. It was thought to be 
admirable and_ incontrovertible 
when taxation was more extensive 
than representation ; but it seems 
to have quite lost its force now 
that representation falls to thou- 
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sands who are not tax- : ae 
Besides the evil which lies ‘in the : 
unfairness of this method, there 
is the further ill. effect that the 


masses may force the nation into 


heavy expenses, to the payment 
of which they do not ‘diecly 
contribute a farthing; and this 
must tend to make them reckless, - 
It would certainly be a good thiag . 
if we had a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer gifted with invention and 
address sufficient to impose a sen- 
sible indirect tax. But, if that 
may not be done, the next best 
expedient is to make the income- 
tax a fair and equal burden, and 
to do away with the privileges 
now enjoyed by persons with small 
incomes; or, not to push the 
change to an extreme, to do away 
with these privileges where in- 
comes suffice for anything beyond 
the mere necessaries of life. So 
would the tax. be made very much 
more productive; all would be 
equally interested in restricting 
expenditure, and there would be 
far fewer sound arguments against 
its imposition. A poll-tax, grad- 
uated or equal (probably the for- 
mer would be preferred), might 


also produce a good return with- — 


out being severely burdensome. 
Many minds must have been 
exercised during the last twelve 
years by the endeavour to divine 
how it has happened that Mr 
Gladstone, who in 1874 offered to 
readjust taxation on a sound basis 
and to dispense with the income- 
tax, has never, since he returned 
to power in 1880, made any move 
in this direction. Though the 
times may not have been propi- 
tious for carrying out his whole 
scheme, he certainly ought to have © 
done something for our relief after 
raising expectation so high. His 
offer cannot be said to have been 
wholly without results; because he 
has placed it on record that @ 
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minister, conversant with finance, 
ys once seen his way to discon- 
inning the income-tax, and com- 

ing for it by a readjustment 
of the general system of imposi- 
fin. What a minister has once 
‘gonceived a minister may conceive 
yain; and the attempt to redis- 
cover Mr Gladstone’s design, or to 
devise something like it, ought not 
tobe given up. 

Another instance of our having 
to pay roundly for new ideas 
which all men will allow to be 
philanthropic as well as wise and 
pmdent, is to be found in the new 
education charges. However de- 
sirable it may be that these should 
be met, the money for meeting 
them must come from somewhere, 
and it seems an untoward stroke 
of fate that the new demand 
should come at a time when noth- 
ing is being done to make ‘money 
multiply. The school-rate has 
been made, as we believe, unne- 
cessarily odious by false methods 
and extreme recklessness on the 
pat of the boards. These faults 
it is to be hoped that the rate- 
payers may find means of correct- 
ing ; meanwhile they intensify the 
demonstration that the best and 
most peaceful public institutions 
cost money, and they call upon us 
not to go to sleep, but to be up 
and doing. 

Half a century ago our fathers, 
most generously and humanely dis- 
posed, decided to set free all the 
slaves on our plantations. It was 
fairly and clearly shown. them that 
this could not be done for nothing. 
We had not yet advanced to the 
teaching that the State may hon- 
stly deprive any class of citizens 
oftheir property without awarding 
fothem compensation ; and it was 
admitted that, if we desired to en- 
joy the luxury of decreeing eman- 
cipation, we must pay a stiff price. 
Tothis the United Kingdom con- 
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sented ; the House of Commons 
came down with its’ millions, 
and the benevolent work was car- 
ried out. In this case the cost 
was counted, or. thought to have 
been counted, beforehand ; and the 
nation went about its charitable 
design with its eyes open. Why 
we said that the cost was. ‘‘thought 
to have been counted’’ is that the 
real ‘cost, the ruin of the colonies, 
was never anticipated or seen to 
be possible as a consequence of the 
great act. It was fondly believed 
that as soon as planters and others 
should be supplied with a money 
capital in place of a property in 
human bodies, they would get 
labour for wages instead of by 
coercion, and the work of their 
estates or businesses would go on 
the same as before. But if the 
British Legislature meant this, the 
negroes meant nothing of the sort. 
The wants, natural and artificial, 
which force white men to work in 
cold and, temperate climates, did 
not operate upon blacks in the 
tropics ; they could supply all the 
wants that they felt without la- 
bouring, or by labouring very little; 
and so it came to pass that the 
estimated cost was by far .below 
the real cost, that. for years our 
colonies were in large proportion 
unproductive, and the national 
wealth proved to have been im- 
mensely and for long decreased 
through the emancipation of the 
slaves. We cite this instance, not 
to take from the greatness of the 
sentiment which effected the libera-_ 
tion, but to show that even well- 
doing may be very costly, and that 
a nation zealous of good works 
must in no wise neglect the nation- 
al substance which forms the sinews 
of good works as well as of war. 

It need scarcely be said that, if 
measures which manifestly are 
righteous and _ beneficent cost 
much, and tend (especially in bad 
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times) to depress us, we ought to 
be strictly ‘careful about doing 
sentimental acts, the virtue of 
which is disputable, while the cost 
is certainly great. We have of 
late years indulged ourselves with- 
out much caution in acts no doubt 
intended to be beneficent and gen- 
erous, but. which have proved to 
be very costly without doing any 
good. These are without question 
among the causes of the present 
hard times. We have not avail- 
ed ourselves of the opportunities 
which wise policy or fortune put 
in our way, and we have in very 
reckless fashion thrown away our 
rights and our dependencies. A 
most miserable retrospect comes 
into view when we turn back. to- 
wards our proceedings with regard 
tothe Transvaal. We have acquired, 
certainly without fraud or injustice, 
this territory, and might most un- 
doubtedly have kept it. Had we 


kept it, it would have furnished 


at once an outlet for a certain 
nuinber of our increasing popula- 
tion, and established valuable trad- 
ing stations and a theatre for the 
—Toe of British capital, 
wh 


e at the same time we should 


ave acquired the power of pro- 
tecting and improving the con- 
dition of those whom we take to 
be the original inhabitants. We 
chose to forego those adventages 
and to make away with the terri- 
tory. Can we wonder, if we do 
such ill-advised things, that we 
have to submit to their natural 
consequence—a sad array of un- 
employed workmen at home ? 
Moreover, it was not only that 
we. parted with a valuable posses- 
sion which we might fairly and 
ey have kept ;_ we suffered 
urselves to be dis under 
circumstances the most humiliat- 
ing and discreditable to us. We 
tamely accepted defeat, we allowed 
pur troops and our settlers to be 
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murdered without taking any ven. 


geance for their deaths, and we 
immediate 


endured the almost 
breach of the convention which 
was manufactured to be paraded 


as some result of our poltroonery ; | 


while the Boers at their meetings 
for business of State publicly in- 
sulted us. By this unwise conduet, 
we, a nation who subsist and ‘have 
hitherto prospered on our reputa- 
tion, suffered our reputation to be 
tarnished, and underwent degrada- 
tion in the opinion of these who 
had been accustomed to respect us, 


and to value our friendship and ~ 


commercial intercourse. It was not 


long before we were forced to see - 
the mischiefs which we had created — 


by debasing ourselves ; and the pres- 
sure which our people are feeling to- 
day is no doubt traceable to evils 
which grew out of that folly. 
Theré can hardly be a dispute 


as to what animated Arabi Pacha” 


to contend with us on Egyptian 
soil. It was clearly our pusillan- 
imous behaviour in the Transvaal. 
He calculated on our behaving 
with equal recreancy in face of his 
rebellious troops, and opposed us 


in a manner which has resulted’ in ~ 


the heavy expenses which we have’ ~ 


had to pay and are still paying for’ 


Egyptian wars. The expenses, in 


fact, resulted from this temerity of 


Arabi’s which we had so unwisely ~ 


cultivated; but all of them did 
not necessarily result from Arabi’s 
attitude. The conduct of our af- 
fairs in Egypt was marked by as 
conspicuous- a lack of prudence, 


and as damning an incapacity, as” 


ever sullied the good name of 4 
nation claiming to be great. What- 
ever the character or object of our 
intervention in Egypt may have 
been—and we declare 


utterly unable to say what they * 
intervention cost US: 
millions of money, and is the main 


were—that 


cause why we are paying wal 


ourselves — 
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taxes to-day in a time of profound 
peace. Though it be contended that 
our Egyptian expeditions, however 
disastrous they may have been, or 
whatever slaughter they may have 
involved, were undertaken in the 
interests of justice and peace, that 
argument only helps the demonstra- 
tion which we are trying to estab- 
lish—namely, that philanthropic 
undertakings cost money directly 
and indirectly. 

It is a fair question, when we 
are discussing our condition, and 
the many symptoms which seem to 
point towards change, What ought 
our Government or our people to 
do or to refrain from doing under 
the circumstances? The answer 
can be given in only general terms, 
but with sufficient ‘clearness to 
be in most cases applicable. Our 
want is that peaceful occupation 
should be found for our population, 
so that they may be contented and 
prosperous, while keeping on good 
terms with their neighbours; also 
that, until we may have passed 
the crisis of the inertion which 
now prevails, we have a care how 
we impoverish ourselves either by 
good deeds or bad. To acquire the 
right to do romantic, even. though 
benevolent, exploits on a large 
scale, we must first get ourselves 
above the world—we must have 
means to spare. And, as a method 
of bringing back some of our van- 
ished wealth, we should leave no 
stone unturned to restore confi- 
dence between employers and em- 
ployed ; and we should certainly 
promote the undertaking of need- 
ful and useful works. Our reputa- 
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tion abroad ought to be carefully 
upheld, and must not be suffered 
to decline through any mistaken 
fancies about self-effacement. With 
a constantly increasing population, 
we cannot afford to give away ter- 
ritory or to refuse to utilize ac- 
quisitions which may have been 
honestly made. We ought, while 
the world is quiet, to stimulate 
emigration to our plantations, and 
to cultivate a friendly intercourse 
with all the colonies that we have 
establishe.. The tendency of the 
great wave of education which we 
have set so energetically flowing, 
is to unsettle the minds of those 
classes which have hitherto been 
uneducated, and to create among 
them a repugnance to manual la- 
bour: this tendency, which is a 
ruinous and absurd one, ought to 
be counteracted. It is worth some 
pains to put this right, because the 
world will never be able to dis- 
pense with hard work; and the 
object of education, in a general 


‘sense, is to inform and elevate the 


mind, not to pamper and emascu- 
late the body. 
Before the fact nobody would 
have pronounced a calm world as 
likely to produce widespread dis- 
content; nevertheless, now that 
the world is calm, the sounds 
of discontent come from every 
quarter. A great deal of this 
discontent is artificial, and _ fo- 
mented by people who hope to 
gain thereby. He who wishes 
well to the commonwealth will at 
such a time as the present do his 
best to discountenance unreason- 
able repining. 


PERPLEXING FACTS REGARDING EMPLOYMENT. 


We can imagine two schools of 
antiquaries having, a century or 
two hence, some brisk disputing 
about the condition of British ‘sea- 
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men towards the end of this nine- 

teenth century. One side may 

maintain that sailors were :sub- 

jected to much suffering through 
2N 
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loss of employment, the conse- 
quence of the decline of commerce, 
the proof of which will be obtained 
from the fact that they were 
wandering in crowds about the 
streets of seaport towns, appealing 
to the authorities against their 
enforced idleness and their strait- 
ened circumstances, holding meet- 
ings to protest, claiming the help 
of the press, and endeavouring to. 
interest philanthropic individuals 
in their case. On the other hand, 
it may be maintained, and demon- 
strated from documents, that so 
far was the British seaman from 
adversity at the time stated, that 
he allowed foreigners to man some 
of our finest ships, rather than 
abate one fraction of the wages 
which he thought to be his due, or 
than submit himself to the disci- 
pline so necessary to be observed 
on shipboard. 

The disputants on both sides 
would be right. They would pro- 
bably be quite’ unable to conceive 
how they could both be so; and 
no marvel either, since we who are 
living among the circumstances 
to which they must refer, cannot 
understand how such contradictory 
revelations can both be true. 

We give to foreigners employ- 
ment while we let our countrymen 
starve, is the reproach that is 


leveled at us; but when inquiry | 


is made into the matter, it appears 
that the exapioyer is driven, against 
his inclination, to seek for mariners 
in foreign markets, because Britons, 
1st, demand higher wages than can 
profitably be paid ; 2nd, are tire- 
gome and unmanageable. But 
exorbitant demands and _ willful 
conduct are generally the effects 
of steady prosperity. ‘‘Fat and 
saucy’’ is a proverbial expression. 
How can we reconcile sauciness 
with such misery as not long since 
our sailors were said to be groaning 
under? 


_ 
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The answer is, that our i 
seamen would probably be only 
too glad, while under the pressure — 
of adversity, to take reasonable, or — 
even low wages, and to be obedi- 
ent, if only on any terms they 
could get work. But vacant 
places cannot be féund for them 
in the moment when they find that 
they must yield to necessity. Dur | 
ing a previous state of things — 
foreigners found their way into 
our vessels, and these cannot be 
displaced on a sudden. English 
sailors. blind to the sad conse- — 
quences of their conduct, persisted 
in behaving themselves frowardly, 
until the owners were constrained — 
to look abroad for help; now that 
they would be willing to mend 
their ways, the door is for a time 
shut against them. ‘Their view of 
the state of things, no doubt, is 
that ship-owners are encouraging 
foreigners to come and take the 
bread out of their (the sailors’) 
mouths—and this as if the owners’ 
resort to the foreign hands were a 
mere wanton, malignant practice, 
adopted to wrong the hard-work- 
ing, honest, highly skilled British — 
tar. But it is certainly no cruel 
caprice. The owners are, no doubt, 
satisfied of the superiority of the 
Briton as a seaman; and they 
would not deprive themselves of — 
his services if he had not himself — 
made the employment of him in- — 
convenient and dangerous. He — 
has had to learn the disagreeable 
lesson that if he, by ill-advised ~ 
conduct when engaged, makes him- 
self a thorn in the side of: his ~ 
employer, the latter has in his 
hands a remedy to which, sooner 
or later, he will have recourse, and — 
the operation of which is a severe ~ 
infliction, and one not easily or 
quickly to be remedied. Before, 
therefore, forlorn Jack sends u 
to the skies his sad complaint that 
‘¢no man hath hired” him, let him 
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consider whether, when he was in 
full work, he troubled himself much 
about giving satisfaction to the 
man from whom he derived his 
wages. If he finds that he, in his 
réleof free-born, independent oper- 
ative, has been over-exacting, or has 
allowed himself to lean too much 
towards swagger and disputation, 
he should at once make up his 
mind to moderate his demands and 
his style. After some perseverance 
in a reformed course, he will no 
doubt recover his birthright, and 
supersede the intrusive foreigner. 

We have offered what, from the 
testimony which we have been 
able to procure, appears to be the 
real explanation of the sailors’ ad- 
versity. At the same time, we are 
well aware that there are many 
cases which our explanation will 
not solve—which proceed so much 
from prejudice, or obstinacy, or 
caprice, that it is almost impossible 
to give a rational account of them. 
We recollect a time, not very re- 
mote, when ladies found it extreme- 
ly difficult to get maids: at this 
very time columns of newspapers 
were filled with complaints of dis- 
tressed needle-women, dressmak- 
ers, and milliners, on whose behalf 
the charitable public was appealed 
to. Not a few lookers-on, appre- 
ciating the state of things, set 
forth the facts in the newspapers, 
and showed how at least a portion 
of the ill-paid or unemployed might 
assuage their wants. But preach- 
ing was no use. There was at 
that time a strong feeling against 
domestic service, and a great deal 
of privation was borne rather than 
take places in ladies’ households. 
It is presumed that the inexorable 
logic of facts in time wore out the 
silly sentiment; but, until time 
had been allowed to bring about 
his revenges, it was useless to 
reason with the poor creatures 
who were suffering. 
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There is an item in our contra- 
dictory state of things which has, 
we confess, often caused us some 
perplexity. It is the very fre- 
quent employment of Germans as 
waiters in English hotels and 
places of entertainment. It cer- 
tainly seems strange that while 
there is a very sad cry of the un- 
employed to be heard here, we 
should be readily employing for- 
eigners in work which our own 
people might do as well. To fall 
back upon Germany for carpet 
duties when our: population was 
finding harder and more congenial 
work in making railways and 
canals, in shipbuilding, in manu- 
factures, and in grand commercial 
enterprises, was convenient and 
fair; but now that so many Eng- 
lishmen want bread, ohe does not 
see why indoor berths should be 
given to foreigners. We much 
fear that similar causes must have 
brought the foreigner into hotels 
and into ships. During the. pros- 
perous period when our revenue 
was , advancing by leaps and 
bounds, it is to be apprehended 
that waiters as well as .sailors 
waxed fat and kicked. The Ger- 
man came in as an alternative to 
impracticable pantlers and draw- 
ers, and cannot now be summarily 


got rid of. This point—the time. 


that it takes to recover lost 
ground when opportunities have 
been wantonly neglected—will im- 
press all those workers who are 
wise. The bad condition which 
they create for themselves must 
endure for long after. they have 
repented of their stiff-neckedness, 
and would be glad to get their old 
work on reasonable terms. 

The number of women who have 
entered the different fields of la- 
bour must be one cause why la- 
bour is redundant with us. The 
gentler sex had an undoubted 
right to undertake such duties as 
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they could fulfil; but the time 
they chose—just when employ- 
ment in many lines was becoming 


scarce—seems to have been un- 


fortunate. The labourers are 
many and the harvest is small. 
We hardly know what to pray for, 
except that peaceful enterprises 
may be set going so as to’ keep 
idle hands out of mischief. Is 
this favourable opportunity being 
seized for manning her Majesty’s 
services with the able-bodied, ma- 
ture, and respectable? It ought 
to be; for although our hearts are 
all towards peace for the present, 


OUGHT WE NOT TO 


It can scarcely be doubted that, 
if acalm like the present should 
endure for any time in the world, 
the attention of this country must 
be drawn more and more to- 
wards emigration. There are as 
yet extensive’ regions, both British 
and: foreign, where | settlers are 
greatly wanted, and where the 
means of living are assured to 
healthy energetic persons. It 
ought to be at the present time 
a subject of great satisfaction to 
us that the colonising disposition 
and the nautical aptitude of the 
people of Great Britain in the 
past, has led to the provision of 
convenient refuges for the redund- 
ant population which must swarm 
from the parent hive. There is a 
natural repugnance, not for a mo- 
ment to be unkindly spoken of, 
to quitting the shores of the old 
country and committing household 
gods to the vicissitudes of a far 
land. Butstronger than this re- 
pugnance must be the ‘pressure of 
over-population—a pressure which 
in many a former age has:precip- 
itated irruptions and expeditions 
into untried regions. Hopefully 
or with ‘longing lingering looks 
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there are, as we have endeavoured 


a 


to show, influences about, 
make for war, and which may force 
us into strife with some sudden. 
ness. However smooth the sur. 
face of things may look, it would - 
be well to secure for the public 

service a levy of broad-chested, | 
full-grown, lusty men while they 
are to be had. If they are not 
wanted for active service, so much 
the better ; if ‘they are, it will be 

a grand satisfaction that our ships — 
and battalions are manned with — 
the best. a 


SPREAD OURSELVES ? 


behind,’’ some of us must take the 
plunge into ‘‘pastures new.” We 
have in these days at least the 
consolation that if we change our 
locality, we need not go where sen- 
timent, or custom, or the law of 
the land, differs materially from 
that under which we have grown 
up. We may go to the antipodes 
and yet find a little England. 

- Ought not, then, the word to be | 
given by those who can influence 

the many, to spread ourselves, in 
obedience to the irresistible law? 

Accurate information might be 

made available as to the climates, 

requirements, and modes of life 

in different new countries; and 

intending settlers should receive 
much sympathy and material a 

sistance from those who email 

behind. | 
arose last winter about the unem- 
ployed, it seeemed to us that much 


greater advantage might have been ~ 


taken than was. taken to stimu 
late those fitted for the change 
emigrate. It can hardly be mat 
ter of difficulty in these days” 
bring to the knowledge of thet 
pressed and unemployed what 


tations are most suitable for f 
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ticular kinds of ability, where 
artisans’ labour is wanted and is 
likely to succeed, where agricul- 
tural, and where good thews and 
sinews for rough work will be 
welcomed. There may also be 
means afforded of procuring infor- 
mation regarding the climate and 
requirements of any place to which 
a workman may be disposed to 
emigrate. Then, if some of the 
numerous charitable societies will 
give a little aid to buy a proper 
outfit, and to secure that there 
shall be a small sum in hand on 
landing, many of those who are 
enduring a hard time here might 
be enabled to find comparative 
prosperity under another sky. We 
write this, not in ignorance that 
already means exist for promoting 
emigration, but under the belief 
that the means are not made 
known, and the plan of emigra- 
tion, made attractive, among the 
classes whom we wish to benefit. 
Lectures on the subject might 
do much, and notices distributed 
through clubs and reading-rooms 
would tend to keep this resource 
always before men’s minds, so 
that they might at least know of 
‘some aid to turn to.in troublous 
‘times. The more we are able to 
continue the reign of peace, the 
more assuredly we shall be com- 
pelled to spread ourselves over 
the earth. But in order to make 
the migratory movements popular, 
there should be very few disap- 
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pointments, very few yeturns home 
of settlers who report that their 
expedition was a mistake, and 
that others should not follow in 
their footsteps. And these dis- 
appointments might be obviated 
if, before “taking the plunge,’ 
workmen could be well and sound- 
ly guided as to the choice of their 
new homes, and the indispensable 
conditions of beginning their new 
lives.! It is a scandalous thing 
that, while we possess half-peopled 
colonies where our tongue is 
spoken and British law and Brit- 
ish ideas prevail, decent men 
should be left to roam the streets 
of our towns by thousands, com- 


-plaining that though they don’t 


want charity but only fair employ- 
ment, the employment is not pro- 
curable. It is high time that this 
subject were receiving anxious” 
attention. 

We suppose—we have no doubt 
—that there are Socialists taking 
a higher view of their persuasion 
than that it simply teaches them 
to agitate and inflame, who now 
and then survey the results at- 
tained by Socialism during the 
past decade. Those who do so can 
find very little on which to congra- 
tulate themselves and each other. 
They see employment becoming 
continually more difficult to pro- 
cure. Idle hands in the market 
mean a lowering of wages. Their 
great aim has been to raise wages. 
But they have so taken their mea- 





1 We are exceedingly glad to announce some good news of which we were not 
aware when the text was written—viz., on and after the 1th October, general 
information will be procurable at the Emigrants’ Information Office, 31 Broad- 
way, Westminster. The Home Government does not assist emigrants, but 
certain colonies do, and on’ this subject the latest-known particulars will be 
communicated at the office above named. Cost and opportunity of proceeding 
to the different colonies may there be accurately ascertained, together with the 
tates of wages, prices of provisions, rents, climates &c. We think the new 
arrangement likely to prove a great boon to intending emigrants; and we are 
glad to hear that notice of what is proposed to be done will be sent to work- 
men’s clubs, reading-rooms, institutes, &e. A more detailed notice than we are 
able to give here will be found in the « Daily News’ of 31st August. 
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sures that they have produced, or 
helped to produce, an aggravation 
of the complaint which they set 
themselves to reform. Causes be- 
yond their control have no doubt 
been® at work to create a gener- 
al depression in business. They 
nevertheless have by strikes, by 
hostile obstruction, by continual 
agitation: and accusation, discour- 
aged capitalists, reduced enterprise, 
and so thrown hundreds of their fel- 
lows out of work—in other words, 
they have been indirectly instru- 
mental in lowering wages. To all 
Socialists this must be an unsatis- 
factory result; but to reflecting 
Socialists it must suggest grave 
doubts as to the methods which 
their body have been using. They 
cannot we believe claim to have 
benefited the working classes in 
any degree. We have already 
granted them the objection that 
they have been working in very 
unfavourable times: but then we 
add that their procedings - have 
tended to aggravate, not to di- 
minish, the pressure of the time; 
and that the workman, left alone, 
would. have borne that pressure 
far better than he has with all 
their nursing. 

Socialists who do not follow 
agitation as a trade, may reason- 
ably take exception to courses 


-workman and master. 


which debar them from, 
than approximate ‘them to the ¢ 
ject they have in view, Ags 


what they should do instead, = : 


who are not believers in Socialistic 
doctrines, are wholly unable to. 


advise them. We only point out 
that so far they have utterly failed, 


What appears to. us the ‘most con 
vincing test of what is fair between 
capital and labour is the resort to 
co-operative establishments, which 


were some years ago in great fa 
These institutions cannot 


vour. 
fail to show to their members 
sides of the question—the work- 


man’s side and the master’s side, 


for each member must .be both 
They would 
seem to be the obvious and correc. 
tive resource where it is suspected 
that secret profits can be ue 
out of a business to gorge em 


ers with riches, while the emplayile 


are grudged a fair price for their 
labour. Under the co-operative 
system the whole profits, what 


ever they may be, will be known | 


to, and will belong to, the workers, 


What we wish to impress upon | 


reflecting Socialists is, that up to 
this present time their efforts have 


produced no material advantage, — 


They have only made workmen 
discontented and bitterly divided 
classes of the commnnity. wit 
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Tue stranger who from the 
summit of Blackford Hill gazes 
across green strath and winding 
river and autumn-tinted woods to 
the distant Ben Lomond and Ben 
Ledi, is astonished by the wonder- 
ful variety and beauty of the land- 
scape.. No fairer scene had Mar- 
mion surveyed ; (the magic light of 
an incomparable imagination falls 
here as elsewhere!) and many who 
have gone further afield than Mar- 
mion are ready to admit that it is 
not easily rivalled. The capital 
itself and its immediate surround- 
ings can be studied to better ad- 

‘ vantage from this than from any 
other coign of vantage. in the 
Arthur’s Seat, 


neighbourhood. 
with the long buttress of Salis- 
bury Crag, stands directly before 
us. A mile or so to the west 
the Castle crowns the rocky ridge 
which rises from Holyrood to St 
Giles’, and on which old Edinburgh 


was built. Beyond the spires of 
church and citadel stretch the blue 
waters of the Forth and the low 
shores of Fife. In the mid dis- 
tance lies the rocky island of Inch- 
keith; and with a field-glass the 
masts of the merchant navy riding 
in the roads of Leith (where Win- 
ter’s fleet lay during the famous 
siege) may be singled out—one by 
one. The level plain between us 
and the city—the arena, as it 
were, of a spacious amphitheatre 
—is surrounded on every side by 
eminences more or less command- 
ing,—the Castle Rock, the Calton 
Hill, Arthur’s Seat, the heights 
of Blackford, Craiglockhart, and 
Corstorphine. Directly behind us 


lies the deep glen of the Hermitage, 
with its rich sweep of autumnal 
woods; while still further to the 
south the ‘graceful line of the 
Pentlands rises sharply and pic- 
turesquely above the pastoral hills 
of Braid. 

It is not less than three miles 
from Blackford to the Castle Hill; 
but the whole intervening space 
has now been built over—much of 
it within the memory of middle- 
aged men The squalid and 
densely populated ‘‘ closes” that 
surround the Grassmarket and 
the Greyfriars are succeeded by 
stately crescents .and_ spacious 
squares, and these again by the 
sumptuous villas of the lawyers 
and merchants of the prosperous 
capital of the north. 

The Edinburgh that Lethington 
knew as a lad—the Edinburgh of 
1545 or of 1550—was contracted ° 
within narrow limits. It occupied 
the back of the ridge between 
the Castle and Holyrood, or té6 
speak more correctly, between 
the Castle and the Netherbow ; 
for at that time the Canongate, 
which continued the High Street 
to the palace of Mary Stuart, 
formed a separate burgh. On the 
north no fortified line of wall was 
needed,—the deep dip into the 
Nor’ Loch being sufficient protec-’ 
tion for the lofty buildings which 
were there crowded along the brink 
of a wellnigh impassable ravine. 

Outside the city wall to the 
south, there was little building of 
any kind. The district. was sparse- 
ly peopled. There were one or two 
chapels or religious houses; some 
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sort of provisional shelter on the 
Boroughmuir for those smitten by 
leprosy or the plague ; a hamlet of 
rustics beside St Roque ; the strong 
castle of the Napiers of Merchi- 
ston, and the mansion of the 
Lairds of Baird. A dense forest 
of oak had at one time clothed 
the gentle slopes that lie be- 
tween Merchiston and the Pent- 
lands—‘‘ a field spacious and de- 
lightful by the shade of many 
stately and aged oaks;”’ but the 
forest had been gradually thinned 
out; much of the timber had been 
used for the construction of booths 
and galleries in the city ; and the 
wild creatures who had _ haunted 
the sylvan glades of Blackford and 
Braid had been driven back upon 
the valley of the Tweed and the 
moors and marshes of the Upper 
Ward. 

The French called the city Lisle- 
bourg—a name which now seems 
hardly appropriate. In the six- 
teenth century,” however, Edin- 
burgh was nearly surrounded by 
water. The Nor’ Loch and the 
marshes of the Boroughmuir have 
been drained ; but the picturesque 
slopes of Arthur’s Seat still rise 
from the reedy margin of lakes 
where the ousel and the moor-hen 
breed. 

The edge of the ridge on which 
the buildings of Old Edinburgh 
were piled is nowhere more than 
a few yards wide. The main 
thoroughfare occupied this narrow 
aréte. The steep and often pre- 
cipitous ‘‘closes’’ which join the 
High Street and Canongate at right 
angles, and constitute the most no- 
table feature of the old town, take 
their character from the lie of the 
ground which they occupy. They 
form a series of stairs or ladders, 
on either side of the ridge, leading 
straight from the level and open 
country below to the central 
thoroughfare. In this main thor- 
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oughfare the whole public life 
the city was concentrated. 

was the great Collegiate Church of 
St Giles,—here the market-places 
(the Tron and the butter Tron), the 
Cross, the Parliament House, the 
Courts of Justice, the dwellings of 


the great nobles and lawyers and 
The 


merchants and ecclesiastics. 


population of the capital at this 


time did not amount to more than~ : 


40,000 souls; but it was crowded 
into a space where at the present — 
day it would be difficult to accom- : 
modate one-half the number. The 
whole length: of the High Street 


from the Castle to the Tron is only” be 
from the Castle to 


800 yards; 
Holyrood not more than 1400, 
The capital was thus as populdus/as — 
an ant-hill; and from morning to 


night the main street at least must i 


have presented a busy and stirring 


minded the Flemish trader of the ~ 


turbulent -burgher life of the an 


cities of his native land,—of Ghent 
and Antwerp and Bruges. Much © 
of the business was transacted in the 4 
open air; the ‘‘clores,” each shut off 
by its gate from the High Street, 
were so narrow that neighbours sit- — 
ting at door or window could con-~ 
verse across the footpath. 


i 
scene—a scene which no doubt re-  - 


The 


ferment of this excited and ani- | 


mated life, favourable as it was to” 
the growth of a somewhat turbulesie 


democratic sentiment, must have — 


been highly contagious. Priests — 
and nobles and tradesmen and ~ 


caddies jostled one another on the “ 2 
They met in the great 


‘* causey.”’ 
cathedral at the solemn functions 
of the Church; they bartered and 
trafficked in the roadway; the 
women sat and gossiped on the 
outside stairs of the houses, or 


along the open galleries; no crim- 


inal was taken to the Tolbooth 
hanged at the Cross, no troop” 
retainers wearing the live re 
Douglas or Hamilton enter 
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tes; no sermon was preached in 
St Giles’ or speech made tothe Par- 
liament, without the whole com- 
munity being forthwith apprised 
of what had taken place. The 
‘rascal multitude’ of the capital 
was alternately abused by courtly 
Churchman and uncourtly Re- 
former; and the impulsiveness 
which Jed them to side now with 
the one faction and now with the 
other, was no doubt due to the 
feverish conditions of the life they 
led. Brought daily together into 
intimate contact, each craftsman 
was known by headmark to every 
other. All public aets, all political 
and municipal duties, were trans- 
acted, under a fierce blaze of light, 
which excited and stimulated - the 
entire society. Thus it came 
about that at not unfrequent in- 
tervals, when heated’ by zeal or 
blinded by panic, they sallied out, 
master and man, like a swarm of 
angry bees:! 

Of this stirring and crowded 
life, and of the influence it exer- 
cised on the nation at large, I 
shall have occasion to speak here- 
after; in the mean time we must 
try to realise with some distinct- 
ness the condition of provincial 
Scotland, the Scotland that lay 
outside the walls of the capital, 
about the time when William 
Maitland left the family nest to 
try his fortune at Court. The 


country everywhere was thinly 
peopled ; the whole population in 
the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tcry did not probably exceed 
600,000 souls. The estimate is 
approximate only; there are no 
statistics which can be implicitly 
trusted. Fora nation which was 
forced to play a great part in the 
European politics of the age, the 
number seems to us insignificant ; 
but, with our ‘‘ teeming millions,”’ 
we are apt to forget that the influ- 
ence of a nation does not neces- 
sarily depend on its numerical 
superiority. Athens, in her prime, 
had only 350,000 citizens; the 
population of Judea did not ex-, 
ceed a million and a _ quarter. 
Before the War of the Succession, 
which placed Robert Bruce on the 
throne, the population of Scotland 
had probably been as great as ‘it 
was in the beginning of Mary’s © 
reign; but three centuries of 
bloody wars and disastrous feuds 
had effectually arrested the natural 
growth. During the forty years 
of comparative tranquility which 
followed there was a rapid rise. 
Because of the long truce, as 
Buchanan observes of an_ earlier 
pause in the slaughter, ‘* there 
were more young men in the coun- 
try.”’. When James VI. ascended 
the English throne in 1603, his 
Scottish subjects numbered about 
a million. 





1 Taylor, the Water Poet, who was in Scotland some fifty years after the period 


of which I am writing, gives a graphic picture of the capital as it was in the 
beginning of the next century: “Leaving the castle, I descended lower to 
the city, wherein I observed the fairest and goodliest street—one-half an 
English mile from the Castle to a faire port which they called the Netherbow, 
and from that port the street which they call the Kenny-gate is one quarter of a 
mile more, down to the King’s Palace, called Holy-rood-house; the buildings on 
each side ofthe way being all of squared stone, five, six, and seven stories high, 
and many by-lanes and closes on each side of the way, wherein are gentlemen’s 
houses, much fairer than the buildings in the high street, for in the high street 
the merchants and tradesmen do dwell, but the gentlemen’s mansions and good- 
liest houses are obscurely founded in the aforesaid lanes; the walls are eight or 
ten foote thick, exceeding strong, not built for a day or a week or a month or 
ayear; but from antiquity to posterity for many ages.” 
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It is difficult to believe that the 
ruler of this handful of people 
could on occasion bring 20,000 or 
30,000 OF 40,000 men into the 
field. The number of Scotsmen 
who fought at Flodden has been 
possibly overstated by our earlier 
writers; yet there seems no good 
reason to doubt that at least 30,000 
men-at-arms were gathered upon 
the Boroughmuir. But when we 
remember that every man and boy 
between sixteen and sixty years 
of age was liable to serve, the 
difficulty is to some extent re- 
moved. The population of Scot- 
land, according to the census of 
1881, slightly exceeded three mil- 
lions and a half. Of this number 
nearly one million males were be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and 
sixty. Assuming that the popula- 
tion is now six times greater than 
it was in the reign of James IV., 
and that the proportion of avail- 
able males to the whole population 
remains about the same, there must 
have been in 1513 considerably 
upwards of 100,000 men capable 
of bearing arms. On a grave na- 
tional emergency, and when the 
great nobles were cordially united, 
it is quite possible that at least a 
third of this number—3o0,o000 or 
40,000 more or less disciplined 
retainers—may have followed the 
king to the field. 

From the point of view of the 
social and political .observer, the 
people of Scotland during the six- 
teenth. century might have been 
roughly classified as Borderers, 
Lowlanders, and Celts,—the in- 
habitants of the Border dales, of 
the Lowland counties along the 
eastern seaboard, and of the wild 
and mountainous districts, High- 
land and Island, lying behind the 
chain of the Grampians. In con- 
structing a picture of the Scotland 
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of Mary Stuart these broad lines 


of demarcation must be habi nf 


recognised. . Impassable marshes 
where the bittern and the bustard 


lodged ; broad meres haunted by 
water-fowl ; masses of primeval 
forest from which the wild crea. 
tures of the chase—the wolf, the 

boar, the red-deer—had not yet 
been driven; a scanty strip of 
arable land round the unfrequent 
hamlet, and a considerable breadth 
of pastoral country, rising through 
meadow-grass and ‘ bent and 
heather, to the stony infertility of 
the surrounding mountains; the 
splendid and imposing houses of 
the religious orders, the fortified 
castles of the nobles, the wretched — 
cabins of the peasantry ;—these 
were common to each. But while - 
among the wilds of Liddesdale and 
Badenoch the people were in 4 
very rudimentary stage of civilisa- 
tion, were not yet weaned from 
the savage ways of their ancestors, 
Fife and the Lothians were com- 
paratively settled. <‘‘ Fife and the 
Lothians ’’ is a convenient colloqui- 
al expression muchin use at the 
time. but ‘‘ Fife and the Lothians” 
really represented a much wider — 
territorial area—an area extending 
on the one hand to Glasgow, and 
on the other to Elgin or Aberdeen. 
Trade, agriculture, commerce ; his- 
torical ecclesiastical, and legal 
culture ; the amenities ofsocial and 
domestic life ; the political forces 
which determine the form of gov- 
ernment,—were to be found there, 
and there only. The capital, the 
university towns, the rising burghs, 
the thriving seaports, were, in- 
cluded in the ‘inland counties,” 
from which the outlaws of Athol 
and Badenoch and the broken men 
of the Border—<‘‘ stark mosstroop- 
ers and arrant thieves °’—were 
excluded by Act of Parliament." 





1 Marie of Lorraine, the Queen of James V., landing at Fife Ness, rode to St 
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Of the outlying districts, the 
Border county was most intimate- 
ly associated with the general his- 
tory of the time, and exercised the 
most direct influence upon the 
course of events. 

The rain-cloud that sweeps the 
sides of Ettrick Pen helps to fill 
the Tweed, the Annan, and the 
Esk ; and the configuration of the 
Border dales will be best under- 
stood if we take our stand on one 
or other of the peaks of the range 
of which Ettrick Pen is probably 
the true summit. To the north 
and north-east we have the valley 
of the Tweed, to the south and 
south-west the valleys of the 
Esk and the Annan. The Tweed 
falls into the German Ocean; the 
Esk and Annan into the Solway. 
The tributary valleys of the Tweed 
are those through which the Ettrick, 
the Yarrow, the Leader, and the 
Teviot flow. All these, except 
the Leader, descend from the hill- 
country which lies to the south; 
the Leader alone, issuing from the 
Lammermuirs, .belongs to the 
north. Speaking generally, it may 
be said that the basin of the 
Tweed comprehends the whole of 
the fertile strath that lies between 
the Lammermuir and the Chevoits. 
Melrose, Dryburgh, Roxburgh, 
Kelso, are built on the banks of 
the main stream; Branxholm 
stands on the Teviot; Ferniehurst 
on the Jed. This is the Scott and 
Ker country,—the Lords of Buc- 
cleuch and the Kers of Fernie- 
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hurst and Cessford. - Crossing the 
hillside above Branxholm we reach 
the system of valleys whose’ com- 
bined waters ultimately form the 
Esk —Eskdale, Ewesdale, Wau- 
chopdale, and Liddesdale. Dwell- 
ing close to the Border among 
wellnigh inaccessible marshes, 
(the Debateable Land of Canonbie, 
Morton, and Kirkandrews, the 
cause of constant strife), the men 
of these dales— Armstrongs, 
Eliotts, Grahams, and Littles— 
were exceptionally turbulent and 
troublesome. The ‘‘thieves of 
Liddesdale ’’ had an ill repute, and 
defied with impunity the Scottish 
and English Wardens. ‘‘ The 
Armstrongs of Liddesdale,’’ Mag- 
nus wrote in 1526, ‘* had reported 
presumptuously that they would 
not be ordered, neither by the 
King ‘of Scots, their sovereign 
lord, nor by the King of England, 
but after such manner as their 
fathers had used before them.”’ 


Hermitage Castle was the only 
considerable place in these remote 


and lawless valleys. Built by 
Nicholas de Soulis, it had after- 
wards come to be a stronghold of 
the Douglas. On the overthrow 
of the great house, the Hepburns 
of Hailes appear to have assumed, 
by a rather loose kind of heredi- 
tary title, the Wardenship of the 
Middle Marches, and Hermitage 
passed into their hands. Annan- 
dale is the last of the true Border 
dales ; for Nithsdale, which is some- 
times classed along with them, is 





Andrews, where She was met by the bridegroom. “When the Queen came to her 
palace and met with the King, she confessed unto him she never saw in France, 
nor no other country, so many good faces in so little room, as she saw that day 
in Scotland: For she said it was shown unto her in France, that Scotland was but 
a barbarous country, destitute and void of all good commodities that used to be 
in other countries; but now she confessed she saw the contrary: For she never 
saw so many fair personages of men, women, young babes, and children, as she 
saw that day.” There may, have been a touch of flattery in this speech; but 
other travellers were struck in the same way; and the “East Neuk of Fife” was 
et in the reign of James V. the most settled and progressive district in 
otland, 
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separated from England by the 
broad waters of the Solway. The 
‘‘great names’’ in these western 
valleys were Jardine, Johnstone, 
and Maxwell. The dales must at 
that time have been populous: 
on a week’s notice seven thousand 
men could be raised in Nithsdale, 
Annandale, and Liddesdale alone. 

The fighting men of the Border 
were all mounted. As light ir- 
regular cavalry, as scouts in a dif- 
ficult country, their services to a 
more organised force were often 
invaluable. The Border nags were 
slight, but wiry and indefatigable, 
and perfectly suited for Border 
travel and Border warfare. They 
could pick their way with admira- 
ble sagacity along the narrow and 
slippery tracks that crossed the 
quaking mosses of the Tynedale or 
Tarras; they could clamber like 


goats across a mountain-pass or 
up the bed of a torrent; in the 


darkest night, through the wildest 
storm, the natural wariness which 
they shared with the fox and the 
foumart could be implicitly trusted. 
The man who had lost his arm was 
not more helpless than the Border- 
er who had lost his. horse. On 
the other hand, when man and 
horse were well mated, the moss- 
trooper was a formidable foe. In 
his steel bonnet and leather jack- 
et, ‘‘dagg”’ or ‘‘hackbut’”’ at his 
saddle-bow, and a Jedburgh stave 
or jack-spear ready to his hand, 
he could ride forty miles between 
dusk and dawn, and then swoop 
like a hawk upon a hostile clan 
or the ‘‘auld enemy”’ of England. 
They were not gipsies; they clung 
with persistent fidelity each man 
to the dale where he was born; 
but the life, if not nomadic, had 
no element of stability or perma- 
nence. The beacon- fires which 
sent the news of a raid from peel 
to peel were constantly blazing. 
By the time the slogan of the free- 
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booters was heard, the cabins had 
been unroofed and dismantled 
the women and children, the sheep | 
and cattle, had been huddled with- 
in the thick walls of the neigh- 
bouring castle—and the men had 
ridden off through moor and moss 
to rally the outlying retainers of 
their chief. Reparabit cornua 
Phebe was the motto of the Scotts 
of Harden. It might have been 
adopted by the Border men in 
general. They were, in Falstaff’s 
phrase, ‘‘ Diana’s forester’s, gentle- 
men of the shade, 1, inions of the 
moon.’’ Passionately fond of the 
chase, the ‘‘mysteries of woods 
and forests’’ appealed to the ima- 
gination of the Borderer with 
peculiar force. But the moonlight 
ride across the hills, with the pros- 
pect of a sharp skirmish and a 
rich haul of ‘‘nolt’’ and nags on 
the other side of the water, was 
a still finer joy. It was a cruel, 
lawless, and anarchic society; yet 
it\had at the same time some of 
the virtues which a more polished 
community is apt to lose. The 
Red Indian is a Red Indian to 
the end ; but the Border blood was 
good. Though entirely illiterate, 
the Dalesmen were not devoid of 
imagination. The plaintive wail 
of the Border ballad, the echo of 
an earlier minstrelsy, has still to a 
Scottish ear a charm of its own. 
They were brave and _ fearless; 
devout after a fashion; bribe or 
menace could not shake their fidel- 
ity. The unwritten laws of Bor- 
der honour were inflexibly main- 
tained by thieves and outlaws. A 
traitor coming among them fared 
badly. He-was a marked man, 
and had short shrift. The Judas 
who betrayed the fugitive North- 
umberland was never forgiven. 
‘*To take Hector’s cloak ’’ became 
a proverbial term of reproach. 
About the time of Hector’s 
treachery, one of Cecil’s emissaries 
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made his way- into Teviotdale, 
where the Earl of Westmorland 
was in hiding amongst the Kers. 
Constable was an abominable 
scoundrel; but his narrative is 
bright and animated. The devil 
quotes Scripture, we are told; and 
the familiar letters of Elizabeth’s 
ministers, in which, while invoking 
the countenance of the Almighty 
in language borrowed from the 
Psalms and the Prophets, the 
basest ‘intrigues are unblushingly 
disclosed and discussed, simply 
amazes us. The obliquity of the 
puritanic conscience, the deadness 
of the moral sense in profoundly 
moral men, is an almost unac- 
countable phenomenon ;—we can 
have no doubt of the sincerity of 
their religious zeal, and yet they 
lied like troopers. What is the 
explanation? Constable had a 
keen perception of the infamy of 
.his mission; yet Cecil himself 
could not have applied the salve 
of the public wellbeing to his con- 
science with more unctuous adroit- 
ness. He sincerely trusts that 
Elizabeth will be merciful ; for he 
could never forgive himself if his 
victims were brought to the block. 
‘*If he should turn to-the effusion 
of their blood, my conscience would 
be troubled all the days of my 
life.”’ His guides, though thieves 
and outlaws, were quite incor- 
ruptible; his own mission, he ad- 
mits, was intrinsically base. ‘‘ This 
be a tratorious kind of service that 
I am wayded in, to'trap them that 
trusted me, as Judas did Christ.’ 
The men he was bribed to betray 
were his own kith and kin, old 
friends and neighbours; and he 
praises Lady §Westmorland— 
against whose husband’s life he 
was plotting—with affectionate if 
‘discriminating  enthusiasm,—*‘ a 
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faithful servant of God; a dutiful 
subject to the Queen’s Majesty ; 
an obedient, careful, loving wife 
to her husband ; and of a ripeness 
of wit, readiness of memory, and 
plain and pithy utterance of her 
words. I have talked with many, 
but never with her like.’”"! One is 
glad to know that the fugitives es- 
caped, and that his own experiences 
were not altogether pleasant: ‘‘I 
came furth of Scotland on Sunday, 
the extremest day for wind and 
snow that ever I rode in;’’ «I 
dare not ride over the fells with- 
out more company, for I was in 
great peril meeting a company of 
Scots thieves on Thursday at night 
last.”” But, as I have said, the 
fellow wrote admirably, and no_ 
livelier picture of the interior of 
a Border peel has been preserved. 
‘So I left Ferniehurst and 
went to my host’s house, where I 
found many guests of divers fac- 
tions—some outlgws of England, 
some of Scotland, some neighbours 
thereabouts—at cards; some for 
placks and hardheads: and after 
that I had diligently learned and 
inquired that there was none of 
my surname that had me in deadly 
feud, nor none that knew me, I 
sat down and played for hard- 
heads amongst them, where I 
heard vox populi that the Lord 
Regent would hot for his own 
houour, nor for honour of his 
country, deliver the Earls, if he 
had them both, unless it were to 
have their Queen delivered to 
him; and if he would agree to 
make that exchange, the Bor- 
derers would start up in his con- 
trary, and reive both the Queen 
and the Lords from him, for the 
like shame was never before done 
in Sotland, and that the durst 
better eat his own ‘luggs’ than 





_1 Lady Westmorland was Anne Howard, daughter of the Earl of Surrey, and 
sister of the Duke of Norfolk. 
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‘come again to seek Ferniehurst ; 
if he did, he should be fought 
with ere he came over Soutra 
Edge. Hector of Harlow’s head 
was wished to have been eaten 
amongst us at supper.’’! 


George Buchanan was a native 
of the Lennox—from the hamlet 
of Moss near Killearn, where he 
was born, the mountains round 
Loch Lomond are plainly visible— 
and his notices of the neighbour- 
ing highlands and islands, with 
which he was familiar, are lively 
and valuable. From Buchanan 
(from Buchanan supplemented by 
Pitscottie, Leslie, and other con- 
temporary writers) a sufficiently 
accurate picture of the Celtic 
mountaineer of Mary’s reiga may 
be obtained. In the earliest Scot- 
tish maps the ‘‘ Nounth”’ is the 
dividing line between Highland 
and Lowland ; and the ‘‘ Mounth”’ 
is an extension, of the Grampian 
chain, stretching from the Dee on 
the one side of the island to the 
estuary of the Clyde on the other. 
‘*Le Mounth ubi est pessimum 
passagium sine cibo,’’—is an entry 
that indicates with perfect exact- 
nes the feelings about the moun- 
tain-barrier, and the country be- 
hind it, which was then common 
in the ‘*home counties.’’ Mary 
went to Inverness by the level 
road along the east coast; yet of 
that holiday ride Randolph, who 
accompanied her, wrote,—‘‘ From 
Stirling she taketh her journey as 
far north as Iverness, a_ terrible 
journey both for horse and man, 
the countries are so poor and the 
victuals so scarce. It is thought 
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that it will be a journey for her” 


of two months and more.’”’ The 
confused chaos of hill and valley, 


lying along the ‘‘ Deucaledonian ~ 


Sea,” which occupies an uncertain 
space in the older maps, is de- 
scribed by their authors as the 
favourite haunt of shy and savage 
creatures which elsewhere were 
gradually disappearing. ‘‘ Hic max- 
ima venatio.’’ ‘‘ Hic habundant 
lupi.”” It was the country of the 
red-deer and the wolf; in a still 
earlier age, of the wild boar and 
the beaver. Robbers were numer- 
ous upon the land, pirates upon 


the water ; yet even long that re-. 


mote and dangerous coast peaceful 
industries had begun to establish 
themselves. 

Buchanan’s survey takes us along 
the coast-line from Ailsa Craig to 
the Shetland Islands. Kyle and 
Galloway, he tells us, were richer 
in flocks than incorn. The people 
salted and ate the eels which were 
caught in all the lochs in vast num- 
bers—a curious fact; for though 
still a favourite fish in England, 
the lower classes in Scotland would 
now as soon think of eating an 
adder or a toad as an eel. The 
light and sandy soil round Ayr 
was better fitted to produce brave 
men than corn and cattle; but the 
town itself was already a thriving 
seaport. The lofty Ailsa in the 
offing then as now tenanted, by 
multitudes of solan geese, but in- 
accessible to man except by a single 
dangerous footpath, was resorted 
to during the summer season while 
the cod-fishing lasted by immense 
numbers of small craft. To avoid 
the risk of rounding the Mull, the 





1 AEneas Sylvius, one of the Piccolomini, afterwards Pius II., who was in Scot- 
land in 1413, found the Borderers, lay and clerical, much inclined to conviviality. 


At a merry meetin 
had been prolonge 


the Scotch mosstroopers were near at hand,—whereupon the jovial 


in a priest’s house on the English side of the Border, which 
into the small hours, there was an alarm after midnight that 


company 


broke up, and took refuge without delay in the neighbouring “ peel.” 


, 
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seamen entering or quitting the 
estuary dragged their light vessels 
across the isthmus at Knapdale. 
Jura was finely wooded, and 
abounded in deer; and lead was 
obtained in the rich and fruitful 
Islay. The tombs of the kings 
of Scotland, Ireland, and Norway 
could still be seen at Iona. Mul- 
titudes of sea-fowl were taken in 
Rum, Tiree, and the remoter is- 
lands; in Colonsay the rare eider 
bread; and herds of seals sunned 
themselves upon every sandy beach. 
At Vaterza large numbers of fisher- 
men assembled at certain season ; 
Barra was already noted for its cod- 
fishery; and Skye, where corn, 
black cattle, and herds of’ mares 
abounded, was famous for its her- 
ring and its salmon. Seals, sea- 
fowl, and dried mutton were paid 
as rent by the tenants. At a time 
‘when kings and queens and great 
nobles were passionately fond of 
hawking, the trees and rocks where 
the falcons bred were jealously pre- 
served; yet what trade there was 
with the outside world consisted 
mainly of fish. The peaceful mer- 
chant trading among the islands 
was exposed, indeed, to no incon- 
siderable risks. The western seas, 
wild and stormy at all times, were 
then infested by piratical craft. 
In the wooded island of Rona was 
adeep inlet ‘‘ where pirates lurk- 
ed.”” In Uist were numerous caves 
covered with heath—‘‘ the lurking- 
places of robbers.”’ . On an island 
opposite Loch Broom the Celtic 
freebooters lay in the sheltered 
bays, and ‘‘kept watch for ‘travel- 
lers ;”” while South Gruinart—one 
of the most romantic and charming 
districts on the mainland — was 
then, in Buchanan’s words, ‘ dark- 
ened with gloomy woods and in- 
fested with notorious robbers.” 
The northern islanders, the Orcad- 
lans and the Shetlanders, had little 
intercourse with Scotland, and 
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traded chiefly with Norway. .They 
bought their boats from the Nor- 
wegian ship- builders, and sent 
them in exchange oil, butter, fish, 
and a coarse thick cloth, which the 
women wove. They were remark- 
ably healthy, and lived to a great 
age. One of them who died quite 
lately, Buchanan adds, married a 
wife when he was one hundred 
years old ; and in his hundred and 
fortieth year was so hale and vigor- 
ous that in his frail skiff he would 
brave alone the roughest seas. 
Leslie’s description is substan- 
tially to the same effect; but. it 
contains some additional touches. 
The more distant parts of the 
island are horrible, he admits, by 
reason of the Grampian mountains, 
and ‘‘ other rough, sharp, ahd hard 
hills, full,of moss, moor, and mor- 
ass.’’ Yet there are, even beyond 
the ‘*Mounth,’’ some favoured 
spots—such as Lochaber, of which, 
indeed, Buchanan had testified that 
it was ‘‘delightful from its shady 
groves, and pleasant rivulet and 
fountains.”” At the time when 
the Bishop wrote, Loch Broom 
had become the central station 
for the herring-fishing on the west 
coast ; it was ‘‘ copious in herring 
miraculouslie,’’ and was resorted 
to not only by Scotch fishermen, 
but by the English, the French, 
and the Flemings. A_ species 
of goat found on the island of 
Hirta, was remarkable for its 
size and its magnificent ‘horns. 
Capercailzie, falcons, eagles, grouse, 
black-cock, bustards, and six kinds 
of geese, are among the will-fowl 
enumerated by Leslie. Of the wild 
goose, he says there is a marvellous 
multitude in the west isles, where 
they are captured in nets, and do- 
mesticated by the natives. Wild 
swans do not seerh to have been so 
numeérous on that side of the island; 
the Loch of Spynie and other in- 
land waters on the east coast, hav- 
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ing been then, as they are still, 
among their favourite haunts. The 
Orkney Islanders traded with Hol- 
land as well as with Scandinavia 
—whale-oil being the chief com- 
modity which they exported. Their 
horses were very small, but in 
labour marvellously durable ; and 
food was so cheap among them, 
that a hundred eggs could be 
bought for a French sous of Tours. 
‘And that none think that I 
speak sophistically, those eggs of 
which I speak are hens’ eggs, and 
new and fresh; and again, that I 
be not, thought to speak hyper- 
bolicly or above my bounds, I say 
less (they shall understand) than 
the truth is.”’ 

The pirates and robbers, ‘‘ the 
wicked thieves and limmers,’’ ‘‘the 
strange beggars resorting in great 
numbers out of the Highlands,”’ 
against whom many old statutes 
were directed, were outside the pale 
of Lowland charity; but of the 
people ‘‘we call Redshanks,’’ who 
occupy ‘‘the mair horrible places 
of the realm,’’ both Buchanan and 
the Bishop speak in eulogistic 
terms. They are not blind to 
their faults, indeed ; some of which, 
it is to be feared, the Celt has not 
yet unlearnt or outgrown. Les- 
lie, for instance, complains that 
‘* not karing as it war for the morn,”’ 
they catch only as many fish as 
will serve for immediate use— 
leaving the more lucrative deep- 
sea trade to be prosecuted by 
others. But the simple, abstemi- 
ous, hardy life led by the moun- 
taineers, is cordially praised. They 


could go all day without food—e:z 

ing only in the early morning a 

at night. Hunting and fishing gu 
plied them with what food~ 
needed. They flayed the deer whe 

it fell, and the skin filled with 
water served as a vessel in which 
to boil the flesh. They naturally 
delighted in blue and purple 

other brilliant colours; but their 
plaids and kilts were of a plain 
dark brown—a colour so like 
heather among which they lurked, 
that it failed to attract the 
Wrapped in their plaids, they 
braved the severest storms in the 
open air—sleeping sometimes even _ 
among the snow. Their beds — 
were composed of fern or heather; — 
when they travelled abroad they — 
threw aside the pillow and blanket — 
with which they were® supplied by — 
their hosts, lest they might grow 
effeminate like their 
neighbours. ! 


made of loose iron rings, very light 


with © 


and _ flexible, — ‘‘ harnest 
jacks all woven 


describes it. The bow was their 


favourite weapon (it was retaim- 


ed indeed by the hill-poacher till ~ 
about the end of last century; ~ 
and among the braes of Rannoch 
many an antlered stag fell to the 


eagle-feathered arrow of Ewen 


= 


M‘Ewen within the memory of — 
people who were living the other 


day), though some carried swords, 
and others Lochaber-axes. The 
Highland Celts, like the Dalesmen, 
were passionately fond of music. 


soba 





1Some of whom seem actually to have enjoyed the luxury of a feathert 
At least in the inventory of Archbishop Beaton’s effects (in his action 
Mure of Caldwell), “23 fedder beds” are included. The value put upon the 
rather suggestive of rarity,—they were luxuries which, like the glass windows. 


Alnwick, were laid away carefully when the owner left. 


“It were good,” 


stewart says in his report on Alnwick Castle for the year 1567, “that the: 


lights of every window, at the departure of his lordship, an 


during the time 


his lordship’s absence, were taken down and laid up in safety, until his 


they be set up anew.” 





Lowland 
They wore an iron 
head-piece, and a coat of mail 


through with — 
iron hooks’’—as_ Leslie vividly ~ 
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played on bagpipe arid harp, 
_the harps of the greater bards 
being richly decorated with silver 
and precious stones. The praise 
of brave men* and brave deeds 
was the subject of their songs, 
which, Buchanan observes, were 
“pot inelegant.’”” The  causti¢ 
- Dunbar, on the other hand, was 
- yery hard upon the Celtic min- 
strels : — : 


Devil sae devt was with their 
yell, 
That in the deepest pot of hell, 

He smorit them with smoke.””! 


« The 


The Catholic bishop naturally 
commends the constancy of the 
Celt to the Catholic faith: The 
Borderers, who long resisted the 
preachers (Norfolk says signifi- 


cantly that the Humes and the 
Kers sided with the congregation 
for the expulsion of the French, 
but were not inclined .to them in 
matters of religion), were won ovet 


at last; but the new ‘doctrines 
failed to cross the mountain-bar- 
rier, and in Highland glen and 
western island the people con- 
tinued to worship as their. fathers 
worshipped before the days of 
Knox. Amongst the *Redshanks 
—he continues—is continual bat: 
tle. THe greater of degree and the 
nobler of blood is-in the war the 
foremost. Their prince or captain 
they hold in such reverence, that 
for his cause or at his command 
they will venture their own life— 
be the danger or death never so 
bitter. If at any time they are 
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free from‘ war, they spend it ‘hot 
in idleness or vanity or auld 
wives’ fables, but in making the 
limbs of their bodies more firm 
and ‘fit by running, fencing, and 
wrestling. Even the wild beasts 
of the forest they run. down’ on 
foot. No men are thus less deli- 
cate than the Redshanks, or less 
given to voluptuous and fleshly 
pleasures. And in the same man- 
ner of way they bring up their 
‘*bairns ’’—in shooting of arrows, 
in feeding of horses, “in casting 
darts, in hearing of the men of 
renown iti whose footsteps they 
are to tread.2" 

So much for the Redshank of 
Mary’s reign. It was a hard life 
that he led; according to modern 
standards he was little better than 
a savage ; and the modern historian 
waxes merry at his expense. A 
paradoxical Froude or a quixotic 
Ruskin may possibly be énctined 
to maintain, indeed, that t@e edu- 
cation which makes men simple, 
hardy, brave, and frugal is not to 
be depised. How many a scholar 
from Eton or Oxford ‘could spend 
the winter night among the hea- 
ther—a mouthful of oat-cake. for 
supper, a ‘green turf”’ for a pil- 
low, ‘the North Star straight over- 
head—and rise at daybreak with 
the moorock and the whaup ? 


When we descend from Border 
peel and Highland clachan to the 
low countriés lying mainly along 
the éastérn seaboard, we come 
among a people who, in spite of 


; 





*... serenade of bagpipes to which Mary was treated on her arrival at Holy- 

rood is noticed by Brantome: “He! quelle musique! et quel repos pour sa 
nuit!” “She was so weill pleased with the 'melody,” Calderwood observes, 
“that she willed the same to be continued some’ nights after.” I suspect it.-was 
to the same favourite musical instrument that. Froissart alludes—*it seemed as 
if all the devils of hell had been there.” 

*Condensed from Leslie. The amusing translation into the vernacular 
Father James Dalrymple, has been recently edited for the Scottish Text Society 
by Father E. C. Cody. . 
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domestic feuds and the weakness 
of the central. government, are 
comparatively peaceful and civil- 
ised. Except when civil war was 
actually raging, the itinerant 
‘«chapman’”’ might carry his pack 
from Glasgow to Edinburgh, from 
Edinburgh to St. Andrews and 
Perth and Aberdeen,’ without 
much risk. There was no general 
or ofganised police force to render 
life and property secure; but, 
continual anarchy being  insup- 
portable, an implicit understand- 
ing existed among the greater 
barons that each within his owh 
territory would be responsible for 
the maintenance of some degree 
of order. The extensive woods, 
which at an earlier period had 
covered the country, had been de- 
stroyed. Only a fragment of the 
Silva Caledonia remained. Tim- 
ber was scarce, and in ‘those dis- 
tricts where peat could not: be 
obtained, the people were badly 
off for fuel. But the removal of 
almost impassable thickets had 
been attended with one advan- 
tage: the outlaw—the robber and 
the assassin—was deprived of a 
secure rétreat. He could no 
longer ‘shelter himself in the 
*gloomy and inaccessible depths of 
a forest which stretched from 
Loch Awe to the Border. Other 
savage creatures, too, were scared 
away. The red-deer could still 
roam across the heather; but 
when the forest fell before fire or 
axe, the wolf was fain to retreat 
to Badenock or Lochaber. 

When these changes came about 
it is difficult exactly to determine. 
In the country of Buchan, which 
before the breaking out of the 
English wars, was densely wooded, 
no tree will grow. The -oaks 
which are dug out of the mosses 
bear upon them the marks of fire ; 
and the popular fancy in conse- 
quence. attributes their destruction 


to some great social . convulsion. 
possibly the ‘‘ harrying ’’ of the, 
trict by Robert or Edward B 

We know that the contempor; 
earl petitioned Edward I. to grant 
him maremium, in consideration 
of the losses he had sustained 
the war. Edward acceded to 
request, and allowed. him 
oaks yearly out of the royal for 
ests ‘fin Buchan and Kintore” 
From this it would appear that 
the: then earl—one of the great 
house of Comyn—had been at- 
tacked, and his district ‘« harr’ed,” 
some time before the final defeat 
on Aiky Brae sent him an exile 
to the English Court. The abun 


dance of the bog-oak in countries — 


where, through ‘‘ the penuritie of 


wood,”’ the people burnt peatalone, 
astonished. the writers of the-time, 


‘¢But how has such great and- 
wide woods ever there grown, 
where now by no art or craft of 


man, will not so much as ane’ | 


small wand grow (the’ ground is 
so barren), we cannot marvel 
enough.” 
ity, irdeed, is probably connected 
with the ruin of the forest that 
stretched along the eastern: sea 
board. .Earge tracts of arable 
and pasture land which the wood - 
protected are now covered with 
sand. The whole parish of For 
vie, burgh and landward, has beep 
‘* ouircassen.’’ The vast sand-hills 
of Foveran, over which one cad 
tramp for hours, were, we ale 
told, ‘‘ fornierely flowery meadows.” 


A delightful naturalist, who died — 


only the other day, has’ descri 
with singular vividness the barn 
bents between Spey and Findhorn 
these barren benfs were once 
most fertile lands in Moray. ~ 
light flakes have drifted across 
chapel of Pittulie, the tower | 
Rattray, the church at Cru 
which was built by King 

in memory of the noblés who 
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in his last battle with the Danes. 
«The kirk that was. biggit to this 
effect,”’ Bellenden says, ‘‘as aft- 
times occuris in thay partis, was 
ouircassen by violent blasts of 
sandis.’? The mischief became so 
threatening, that in the next cen- 
tury the Scottish Parliament, ‘‘con- 
sidering that many, lands, meadows, 
and pasturages lying on the sea- 
coasts have been ruined ‘and over- 
spread in many places of this 
kingdom,’’ punished with fine and 
imprisonment the offence of pull- 
ing up by the root the bent or 
bushes of juniper that gave solid- 
ity to the shifting soil. It was 
probably the fringe of low and 
fertile land along the shore that 
was first brought into cultivation, 
and which at one time had been 
most densely peopled; and the 
great sand-banks of Moray and 
Aberdeenshire may thus preserve 
—unhappily beyond reach of the 
most congenial _Dryasdust—some 
unique records of a perished so-’ 
ciety. 

There can, I think, be little 
doubt that whatever was best and 
worthiest in Scottish life for 
several hundred years, was to be 
found in one form orother in con- 
nection with the great religious 
houses—the abbeys and monaster- 
ies—which were planted in nearly 
every district, however remote and 
however inaccessible. The mis- 
sionary genius of the Catholic 
Church had been stronger than 
stormy strait, or rugged mountain, 
The massive 


with their picturesque roofs and 
gables, and turrets and_ bastions, 
which rose darkly against wood 
and hill from every coign of 
vantage, might more readily at- 
tract the eye; yet it was not in 
the noble’s castle, but in the mon- 
astic buildings lying along the 
river-bank in the sheltered valley 
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below, that the ‘sacred flame of 
liberal culture, of polite learning, 
of -a humane ciyilisation, was en- 
couraged to burn. The Abbey 
Church of Haddington was em- 
phatically the ‘‘ Lamp of Lothian ”’: 
and from age to age, from Kirk- 
wall to the Border, such lamps had 
been lit. The.moral, spiritual, in- 
tellectual illumination of the peo- 
ple—what of. it ‘there ‘might be— 
came from them. ‘That the teligi- 
ous orders increased and multiplied 
inordinately, need not be denied ; 
and it is plain that immediately 
before the Reformation (although 
the evils have been grossly exag- 
gerated) there was much idleness 
and much corruption among the 
higher clergy. But within. the 
precincts of each of the wealthier 
abbeys am active industrial com- 
munity (whose influence had been 
so far entirely beneficial) was — 
housed. The prescribed offices 
of the Church were of course 
scrupulously observed -(or if. not’ 
scrupulously, at least in a spirit of 
becoming decency); but the ener- 
gies of the society were not excly- 
sively occupied with, nor indeed 
mainly directed to, the performance 
of religious duties. The occupants 
of the monasteries wore the reli- 
gious garb; but they were roade 
makers, farmers, merchants, law- 
yers, doctors, as well as priests. 
Up tothe middle of the sixteenth 
century, communication between 
one district of. Scotland and an- 
other was slow and laborious. 
There were tracks across the 
mosses Which a - pedestrian could 
use, atid’ ‘through the heather 
where a pack or saddle horse could 
be taken; but they were difficult 
at all times, and during rainy or 
winter weather, dangerous, -if not 
impassable. One would have ex- 
pected that the road along the 
coast which. led to Berwick, to 
York, to London, to Rome—the 
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great highroad which every emi- 
nent Scotsman on his way. to foreign 


Court or famous University had. 


used age after age—would have 
‘been plainly marked and. fairly 
maintained; but. it was not so. 


Norfolk writes that the artillery 


for the siege of Leith would re- 
quire to be sent by sea, ‘‘by rea- 
son of ‘the deep and foul ways 
between Berwick and Lecith;’’ and 
elsewhere he observes that the 
country is ill suited even for carts. 
The earliest roads in Scotland that 
deserved the- name were made by 
the monks and their dependants; 
and were intended to connect the 
religious houses as trading socie- 
ties with the. capital or the nearest 
seaport. .A decent public road 


is indispensable to an .industrial: 


community; and. a considerable 
proportion. of the trade of the 
country was in the hands of the 
religious orders. They had depots 
in the burghs where they stored 
the produce of farm and workshop, 
and booths where it was sold. -The 
monks of Melrose sent wool to the 
Netherlands ; others trafficked in 
corn, in timber, in salmon. They 
were large employers of labour, 
and the peaceful peasant in, the 
ecclesiastical vineyard had _ rights 
and privileges which the serfs of the 
nobles did not enjoy. Their service 
was thus .extremely popular, and 
there is every reason to believe 
that they were good and generous 
masters. Many of them had been 
educated abroad, and had come 
into contact with the most en- 
lightened of their contemporaries. 
Returning to their native valleys, 
they brought with them. the 
wider views and the liberal tastes 
which they had acquired at 
Paris or Bologna. Some of them 
had_ studied medicine, others had 
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studied law, others Aristotle an 
the schoolmen. They became 't 
schoolmaster, , the ~ lawyers, _ he 
doctors. of a community hic! 
was protected from the strife, 

the turbulent world outside: 

the sanctity which attached to 
the religious profession. The sons 
of the. great ngbles and of the — 
country gentlemen were taught 
‘‘grammar and dialectic”’ in he 
library of the convent; the sick — 
and the maimed were ‘lodged in | 
the hospital. There was. ‘thas “ 
ample scope for every taste, lay 
and clerical, practical and specu. 
lative, —from the monk who looked — 
after the pigs and poultry, tothe 
monk who illuminated a missal, or 
composed a chronicle. Each com. 
munity, each order, as was natural, 
had its characteristic likings and ~ 
dislikings. One house turned perl: 
the best scholars and lawyers, — 
another the finest wool and’ the — 
sweetest mutton; one was famed 
for poetry or history, another 
for divinity or medicine.'! There ~ 
were drones among'them, no doubt, 
but there are drones in every pro- 
fession ; and whoever fancies that 


‘the members of the religious orders: : 


planted in Scotland passed their — 
lives in sloth ahd: sensuality, is 
the victim of a delusion. The 
courtyard of a Scottish mona — 
tery during the fourteenth and 

fifteenth centuries was a busy — 

thoroughfare, which, when busi- 
ness was pressing, might readily 

have been mistaken by a stranger 
for the. market-place or the ex” 
change. 

For some time, however, before 
the Reformation, the burghs upon 
the coast, from “the Scottish Sea 
(as the Firth of Forth was then 
called) to the Firth of Cromart 
had monopolised the general t 





1 We are told, for instance, that polite literature was cultivated at Cupar 
Arbroath, solid learning at Glasgow, historical study at St. Colms, and so on. 
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éf. the country. The burgh from 
an early period had been regarded 
with exceptional favour “by. the 
Scottish kings. Many of the 
. charters which secure the privi- 
leges and define the duties of the 
burgesses, are.of great antiquity ; 
and before the unhappy strife with 
England had become chronic under 
Bruce and Stuart, several of these 
trading communities had attained 
prosperity and importance. A 
considerable foreign trade had 
been attracted, and foreign mer- 
chants, chiefly Flemings, had es- 
tablished themselves at the chief 
seaports. There was at first no 
common bond between the incor- 
porations ;» but learning in course 
of time that union is_ strength, 
the principal towns formed them- 
selves into trading confederacies, 
one of them representing the 
northern, the other the south- 
ern burghs, as divided by the 
‘‘Mounth.” At a later period the 
northern and _ southern leagues 
united in what is still known as 
the Convention of Royal Burghs. 

- Fife at that time was probably 
the most densely populated coun- 
ty in Scotland ; flourishing burghs, 
still, pictuesque in their decay, 
were dotted thickly along its 
coasts; Buchanan alludes some- 
where to the rich zone of townlets 
by which it was girdled; and the 
‘grey cloth mantle with its golden 
fringe’’’ is the not infelicitous com- 
parison attributed to his pedantic 
pupil. 
quite a goodly . show in the records 
of the time— Kinghorn, Earls- 
ferry, Elie, St Monance, Largo, 
Anstruther, Crail, St Andrews, 
Leven, Wemyss,  Inverkeithing, 
Aberdour. Considering the ex- 
tent of commerce at the time, 
‘their imports and exports were 
- Considerable... They exported, we 
are told, the. furs, of the marten 
' and the weasel ; the skins of the 
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goat, the fox, and the red-deer 
(at an.earlier period of the beaver 
and the sable) ;_ wool, salt, salmon, 
white fish, and oysters—the wool 
and the salmon possiby being the 
staple commodities. The mer- 
chants of Deift, Bruges, Lille, and 
Rouen, were their chief customers ; 
and from the French and Flemish 
cities their vessels returned. with 
the wines of Burgundy and Bor: 
deaux, silk, fine cloth, the précious 
metals. The Flemings, who were 
settled in various districts of Scot- 
land, had taught the native crafts- 
men to carve wood and work in 
leather ; but the really fine. pieces 
of artistic handiwork which deco- 
rated the churches—the sacerdotal 
robes, the illuminated hore, the 
gold and silver vessels — were 
brought fromabroad. 

One is struck when running 
over the names of the Scottish 
burghs by the absence of) any 
obvious law to account for. the 
growth of one and the decline of 
another. The Fife’ burghs \.have 
Fordoun, ‘‘a 
strong town, famous for the relics 
of St Palladius ; ’’ Candida Casa, 
‘¢ the ancient town and episcopal see 
of St Ninian,’’—secure as marked 
notice from Pitscottie as Glasgow 
and Dumfries. So far as we. are 
able to judge from the evidence 
that exists, the three most. im- 
portant places in Scotland during 
the early part .of St Mary’s reign 
were Edinburgh, St Andrews, and 
Aberdeen. Edinburgh, ‘‘ the king’s 
seat, where also is the Castle: of 
Maidens, a very strong and de- 
fensible place;’’ St Andrews, 
‘«specially famous for the Uni- 
versity, and beautified with the 
see of the Archbishop and Primate 
of all Scotland ;’’ Aberdeen, ‘‘ be- 
tween Don and Dee, with a guidlie 
universitie, and two fair bridges, 
one of seven arches of. four-square 
stone, verie rare and marvellous, 
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and the other, ane arch of curious 
workmanship.”’ 


As the key to the 
northern counties and the Gord 
country, as well as the busiest sea- 
port between Leith and Inverness, 
Aberdeen exerised no inconsider- 
able influence at an early period ; 
but the leading’ events ‘in the 
national history had for some time 
now been associated with St An- 
drews and Edinburgh. Before 
the close of the fifteenth century, 
Edinburgh had become the _politi- 
cal, St Andrews the ecclesiastical, 
capital of Scotland. 

‘¢Our towns,’’ Leslie remarks, 
‘« we fortify not with walls.” It had 
at no period been the custom of the 
Scot to place his trust in stone 
and lime; and his rulers had taken 
care that the security of walled 
cities should not tempt him to be- 
come indolent in the use of arms. 
Bruce had advised his countrymen 
never.to risk a pitched battle ; and 
Douglas loved better to hear. the 
lark. sing than the mouse cheep. 
So long as they could retire upon 
a. barren and hungry morass they 
were invincible ; for they laid waste 
the country as they passed, and 
the ‘‘auld enemy ”’ found little to 
plunder and less toeat. The capi- 
tal itself had not been fortified 
till a comparatively recent period, 
and of all the lesser burghs Perth 
only had walls. 

The mansions of the feudal no- 
bility were sometimes erected with- 
in the municipal . boundaries ; but 
as a rule the great nobles lived at 
‘their own castles in the country, 
surrounded by their vassels and 
dependants. They were by no 
means éxclusive ; and a rude but 
abundant hospitality was extended 
to every kinsman however remote, 








doubt lacking. He had no rail 
or telegraph, or post-office of ¢ 
paper; but these are not in 


and to any stranger ‘who p 
within hail. Hostelries had beep 
established by James I. in by 
and market towns; but in 
landward districts they -were™ 
and of ill repute, and except 

the hospice of the monk took 
place of the tavern, the pas 
traveller could not but fare badh s 
The houses of the peasantry were ~ 
miserable cabins, thatched with — 
reeds or straw, dark, narrow, and 
noisome, ‘‘ wherein ‘the people and _ 
the beasts, as Pitscottie says, “do 
lie together.” No one can help — 
feeling that the architecture of the — 
Border peel is entirely in harmony — 
with the character of the country; 
it is as much a product of the soil 
in which it is rooted as the heathe 
and the birch ; and the same remark 
applies, a few notable exceptions 
notwithstanding, to the castle 
of the Scottish nobles in general, 
The towers scattered over the Low- 
lands were such as those in which — 
the Maitlands dwelt—Lethingtons — 
on a slighter and less ambitious — 
scale ; the idiomatic expression if 
stone and lime, if 1 may use the © 
expression of the temper of @ | 
warlike race—hardy, defiant, se 
verely simple, rudely independent, 
as there own lives. The rudeness — 
of the life, indeed, has possibly 
been exaggerated. If we cam — 
trust the letters and documents — 
that remain, Hugh Rose of Kik * 
ravock, in his pleasant castle on © 
the Nairn, bore a near rese 

in tastes and habits, in likings and — 
dislikings, to the country gentle 
man of to-day. Many conveniences 
of modern civilisation were 
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1 The monasteries both in England and Scotland were extensively used for 
entertainment of travellers, many of them being in remote and secluded distr 
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where no other shelter could be obtained. Thus it was urged on behalf of He an 


that there was no house within many miles. 
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pensable to «plain living and high 
thinking,”’ and the cultivation of a 
wholesome national life. A man 
may be wise, sagacious, and politic 
who eats his black pudding off a 

wter plate, and swallows his 
black broth with a wooden ladel. 


“Aut quis 
Simpuvium ridere Numa, nigrumque 
catinum 
Ausus erat ??’! 


Yet the- most cultivated taste 
' finds in the baronial architecture 
of that age much that is admira- 
ble; and it is obvious (in some 
of the minor arts especially) that 
the craftsmen, lay and clerical, had 
attained remarkable proficiency. 
On the polished. panel of hall or 
chapel, a cunning pencil has been 
at work; and the heavy oaken 
cabinets—the buist and the ambry 
—in which:the household napery 
and silver were stored, are often 
marvels of quaint and delicate carv- 
ings. The dress, too (of the upper 
classes at least), was extremely pic- 
turesque. Thecommon people had 
been required by many sumptuary 
laws to restrain their love of fine 
clothes and gaudy colors, and to 
appear (except on holidays. when 
a somewhat livelier tint was law- 
ful) in the homeliest and most 
primitive homespun. But the 
attire of the gentry, especially of 
the great dignitaries in Church and 
State, was'sumptuous and superb. 
Sir Richard Maitland, as we have 
seen, complains that even the wives 
of simple burghers had taken to 
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gold ‘embroidery and delicate lace ; 
and a rich and elaborate toilet had 
always been the besetting weak- 
ness (if we so regard it) of the 
great Norman noble. Even his 
morning undress—the ‘light robe of 
mail which he wore when hunting 
or hawking or ‘‘harrying’’—must 


have charmed the eye of | an artist ; 


and the dress of high ceremonial, — 
the velvet robe or doublet, lined 
with rich furs and powdered with 
jewellery,—showed a thorough un- 
derstanding—an instinct like that 
of a Parisian modiste—of the re- 
sorces of brilliant colouring, and 
the harmonious combination of 
ponderous draperies. The art is 
lost; the modern Englishman in’ 
full dress is a dull and sombre if 
not entirely ludicrous figure. To 
the Puritan of the Commonwealth,,. 
to Tribulation-Wholesome and 
Praise-God-Barebones, the change 
from purple) and fine linen to a 
Quaker-like drab is possibly to be 
attributed. 

The great bulk of the com- 
munity outside the towns, without 
distinction of class, were employed 
in agriculture. A considerable 
breadth of corn was sown in the 
Carse of Gowrie and the lowlands 
of Moray ; but the farms elsewhere 
were mainly pastoral. The people 
were shepherds, and their ‘‘sheep- 
cotes’’ are constantly mentioned in 
the earliest charters. The’ occupa- 
tion of husbandry, as I have said, 
was not confined to any one class— 
James the Fifth himself having 
been at one time’a sheep-farmer on 





The homely simplicity of considerable Lowland lairds excited the “Water 
Poet’s” surprise. There were then no draper or haberdashers in the country; 
and Taylor remarks upon the plain homespun clothes of the laird who maintained 
forty or fifty servants, and dispensed a lavish hospitality—«<his beaver being his 
blue bonnet, no shirts but of the flax grown on is own ground, and of his wife 
and daughter's spinning, and his stockings, hose, and jerkin off his own sheep's 
wool.” The family papers of the Roses of Kilravock were edited for the Spalding 
Club by Mr Cosmo Innes—one of the pleasantest and soundest writers on Scottish 


antiquities, 
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a great scale.. We learn from Pit- 


scottie that the king had ten thou-. 


sand sheep ‘‘ going in Ettrick For 
est, in keeping by Andrew Bell ;” 
and from Sadler, that the undig- 
nified conduct of his nephew, in 
*«keeping sheep and such other vile 
and mean things,’’ was the cause of 
lively annoyance to the king of 
England. James might obtain 
whatever he needed by plundering 
the Church; why should a king 
disgrace himself by embarking in 
trade? ‘That kind of profit,” the 
envoy was instructed to point out, 


(Oct, 288 
‘‘eannot stand with ‘the he 

of a king’s estate ;’’ and the tr 
policy was plainly indicate 
‘rather by taking some of the 
ligious houses, by good and politic 


means establish your revenue in 
such sort as ye: shall be ableto © 
live like a king, and yet not 
meddle with sheep.” James, who — 


was resolved to have no hand ip 
the spoliation of the religious 
houses, turned away with a plea- 
sant jest: ‘By my troth,”’ quoth | 
he, ‘‘I never knew what I had of 
my own, nor yet’ do.””" 
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